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Fate fits on theſe dark battlements, and frowns, 
And, as the portals open to receive, | 
Her voice, in ſullen echoes through the courts, 


Tells of a mamelefo decd. 
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* Thus on the chill Lapponian's dreary land, 

For many a long month loft in ſnow profound. 

"When Sol from Cancer ſends the ſeaſons bland, 

And in their nothern cave the flotms hath bound; 

From ſilent mountains ſtraight, with ſtartling ſound, 

Torrents are hurPd, green hills emerge, and lo, 

1 he trees with foliage, cliffs with flow';s are crown'd ; 

Pure rills throngh vales of verdure waidling go; 

And wonder, love, and joy, the peaſant's heart o'erflow.“ 
. BrAaTTIE. 


Severar. of her fucceeding days paſſed in ſuſpenſe, for Lu- 
dovico could only learn from the ſoldiers, that there was a pri- 
ſoner in the apartment, deſcribed to him by Emily, and that he 
was a Frenchman, whom they had taken in one of their {kirmiſh= 
es, with a party of his countrymen. During this interval, Emily 
eſcaped the perſecutions of Bertolini, and Verezzi, by confiaing 
herſelf to her apartment ; except that ſometimes, in an evening, 
ſhe ventured to walk in the adjoining corridor. Montoni ap- 

ared to reſpect his luſt promiſe, though he had prophaned his 
firſt : for to his protection only could the attribute her preſent 
repoſe ; and in this ſhe was now ſo ſecure, that ſhe did not wiſh 
to leave the caſtle, till ſhe could obtain ſome certainty concern- 
ing Valancourt ; for which ſhe waited, indeed, without any ſa- 
cnifice of her own comfort, ſince no circumſtance had occurred 
to make her cſ{cape probable, 
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On the fourth day, Ludovico informed her, that he had hopes 
of being admitted to the preſence of the priſoner; it being the 
turn of a ſoldier, with whom he had been for ſometime famil- 
1ar, to attend him on the following night. He was not deceiv- 
ed in his hope; for under pretence of carrying 1n a pitcher of 
water, he entered the priſon, though, his prudence having pre- 
vented him from telling the ſentinel the real motive of his viſit, 
he was obliged to make his conference with the priſoner a very 
ſhort one, x 

Emily awaited the refult in her own apartment, Ludovico 
having promiſed to accompany Annette to the corridor, in the 
evening; where, after ſeveral hours impatiently counted, he ar- 
rived. Emily, having then uttered the name of Valancourt, 
could articulate no more, but heſitated in trembling expectation. 
« The Chevalier would not entruſt me with his name, Signora,“ 
replied Ludovico; “ but, when I juſt mentioned yours, he 
feemed overwhelmed with joy, though he was not ſo much ſur- 
priſed as I expected. Does he then remember me?“ ſhe 
exclaimed, 

«O! it is Monſ. Valancourt,” ſaid Annette, and looked im- 

atiently at Ludovico, who underftood her look, and replied to 
Emily : % Yes, lady, the Chevalier does, indeed, remember 
vou, and, I am ſure, has a very great regard for you, and I made 
bold to ſay you had for him. He then inquired how you came 
to know he was in the caſtle, and whether you ordered me to 
ſpeak to him. The firſt queſtion I could not anſwer, but the 
ſecond I did; and then he went off into his ecſtaſies again. I 
was afraid his joy would have betrayed him to the ſentinel at 
the door,” | 

&« But how does he look, Ludovico?“ interrupted Emily: 
« 15 he not melancholy and ill with this long confinement ?'”— 
« Why, as to melancholy, I ſaw no ſymptom of that, lady, while 
T was with him, for he ſeemed in the fineſt ſpirits I ever ſaw 
any body in, in all my life. His countenance was all joy, and, 
if one may judge from that, he was very well; but I did not aſk 
him.“ „ Did he ſend-me no meſſage ?” ſaid Emily, „O yes, 
Signora, and ſomething beſides,” replied Ludovico, who ſearch. 
ed his pockets, « Surely, I have not loſt it,” added he. © The 
Chevalier ſaid, he would have written, madam, if he had had 
pen and ink, and was going to have ſent a very long meſſage, 
u hen the ſentinel entered the room, but not before he had given 
me this,” Ludovico then drew forth a miniature from his bo- 
ſom, which Emily received rs hand, and perceive 
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ed to be a portrait of herſelf —the very picture which her mother 
had loſt ſo ſtrangely in the fiſning houſe at La Vallee. 

Tears of mingled joy and tenderneſs flowed to her eyes, while 
Ludovico proceeded « Tell your Lady, ſaid the Chevalier, 
as he gave me the picture, that this has been my companion, 
and only ſolace in all my misfortunes, Tell her, that 1 have 
worn it next my heart, and that I fend it her as the pledge of 
an affection, which can never die; that I would not part 
with it, but to her, for the wealth of worlds, and that I now 
part with it, only in the hope of ſoon receiving it from her 
hands. Tell her'—Jufſt then, Signora, the ſentinel came in, and 
the Chevalier ſaid no more; but he had before aſked me to 
contrive an interview for him with you; and when I told him, 
how little hope I had of prevailing with the guard to aſſiſt me, 
he ſaid, that was not, perhaps, of lo much conſequence as I im- 
agined, and bade me contrive to bring hack your anſwer, and he 
would inform me of more than he choſe to do then, So this, 
I think lady, is the whole of what paſſed.” 

« How, Ludovico, ſhall I reward you for your zeal?” ſaid 
Emily: © but, indeed, I do not now poſſeſs the means. When 
can you ſee the Chevalier again?“ „ That is uncertain, Sig no- 
ra,” replied he. „It depends upon who ſtands guard next: there 
are not more than one or two among them, from whom I would 
dare to aſk admittance to the priſon chamber.“ 

« I need not bid you remember, Ludovico,“ reſumed Emily, 
how very much intereſted I am in your ſeeing the Chevalier 
ſoon; and, when you do fo, tell him, that I have received the 
picture, and, with the ſentiments he wiſhed, Tell him I have 
ſoffered much, and ſtill ſuffer—” She pauſed, “ But ſhall I 
tell him you will ſee him, lady?“ ſaid Ludovico. Moſt cer- 
tainly I will,” replied Emily. © But when, Signora, and where?“ 
« That muſt depend upon circumſtances,” returned Emily.— 
„The place, and the hour, muſt be regulated by his opportu- 
nies,” 

« As to the place, mademoiſelle,“ ſaid Annette, “ there is 
no other place in the caſtle, beſides this corridor, where ave can 
ſee him in ſafety, you know; and, as for the hour,—it muſt be 
when all the Signors are afleep, if that ever happens!“ © You 
may mention theſe cireumſtances to the Chevalier, Ludovico,“ 
ſaid ſne, checking the flippancy of Annette, and leave them to 
his judgment and opportunity. Tell him my heart is unchanged, 
But, above all, let him ſee you again as ſoon as poflible ; and, 
Ludovico, I think it is needleſs to tell you I ſhall very anxiouſly 
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look for you.” Having then wiſhed her good night, Ludovico 
deſcended the ſtaircaſe, and Emily retired to reft, but not to 
ſleep, for joy now rendered her as wakeful, as ſhe had ever been 
from grief. Montoni and his caſtle had all vaniſhed from her 
mind, like the frightful viſion of a necromancer, and ſhe wan- 
dered, once more, in fairy ſcenes of unfading happineſs : 


% As when, beneath the beam 
Of ſummer moons, the diſtant woods among, 

Or by ſome flood, all fitver'd with the gleam, ; 
The ſoft embodied Fays thro! airy portals ſtream.“ 


A week elapſed, before Ludovico again viſited the priſon ; for 
the ſentinels, during that period, were men, in whom he could 
not conſide, and he feared to awaken curioſity, by aſking to ſee 
their priſoner, In this interval, he communicated to Emily ter- 
rific reports of what was paſſing in the caſtle ; of riots, quarrels, 
and of carouſals more alarming than either; while from ſome 
Ccircuniſtances, which he mentioned, ſhe not only doubted, whe. 
ther Montoni meant ever to releaſe her, but greatly feared, that 
he had defigns concerning her, —ſuch as ſhe had formerly dread- 
ed, Her name was frequently mentioned in the converſations, 
which Bertolini and Verezzi held together, and, at thoſe times, 
they were frequently in contention, Montoni had loſt large 
ſums to Verezzi, ſo that there was a dreadful poſhbility of his 
deſigning her to be a ſubſtitute for the debt ; but, as ſhe was 
ignorant, that he had formerly encouraged the hopes of Bertoli- 
ni alſo, concerning herſelf, after the latter had done him ſome 
ſignal ſervice, ſhe knew not how to account for theſe contentions 
between Bertolini and Verezzi. The cauſe of them, however, 
appeared to be of little conſequence, for ſhe thought ſhe ſaw de- 
ſtruction approaching in many forms, and her eutreatics to Lu- 
dovico to contrive an eſcape, and to ſee the priſoner again, were 
more urgent than ever, | 0 

At length, he informed her, that he had again viſited the Che- 
valier, who had directed him to confide in the guard of the pri- 
ſon, from whom he had already received ſome inſtances of kiud- 
neſs, and wheuhad promiſed to permit his going into the caltle 
for half an hour, on the enſuing night, when Montoni and his 
companions ſhould be engaged at their carouſals, © This was 
kind, to be ſure,” aided Ludovico: „ but Sebaſtian knows he 
runs no riſque in letting the Chevalier out, for, if he can get be- 
yond the bars. and iron doors of the caſtle, he muſt be cunning 
indeed. But the Chevalier deſired me, Siguora, to go to you 
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Immediately, and to beg you would allow him to viſit you, this 
night, if it was only for a moment, for that he could no longer 
live under the ſame roof, without ſeeing you ; the hour, he ſaid, 
he could not mention, for it muſt depend on circumſtances (juſt 
as you ſaid, Signora) and. the place he deſired you would appoint, 
as knowing which was beſt for your own ſafety.” 
Emily was now ſo much agitated by the near proſpect of meet- 
ivg Valancourt, that it was ſometime, before ſhe could give any 
anſwer to Ludovico, or conſider of the place of meeting; when 
ſhe did, ſhe ſaw none, that promiſed. ſo much ſecurity, as the 
corridor, - near her own apartment, which ſhe was checked from 
leaving, by the apprehenſion of meeting any of Montont's gueſts, 
on their way to their rooms; and ſhe diſmiſſed the ſcruples, 
which delicacy oppoſed, now that a ſerious danger was to be 
avoided dy encountering them. It was ſettled, therefore, that the 
Chevalier ſhould meet her in the corridor, at that hour of the 
night, which Ludovico, who was to be upon the watch, ſhould 
judge fateſt ; and Emily, as may he imagined, paſſed this inter- 
val in a tumult of hope and joy, anxiety and impatience, Never, 
ſince her reſidence in the caſtle, had ſhe watched, with ſo much 
pleaſure, the ſun ſet behind the mountains, and twilight ſhade, 
and darknefs veil the ſcene, as on this evening. She counted 
the notes of the great clock, and liſtened to the ſteps of the ſen- 
tinels, as they changed the watch, only to rejoice, that another 
hour was gone. O, Valancourt !”* faid ſhe, “ after all I have 
ſuffered ; after our long, long ſeparation, when I thought I ſhould 
never—never ſee you more—we are ſtill to meet again! O! I 
bave endured grief, and anxiety, and terror, and let me, then, not 
fink beneath this joy!“ Theſe were moments, when it was im- 
poſſible for her to feel emotions of regret, or melancholy, for any 
ordinary intereſts ; even the reflection, that ſhe had reſigned the 
eſtates, which would have been a proviſion for herſelf and Valan- 
court for life, threw only a light and tranſient ſhade upon her 
ſpirits. The idea of Valancourt, and that ſhe ſhould ſee him ſo 
don, alone occupied her heart. 

At length the clock ſtruck twelve ; ſhe opened the door to 
liſten, if any noiſe was in the caftle, and heard only diſtant ſhouts 
of riot and laughter, echoed feebly along the gallery. She gueſſ- 
ed, that the Signor and his gueſts were at the banquet. © They 
are now engaged for the night,” ſaid ſhe ; « and Valancourt 
will ſoon be here.” Having ſoftly cloſed the door, ſhe paced 
the room with impatient ſteps, and often went to the caſement 
to liſten for the lute ; but all was ſilent, and, her agitation every 
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moment encreaſing, ſhe was at length unable to ſupport herſelf, 
and ſat down by the window. Annette, whom ſhe detained, 
was, in the meantime, as loquacious as uſual ; but Emily heard 
ſcarcely any thing ſhe ſaid, and having at length riſen to the caſe. 
ment, ſhe diſtinguiſhed the chords of the lute, truck with an ex- 
preſſive hand, and then the voice, ſhe had formerly liſtened to, 
accompanied it. 

© Now riſing love they fann'd, now pleaſing dole 

They breath'd in tender muſings through the heart ; 

And now a graver, ſacred ſtrain they ſtole, 

As when ſeraphic hands an hymn impart !”?. 


Emily wept in doubtful joy and tenderneſs ; and, when the 
ſtrain ceaſed, ſhe conſidered it as a ſignal, that Valancourt was 
abgut to leave the priſon. Soon after, ſhe heard fleps in the 
corridor ; they were the light, quick ſteps of hope: ſhe could 

carcely ſupport herſelf, as they approached, but opening the 
door of the apartment, ſhe advanced to meet Valancourt, and, 
in the next moment, ſunk in the arms of a ſtranger. His voice 
his countenance inſtantly convinced her, and ſhe fainted away, 

On reviving, ſhe found herſelf ſupported by the ſtranger, who 
was watching over her recovery, with a countenance of ineffable 
tenderneſs and anxiety. She had no ſpirits for reply, or inquiry, 
ſhe aſked no queſtions, but burſt into tears, and diſengaged her- 
ſelf from his arms: when the expreflion of his countenance 
changed to ſurpriſe and diſappointment, and he turned to Lu- 
dovico for an explanation; Annette ſoon gave the information, 
which Ludovico could not. „O, fir, !”” ſaid ſhe, in a voice, 
interrupted with ſobs; „O, fir ! you are not the other Cheva- 
her. We expected Monſieur Valancourt, but you are not he! 
O Ludovico ! how could you deceive us ſo ?. my poor lady will 
never recover it—never !” The ſtranger, who now appeared 
much agitated, attempted to ſpeak, but his words faltered ; and 
then ſtriking his hand againſt his forehead, as if in ſudden deſ- 
pair, he walked abruptly to the other end of the corridor, 

Suddenly, Annette dried her tears, and ſpoke to Ludovico, 
« But, perhaps,” ſaid ſhe, © after all, the other Chevalier is not 
this: perhaps the Chevalier Valancourt is ſtill below.” Emily 
raiſed her bY « No,” replied Ludovico,“ Monſieur Va- 
lancourt, never was below, if this gentleman is not he,” © if you 
ſir,” ſaid Ludovico, addreſſing the ſtranger, “ would but have 
had the goodneſs to truſt me with your name, this miſtake had 
been avoided,” © Moſt true, replicd the ſtranger, ſpeaking in 
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broken Italian, but it was of the utmoſt conſ-quence to me, that 
my name ſhould be concealed from Montoni, Madam,” added 
he then, addreſſing Emily in French, “ will you permit me to 
apologize for the pain I have occaſione ſ you, and to explain to you 


alone my name, and the circumſtance, which has led me into 


this error ? I am of France ;—I am your countrvman ;—we 
are met in a foreign land.” Emily tried to compoſe her ſpirits, 
yet ſhe heſitated to grant his requeſt, At length, deſiring, that 
Ludovico would wait on the ſtaircaſe, and detaining Annette, 
ſhe told the ſtranger, that her woman underſtood very little Ital. 
ian, and begged he wonld communicate what he wiſhed to ſay 
in that language. —Having withdrawn to a diſtant part of the 
corridor, he ſaid, with a long drawn ſigh, “ You, madam, are 


no ſtranger to me, though I am ſo unhappy as to be unknown to 
you. My name is Du Pont; I am of France, of Gaſcony, your 


native province, and have Jong admired, —and, why ſhould I 
affect to diſguiſe it !—have long loved you.” He pauſed, but, 
in the next moment, proceeded, « My family, madam, is prob. 
ably not unknown to yon, for we lived within a few miles of 
La Vallee, and 1 have, ſometimes, had the happineſs of meeting 
you on viſits in the neighbourhood. I will not offend you by 
repeating how much you intereſted me; how much I loved to 
wander in the ſcenes you frequented ; how often I viſited your 
favourite fiſhing houſe, an lamented the circumſtance, which, 
at that time, forbade me to reveal my paſſion, I will not ex- 
plain how I ſurrendered to temptation, and became poſſeſſed of 


- a treaſure, which was to me ineſtimable; a treaſure, which I 


committed to your meſſenger, a few days ago, with expectations 


very different from my preſent ones. I will ſay nothing of 


theſe circumſtances, for I know they will avail me little ; let 
me only ſupplicate from your forgiveneſs, and the picture, which 


I ſo unwarily returned. Your generoſity will pardon the theft, 


and reſtore the prize. My crime has been my puniſhment ; for 
the portrait I ſtole has contributed to nouriſh a paſſion, which 
muſt {till be my torment.” 

Emily now interrupted him. “I think, fir, I may leave it to 
your integrity to determine, whether, after what has juſt appear- 
ed, concerning Monſ. Valancourt, I ought to return the picture. 
I think you will acknowledge, that this would not be genero- 
ſity; and you will allow me to add, that it would be doing my- 


ſelf an injuſtice, I muſt conſider myſelf honoured by your good 


opinion, but”—and ſhe heſitated, —* the miſtake of this even- 
ing makes it unneceſſary for me to ſay more.“ 


Vor. III. 
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& Tt does, madam, alas ! it does!“ ſaid the ſtranger, who, af- 


ter a long pauſe, proceeded. —* But you will allow me to ſhew 


my difintereſtedneſs, though not my love, and will accept the 


ſervices I offer. Yet, alas! what ſervices can I offer? I am 


myſelf a priſoner, a fufferer, like you. But, dear as liberty is 
to me, I would not ſeek it through half the hazards I. would 
encounter to deliver you from this receſs of vice. Accept the 
offered ſervices of a friend ; do not refuſe me the reward of hav- 
ing, at leaft, attempted to deſerve your thanks.” 

« You deſerve them already, ſit, ſaid Emily; “the with de- 
ſerves my warmeſt thanks, But you will excuſe me for remind- 
ing you of the danger you incur by prolonging this interview. 
It will be a great conſolation to me to remember, whether your 
friendly attempts to releaſe me ſucceed or not, that I have a 
countryman, who would ſo generouſly protect me,” — Monſieur 
Du Pont took her hand, which ſhe but feebly attempted to 
withdraw, and preſſed it reſpectfully to his lips.“ Allow me 
to breathe another fervent ſigh for your happineſs,” ſaid he,“ and 
to applaud myſelf for an affection, which I cannot conquer.“ As 


hie ſaid this, Emily heard a noiſe from her apartment, and, turn- 


ing round, ſaw the door from the ſtaircaſe open, and a man ruſh 


Into her chamber. I will teach you to conquer it,” cried he, as 


he aJvanced into the corridor, and drew a ſtiletto, which he 
aimed at Du Pont, who was unarmed, but who, ſtepping back, 
avoided the blow, and then ſprung upon Verezzi, from whom 
he wrenched the ſtiletto. While they ſtruggled in each other's 
graſp, Emily, followed by Annette, ran further into the corri- 
dor, calling on Ludovico, who was, however, gone from the 
ſtaircaſe, and, as. ſhe advanced, terrified and uncertain what to 
do, a diſtant noiſe that ſeemed to ariſe from the hall, reminded 
her of the danger ſhe was incurring ; and, ſending Annette for- 
ward in ſearch of Ludovico, ſhe returned to the ſpor were Du 
Pont and Verezzi were ſtill ſtruggling for victory. It was her 
own cauſe which was to be decided with that of the former, 
whoſe conduct, independently of this circumſtance, would, how- 


. ever, have intereſted her in his ſacceſs, even had ſhe not diſliked 


and dreaded Verezzi. She threw herſelf in a chair, and ſuppli- 
cated them to deſiſt from further violence, till, at length, Du 
Pont forced Verezzi to the floor, where he lay ſtunned by the 
violence of his fall; and ſhe then entreated Du Pont to eſcape 
from the room, betore Montoni, or his party, ſhould appear ; 
but he ſtill refuſed to leave her unproteRed ; and, while Emi- 
ly, now mote terriſied for him, than for herſelf, enforced the - 
entreaty, they heard ſt eps aſcending the private ſtaircaſe, 
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« O you are loſt!“ cried ſhe, © theſe are Montoni's people.“ 
Du Pont made no reply, but ſupported Emily, while, with a 
ſteady, though eager, countenance, he awaited their appearance, 
and, in the next moment, Ludovico, alone mounted the land- 
ing place. Throwing an haſty glance round the chamber, “Fol- 
low me,” ſaid he, “ as you value your lives; we have not an 
inſtant to loſe !“ | | | 

Emily inquired what had occurred, and whither they were 
to go? 

« I cannot ſtay to tell you now, Signora, replied Ludovico: 
« fly! fly!” 

She immediately followed him, accompanied by Monſ. Du 
Pont, down the ſtaircaſe, and along a vaulted paſſage, when ſud- 
denly ſhe recollected Annette, and inquired for her. © She © 
awaits us further on, Signora,“ faid Ludovico, almoſt breathleſs 
with haſte ; © the gates were open, a moment fince, to a party 
juſt come in from the mountains: they will be ſkut 1 fear before 
we can reach them! Through this door, Signora, added Ludo- 
vico, holding down the lamp, „take care, here are two ſteps.” 
Emily followed,trembling ſtill more,than before ſhe had underſtood 
that her eſcape from the caltle depended upon the preſent mo- 
ment; while Du Pont ſupported her, and endeavoured, as they 
paſſed along, to cheer her ſpitits. 

« Speak low, Signor,“ ſaid Ludovico, « theſe paſſages ſend 
echoes all round the caſtle.” 

« Take care of the light,” cried Emily, “ you go ſo faſt, that 
the air will extinguiſh it.“ ; 
Ludovico now opened another door, where they found Annette, 
and the party then deſcended a ſhort flight of ſteps into a paſſage, 
which, Ludovico ſaid, led round the inner court of the caſtle, 
and opened into the outer one. As they advanced, confuſed and 
tumultuous ſounds, that ſeemed to come from the inner court, a 
larmed Emily, “ Nay, Signora,“ faid Ludovico, “ our only 
hope is in that tumult ; while the Signor's people are buſied about 
the men, who are juſt arrived, we may, perhaps, paſs unnoticed 
through the gates. But huſh !” he added, as they approached 
the ſmall door, that opened into the outer court, © if you will 
remain here a moment, I will goto ſee whether the gates are open, 
and any body is in the way. Pray extinguiſh the light, Signor, if 
you hear me talking, continued Ludovico, delivering the lamp 

to Du Pont, „and remain quite ſtill.“ 

Saying this, he ſtepped out upon the court, and they cloſed 
the door, liſtening anxiouſly to his departing ſteps, No voice, 
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however, was heard in the court, which he was croſſing, thongh 
a confuſion of many voices yet iſſued from the inner one. We 
ſhall ſoon be beyond the walls,“ ſaid Du Pont ſoftly to Emily, 
« ſupport yourſelf a little longer, Madam, and all will be well.” 

But ſoon they heard Ludovico ſpeaking loud, and the voice 
alſo of ſome other perſon, and Du Pont immediately extinguiſh- 
ed the lamp. Ah! it is too late!“ exclaimed Emily, « what 
is to become of us? They liſtened again, and then perceived, 
that Ludovico was talking with a ſentinel, whoſe voices were 
heard alſo by Emily's favourite dog, that had followed her from 


the chamber, and now barked loudly, © This dog will betray 


us!“ ſaid Du Pont, “ I will hold him.“ « ] fear he has already 
betrayed us !“ replied Emily, Du Pont, however, caught him 
up, and, again liſtening to what was going on without, they heard 
Ludovico ſay, “ I'll watch the gates the while.” - 

« Stay a minute,” replied the ſentinel, © and you need not have 
the trouble, for the horſes will be ſent round to the outer ſtables, 
then the gates will be ſhut, and J can leave my poſt,” “I don't 
mind the trouble, comrade,” ſaid Ludovico, “ you will do ſuch 
another good turn for me, ſometime. Go—go, and fetch the 
wine; the rogues, that are juſt come in, will drink it all elſe.” 

The ſoldier heficated, and then called aloud to the people in 
the ſecond court, to know why they did not ſend out the hor- 
ſes, that the gates might be ſhut ; but they were too much en- 
gaged, to attend to him, even if they had heard his voice. 

„ Aye—aye,” ſaid Ludovico, “they know better than that; 
they are ſhating it all among them; if you wait till the horſes 
come out, you muſt wait till the wine is drunk. I have had my 
ſhare already, but ſince you do not care about yours, I ſee no 
reaſon why 1 ſhould not have that too.“ 

« Hold, hold, not fo faſt,” cried the ſentinel, „ do watch 
then, for a moment: I'll be with you preſently.” 

« Don't hurry yourſelf,” ſaid Ludovico coolly, “ I have kept 

ard before now. But you may leave me your trombone,“ 
that if the caſtle ſhould be attacked, you know, I may be able 
to defend the paſs like a hero,” 

„There, my, good fellow,” returned the ſoldier, “ there, 
take it—it has ſeen ſervice, though it could do little in defend- 
ing the caſtle. 1']! tell you a good ſtory though about this 
ſame trombone.” ; 1 

« You'll tell it better when you have had the wine,” ſaid Lu- 
dovico, “ There! they are coming out from the court already,” 
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I'll have the wine, though,” ſaid the ſentinel, running off, 
«I won't keep you a minute,” 
© Take your time, I am in no haſte,” replied Ludovico, who 
was already hurrying acroſs the court, when the ſoldier came 
back. © Whither ſo faſt, friend—whither ſo faſt ?” ſaid the 
latter, What! is this the way you keep watch? I mult ſtand 
to my poſt my ſelt, I ſee.” 
Aye, well,“ replied Ludovico, * you have ſaved me the trou- 
ble of following you further, for I wanted to tell you, if you 
have a mind to drink” the Tuſcany wine you muſt go to Sebaſ- 


tain, he is dealing it out; the other that Federico has, is not- 
worth having. But yon are not likely to have any, I ſee for 


they are all coming out.” 

« By St. Peter! ſo they are,” ſaid the ſoldier, and again ran ot, 
while Ludovico, once more at liberty haſtened to the door of the 
paſſage, where Emily was fiaking under the anxiety this long 
difcourſe had occafioned ; but, on his telling them the court was 
clear, they followed him to the gates, without waiting another 


inſtant yet not before he had ſeized two horſes, that had ſtrayed 
from the ſecond court, and were picking a ſcanty meal among 


the graſs, which grew between the pavement of the firſt. 
'They paſſed, without interruption,, the dreadful gates, and 


took the road that led down among the woods, Emily, Monſieur 


Du Pont and Annette on foot, and Ludovico, who was mounted 
on one horſe, leading the other. Having. reached them they 
ſtopped, while Emily and Annette, were- placed on horfeback 


with their two protectors, when, Ludovico leading the way, they 


ſet off as faſt as the broken road, and the feeble light, which a 
riſing moon threw among the foliage, would permit. 
Emily was ſa much aſtoniſhed by this ſudden departure, that 


ſhe ſcarcely dared to believe herſelf awake; and the yet much 


doubted whether this adventure would terminate in eſcape, —a 
doubt, which had too much probability to juſtify it; for, be- 
fore they quitted the woods, they heard ſhouts in the wind, and, 
on emerging from them, ſaw lights move quickly near the caſ- 
tle above. Du Pont whipped his horſe, and with ſome difficulty 
compelled him to go faſter. | 

« Ah! poor beatt,” ſaid Ludovico, “ he is weary enough; 
he has been out all day, but, Signor, we muſt fly for it, now; 
for yonder are the lights coming this way,” 

Having given his own horſe a lath, they now both ſet off on 


a full gallop; and, when they again looked back, the. lights - 
- were ſo diltant as ſcarcely to be dilcerned, and the voices were 
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ſunk into ſilence. The travellers then abated their pace, and, 
conſulting whither they ſhould direct their courſe, it was deter- 
mined they ſhould deſcend into Tuſcany, and endeavour to reach 
the Mediterranean, where they could readily embark for France, 
Thither Du Pont meant to attend Emily, if he ſhould learn, that 
the regiment he had accompanied into Italy, was returned to his 
native country, 

They were now in the road which Emily had travelled with 
Ugo and Bertrand; but Ludovico, who was the only one of 
the party, acquainted with the paſſes of theſe mountains, ſaid, 
that a little further on, a bye-road, branching from this, would 
lead them down into Tuſcany with very little difficulty; and 
that, at a few leagues diſtance, was a ſmall town, where neceſſa- 
ries could be procured for their journey. 

« But, I hope,” added he,“ we ſhall meet with no ſtraggling 
parties of banditti; ſome of them are abroad, I know. How- 
ever, I have got a good trombone, which will be of ſome ſervice, if 
we ſhould encounter any of thoſe brave ſpirits. You have no 
arms, Signor?“ „ Yes,” replied Du Pont, “ 1 have the villain's 
ſtiletto, who would have ſtabbed me but let us rejoice in our 
eſcape from Udolpho, nor torment ourſelves with looking out 
for dangers, that may never arrive.” 

The moon was now riſen high over the woods, that hung up- 
on the fides of the narrow glen, through which they wandered, 
and afforded them light ſufficient to diſtinguiſh their way, and 
to avoid the looſe and broken ſtones, that frequently croſſed it, 
They now travelled leifurely, and in profound filence ; for they 
had ſcarcely yet recovered from the aſtoniſhment, into which this 
ſudden eſcape had thrown them, —Emily's mind, eſpecially was 
ſunk, after the various emotions it had ſuffered, into a kind of 
muſing ſtillneſs, which the repoſing beauty of the ſurrounding 
ſcene and the creeping murmur of the night-breeze among the 
foliage above contributed to prolong, She thought of Valan- 
court, and of France, with hope, and ſhe would have thought of 
them with joy, had not the firſt events of this evening haraſſed 
her ſpirits too much, to permit her now too feel fo lively a ſen- 
ſation, Meanwhile, Emily was alone the object of Dupont's me- 
lancholy confideration ; yet, with the deſpondeney he ſuffered, as 
he muſed on his recent diſappointment, was mingled a ſweet 
pleaſure, occafioned by her preſence, though they did not now ex- 
change a fingle word. Annetie thought of this wonderful eſ- 
cape, of the buſtle in which Montoni and his people muſt be, now 
that their flight was diſcovered ; of her native country, whither 
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ſhe hoped ſhe was returning, and of her marriage with Ludovi- 
co, to which there no longer appeared any impe iment, for pov- 
erty ſhe did not conſider ſuch, Ludovico, on his part congrat- 
ulated himſelf, on having reſcued his Annette and Signora Emily 
from the danger that had ſurrounded them; on his own liberation 
from people whoſe manners he had long deteſted, on the freedom 
he had given to Monſieur Du Pont; on his proſpect of happi- 
neſs with the object of his affections, and not a little on the ad- 
dreſs, with which he had deceived the ſentinel, and conducted 
the whole of this affuir, 

Thus variouſly engaged in thought, the travellers paſſed on 
filently, for above an hour, a queſtion only being, now and then 
aſked by Du Pont, concerning the road, or a remark uttered by 
Annette, reſpecting obje&s, ſeen i nperfectly in the twilight. 

At length, lights were perceived twinkling on the fide of 
a mountain, and Ludovico had no doubt, that they proceed- 
ed from the town he had mentioned, while his companions, ſat- 
isfied by this aſſurance ſunk again into ſilence, Annette was the 
firſt who interrupted this. © Holy Peter!“ ſaid ſhe, “ What 
ſhall we do for money on our journey ? for I know neither I, or 
my lady, have a ſingle ſequin; the Signor took care of that!“ 

This remark produced a ſerious inquiry, which ended in as 
ferious embarraſſment, for Du Pont had been rifled of nearly all 
his money when he was taken priſoner ; the remainder he had 
given to the ſentinel, who had enabled him occaſionally to leave 
his priſon chamber; and Ludovico, who had for ſometime found 
a difhculty, in procuring any part of the wages due to him, had 
now ſcarcely caſh ſufficient to procure neceſſary refreſhment at 
the firſt town, in which they ſhould arrive. 

Their poverty was the more diſtreſſing, ſince it would detain 
them among the mountains, where, even in a town, they could 
ſcarcely conſider themſelves ſafe from Montoni. The travellers, 
however, had only to proceed and dare the future; and they 
continued their way through lonely wilds and duſky vallies, 
where the overhanging foliage now admitted, and then excluded 
the moonlight; wilds ſo deſolate, that they appeared, on the 
firſt glance, as if no human being had ever trode them before. 
Even the road, in which the party were, did but ſlightly con- 
tradict this error, for the high graſs and other luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, with which it was overgrown, told how very ſeldom the 
foot of a traveller had paſſed it. 

At length, from a diſtance, was heard the faint tinkling of a 
ſheep bell; and, ſoon after, the bleat of flocks, aud the party then 
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knew, that they were near ſome human habitation, for the light) 
which Ludovico had fancied to proceed from a town, had long 
been concealed by intervening mountains. Cheered by this 
hope, they quickened their pace along the narrow paſs they were 
winding, and it opened upon one of thoſe paſtoral vallies of the 
Apennines, which might be painted for a ſcene of Arcadia, and 
whoſe beauty and ſimplicity are finely contratted by the gran- 
deur of the ſnow topt mountains above. 

The morning light, now glimmering in the horizon, ſhewed 
faintly, at a little diſtance, upon the brow of a hill, which ſeem- 
ed to peep from © under the opening eyelids of the morn,” 
the town they were in ſearch of, and which they ſoon after 
reached, It was not without ſome difficulty, that they there 
found a houſe; which could afford ſhelter for themſelves and their 
horſes ; and Emily defired they might not reſt longer than was 
neceſſary for refreſhment. Her appearance excited ſome ſurpriſe ; 
for ſhe was without a hat, having had time only to throw on her 
veil before ſhe left the caſtle, a circumſtance that compelled her 
to regret again the want of money, without which it was impoſ- 
ſi>le to procure this neceſſary article of dreſs. 

Ludovico, on examining his purſe ; found it even inſufficient 
to ſupply preſent refreſhment, and Nu Pont, at length, ventured 
to inform the landlord, whoſe countenance was ſimple and hon» 
eſt of their exact ſituation, and requeſted that he would aſlift them 
to purſue their journey; a purpoſe which he promiſed to com- 
ply with, as far as he was able, when he learned that they were 
priſoners eſcaping from Montoni, whom he had -too much reaſon 
to hate, But, though he conſented to lend them freſh horſes 
to carry them to the next town, he was tou poor himſelf to truſt 
them with money, and they were again lamenting their povefty, 
when Ludovico who had been with his tired horſes to the hoveh 
which ſerved for a ſtable, entered the room, half frantic with joy, 
in which his auditors ſoon participated, On removing the ſad- 
dle from one of the horſes, he had found beneath it a ſmall bag, 
containing, no doubt, the booty of one of the condsttieri, who 
had returned from a plunlering excurſion, juſt before Ludovico 
left the caſtle, and whoſe horſe having ſtraye from the inner 
court, while his maſter was engaged in drinking, had broughr 
away the treaſure, which the ruffiaa had conſidered the reward 
of his exploit. 

On counting over this, Du Pont found that it would he more 
than ſufficient to carry them all to France, where he now deter- 


nuned to accompany. Emily, whether he ſhould obtain intelli- 
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gence of his regiment, or not; for, though he had as much con- 
fidence in the integrity of Ludovico, as his ſmall knowledge of 
him allowed, he could not endure the thought of committing 
her to his care for the voyage; nor, perhaps, had he relolution 
enough to deny himſelf the dangerous pleaſure, which he might 
derive from her preſence. 

He nov conſulted them, concerning the ſea port, to which 
they ſhould direct their way, and Ludovico, better informed of 


the geography of the country, ſaid, that Lezhorn was the nears 


eſt port of conſequence, which Du Pont knew alſo to be the 
moſt likely of any in Italy to affiſt their plan, ſince from thence 
veſſels of all nations were continually departing. Thither, there- 
fore, it was determined, that they ſhould proceed. 

Emily, having purchaſed a little ftraw hat, ſuch as was worn 
by the peaſant girls of "Tuſcany, and ſome other little neceſſary 
equipments for the journey, and the travellers, having exchanged 
their tired horſes for others better able to carry them, recom- 
menced their joyous way, as the ſun was rifing over the moun- 
tains, and, after travelling through this romantic country, for 
ſeveral hours, began to deſcend into the vale of Arno, And 


here Emily beheld all the charms of ſylvan and paſtoral landſcape 


united, adorned with the elegant villas of the Flozentiae nobles, 
and diverſified with the various riches of cultivation, How vived 
the ſhrubs, that embowered the flopes, with the-woods, that 
ſtretched amphitheatrically along the mountains] and, above all, 
how elegant the outline of theſe waving Apennines, now ſoften- 
ing from the wildneſs, which their interior regions exhibit. 
ed ! At a diſtance, in the eaſt, Emily diſcovered Florence, with 
its towers riſing on the brilliant horizon, and its luxuriant plain, 
ſpreading to the feet of the Apennines, ſpeckled with garcens 
and magnificent villas, or coloured with groves of orange and 


lemon, with vines, corn, and plantations of olives and mul berry; 


while, to the weſt, the vale opened to the waters of the Mediterra- 


nean, ſo diſtant, that they were known only by a blueiſn line that 


appeared upon the horizon, and by the light marine vapour, which 
juſt ſtained the æther above, 

With a full heart, Emily hailed the waves, that were to bear 
her back to her native country, the remembrance of which 
however, brought with it a pang ; for ſhe had there no home to 
receive, no parents to welcome her, but was going, like a for- 
Jorn pilgrim, to weep over the ſad ſpot, where he, who avas her 
father, lay interred, Nor were ſpirits cheered, when ſhe con- 
ſidered how long -it would probably be before ſhe ſhould fee 
Valancourt, who might be ſtationed with his regiment in a diſ- 
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tant part of France, and that, when they did meet, it would be 
only to lament the ſucceſsful villainy of Montoni ; yet, ftill ſhe 
voulu have felt inexpreſſible delight at the thought of being once 
more in the ſame country with Valancourt, had it even been 
certain, that ſhe could not ſee him, \ 

The intenſe heat, for it was now noon, obliged the travellers 
to look out for a ſhady receſs, where they might reſt, for a few 
hours, and the neighbouring thickets abounding with wild 
grapes, raſberries, and 15 promiſed them grateful refreſhment, 
Soon after, they turned from the road into a grove, whoſe thick 
foliage entirely excluded the ſunbeams, and where a ſpring guſh- 
ing from a rock, gave coolneſs to the air; and, having alighted 
and turned the horſes to graze, Annette and Ludovico, ran to 


gather fruit from the ſurrounding thickets, of which they ſoon te- 


turned withan abundance. 'The travellers ſeated under the ſhade 
of a pine and cypreſs — and on turf, enriched with ſuch a 
profuſion of fragrant flowers, as Emily had ſcarcely ever ſeen, 
even among the Pyrennees, took their ſimple repaſt, and viewed, 
with new delight, beneath the dark umbrage of gigantic pines, 
the glowing landſcape ſtretching to the fea. 

Emily and Du Pont gradually became thoughtful and ſilent; 
but Annette was all joy and loquacity, and Ludovico was gay, 
without forgetting the reſpectful diſtance, which was due to his 
companions, Ihe repaſt being over, Du Pont recommended 
Emily to endeavourto ſleep, during theſe-ſultry hours, and defiring 
the ſervants would do the ſame, Hi he would watch the while; 
but Ludovico wiſhed to ſpare him this trouble; and Emily and 
Annette wearied with travelling, tried to repoſe, while he ſtood 
guard with his trombone, 

When Emily, refreſhed by lumber, awoke, ſhe found the 
ſentinel aſleep on his poſt and Du Pont awake, but loſt in melan- 
choly thought. As the fun was yet too high to allow them to con- 
tinue their journey, and as it was neceſfary, that Ludovico, after 
the toils and trouble he had ſuffered, ſhould finiſh his ſleep, Emily 
took this opportunity of inquiring by whit accident Du Pont 
became Montoni's priſoner, and he, pleaſed with the intereſt 
this inquiry expreſſed and with the excuſe it gave him for talk. 
ing to her of himſelf, immediately anſwered hericurioſity, 

« I came into Italy, madam,” ſaid Du Pont, „in the ſervice of 


my country. In an adventure among the mountains, our party, 


engaging with the bands of Montoni, was routed, and I, with a 
jew of my comrades, was taken priſoner, When they told 
me, whoſe captive 1 was, the name of Montoni ſtruck me, tor L 
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remembered, that Madame Cheron, your aunt, had married an 
Italian of that name, and r had accompanied them into 
Italy. It was not, however, ti!l ſometime after, that I became 


convinced this was the ſame Montoni, or learned, that you 


madam, was under the ſame roof with myſelf, I will not pain 
you by deſcribing u hat were my emotions upon this diſcovery, 
which I owed to a ſentinel, whom I had ſo far won to my in- 
tereſt, that he granted me many indulgencies, one of which was 
very important to me, and ſomewhat dangerous to himſelf : but 
he perſiſted in refuſing to convey any letter, or notice of my 
ſituation to you, for he juſtly dreaded a diſcovery and the con- 
ſequent vengeance of Montoni. He however enabled me to ſee 
you more than once. You are ſurpriſed, madam, and I will ex- 
plain myſelf, My health and ſpirits ſuffered extremely from 
want of air and exerciſe, and, at length, I gained ſo far upon the 
pity, or the avarice of the man, that he gave me the means of 
walking on the terrace,” 

Emily now liſtened, with very anxious attention, to the nar- 
rative of Du Pont, who proceeded : 

« In granting this indulgence, he knew, that he had nothing 
to apprehend from a chance of my eſcaping from a caſtle, which 
was vigilantly guarded, and the neareſt terrace of which roſe over 
a perpendicular rock; he ſhewed me alſo,” continued Du Pont, 
« a door concealed in the cedar wainſcot of the apartment where 
I was confined, which he inſt ructed me how to open; and which, 
leading into a paſſage, formed within the thickneſs of the wall, 
that extended far along the caſtle, finally opened in an obſcure 
corner of the eaſtern rampart. I have ſince been informed, that there 
are many paſſages of the ſame kind concealed within the prodi- 
gious walls of that edifice, and which were, undoubtedly contriv- 
ed for the purpoſe of facilitating eſcapes in time of war. Through 
this avenue, at the dead of night, I often ſtole to the terrace, where 
I walked with the utmoſt caution, leſt my ſteps ſhould betray me 
to the ſentinels on duty in diſtant parts ; for this end of it, being 
guarded by high buildings, was not watched by ſoldiers. Inone 
of theſe midiught wanderings, I ſaw light in a caſement that over- 
looked the rampart, and which, I obſerved, was immediately over 
my priſon chamber. It occurred to me, that you might be in 
that apartment, and, with the hope, of ſeeing you, I placed my- 
ſelf oppoſite to the window.” 

Emily, remembering the figure that had formerly appeared on 


the terrace, and which had occaſioned her ſo much anxiety, ex- 


claimed, It was you then, Monſieur Du Pont, who occaſioned 
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me much fooliſh terror; my ſpirits were, at that time, fo mnch 
weakened by long ſuffering, that they took alarm at every hint.“ 
Du Pont, after lamenting, that he had occaſioned her any ap- 
prehenſion, added, “ As I reſted on the wall, oppoſite to your 
caſement, the conſideration of your melancholy fituation, and of 
my own, called from me involuntary ſounds of lamentation, 
which drew you, I fancy to the caſement ; I ſaw there a perſon, 
whom I believed to be you. O! I will fay nothing of my 
emotion at that moment ; I wiſhed to ſpeak, but prudence re- 
trained me, till the diſtant footſtep of a ſentinel compelled me 
ſuddenly to quit my ſtation, 

&« It was ſometime, before I had another opportunity of walk- 
ing, for I could only leave my priſon, when it happened to be 
the turn of one man to guard me; meanwhile, I became con- 
vinced from ſome circumſtances related by him, that your apart- 
ment was over mine, and, when again I ventured forth, I return- 
ed to your caſement, where again I ſaw you, but without dar- 
ing to ſpeak, I waved my hand, and you ſuddenly diſappear- 
ed; then it was, that I forgot my prudence, and yielded to la- 
mentation; again you appeared—you ſpoke—I heard the well 
known accent of your voice! and, at that moment, my diſcre- 
tion would have forſaken me again, had I not heard alſo the 
approaching ſteps of a ſoldier, when I inſtantly quitted the place, 
though not before the man had ſeen me, He followed down 
the terrace and gained ſo faſt upon me, that I was compelled to 
make uſe of a ſtratagem, ridiculous enough, to ſave myſelf. 
I had heard of the ſuperſtition of many of theſe men, and I ut- 
tered a ſtrange noiſe, with a hope, that my purſuer would miſ- 
take it for ſomething ſupernatural, and deſiſt from purſuit, 
Luckily for myſelf I ſucceeded ; the man, it ſeems, was ſubject 
to fits, and the terror he ſuffered threw him into one, by which 
accident I ſecured my retreat. A ſenſe of the danger I had eſ- 
caped, and the increaſed watchfulneſs, which my apearance had 
occaſioned among the ſentinels, deterred me ever after from 
walking on the terrace; but, in the ſtillneſs of night, I fre- 
uy beguiled myſelf with an old lute, procured for me by a 

oldier, which J ſometimes accompanied with my voice, and 
ſometimes, I will acknowledge, with a hope of making myſelf 
heard by you; but it was only a few evenings ago, that this 
hope was anſwered. I then thought I heard a voice in the 
wind, calling me; yet, even then J feared to reply, leſt the ſen- 
tinel at the priſon door ſhould hear me. Was [I right, madam, 
in this conjecture— was it you who ſpoke ?” 


—_— . 
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4 Yes,” ſaid Emily, with an involuntary figh, * you was 
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right indeed,” 

Du Pont, obſerving the painful emotions, which this queſtion 
revived, now changed the ſubject. © In one of my excurſions 
through the paſſage, which I have mentioned, I overneard a ſin- 
gular converſation,” ſaid he, 

In the paſſage !'* ſaid Emily, with ſurpriſe. 

« J heard it in the paſſage, ſaid Du Pont, “ but it proceeded 
from an apartment, adjoining the wall, within which the paſ- 
ſage wound, and the ſhell of the wall was there ſo thin, and was 
alſo ſomewhat decayed, that I could diſtiuctly hear every word 
ſpoken, on the other fide, It happened that Montoni and his 
companions were aſſembled in the room, and Montont began to 
relate the extraordinary hiſtory of the lady, his predeceſſor in 
the caſtle, He did, indeed, mention ſome very ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtances, and whether they were ſtrictly true, his conſcience 
muſt decide; I fear it will determine againſt him, But you, 
madam, have doubtleſs heard the report, which he defigns ſhould 
circulate, on the ſubject of that lady's myſterious fate.“ 

« I have, fir,” replied Emily, „and I perceive, that you 
doubt it.“ 

« I doubted it before the period I am ſpeaking of,” rejoined 
Du Pont; —“ but ſome circumſtances mentioned by Montoni, 
greatly contributed to my ſuſpicions. The account I then 
heard, almoſt convinced me, that he was a murderer, I trem- 
bled for you ;—the more ſo that I had heard the gueſts mention 
your name in a manner, that threatened your repoſe ; and, know- 
ing, that the moſt impious men are often the moſt ſuperſtitious, I 
determined to try whether I could not awaken their conſciences, 
and awe them from the commiſſion of the crime I dreaded. I 
liſtened cloſely to Montoni, and, in the moſt firiking peflages of 
his ſtory, 1 joined my voice, and repeated his laſt words in a 
diſguiſed and hollow tone,” 

« But was you not afraid of being diſcovered ?” ſeid Emily, 

&« I was not,” replied Du Pont; “for I knew, that, if Mon- 
tont had been acquainted with the ſecret of this paſſage, he 
would not have confined me in the apartment, to which it led. 
I knew alſo, from better authority, that he was ignorant of it. 
The party, for ſometime, appeared inattentive to my voice; 
but, at length, were ſo much alarmed, that they quitted the a- 
partment ; and, having heard Montoni order his ſervants to 
ſearch it, I returned to my priſon, which wes very diſtant from 
this part of the paſſage.” I remember p«r{cly to have Leard 
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of the converſation you mention,” ſaid Emily; © it fpread a 
general alarm among Montoni's people, and I will own I was 
weak enough to partake of it.” 

Monſieur Du Pont and Emily thus continued to converſe of 
Montoni, and then of France, an of the plan of their voyage; 
-when Emily told him, that it was her intention to retire to a 
convent in Languedoc, where ſhe had been formerly treated 
with much kindneſs, and from thence to write to her relation 
Monſieur Queſnel, and inform him of her conduct. There, ſhe 
deſigned io wait, till La Vallee ſhould again be her own, hi- 
ther ſhe hoped her income would ſometime permit her to return, 
for Du Pont now taught her to expect, that the eſtate of which 
Montoni had attempted to defraud her was not irrecoverably loſt, 
and he again congratulated her on her eſcape from Montoni, 
who, he had not a doubt, meant to have detained her for life. The 
poſſibility of recovering her aunt's eſtates for Valancourt and 
herfelt lighted up a joy in Emily's heart, ſuch as the had not 
known for many months ; but ſhe endeavoured to conceal thig 
from Monſieur Du Pont, lett it ſhould lead him to a painful re- 
mermbrance of his rival. 

They continued to converſe, till the ſun was declining in the 
welt, when Du Pont awoke Ludovico, and they ſet forward on 
their journey, Gradually deſcending the lower ſlopes of the val- 
ley, they reached the Arno, and wound along its paſtoral mar- 
gin, for many miles, delighted with the ſcenery around them, 
and with the remembrances, which its claſſic waves revived, 
At a diſtance, they heard the gay ſong of the peaſants among 
the vineyards, and obſerved the ſetting ſun tint the waves with 
yellow luſtre, and twilight draw a duſky purple over the moun- 
tains, which, at length, deepened into night. Then the /zceio/a 
the fire-fly of Tuſcany, was ſeen toflaſh its ſudden ſparks among 
the foliage, while the cicala, with its ſhrill note, became more 
6Jamorous than even during the noonday heat, loving beſt the 
hour when the Engliſh beetle, with leſs offenſive ſound, 


«© winds - 


His ſmall but ſullen horn, 
As oft he rifes *midit the twilight path, 
Againſt the pilgrim borne in heedleſs hum“. “ 


The travellers croſſed the Arno by moonlight, at a ferry, and 
learning, that Piſa was diſtant only a few miles down the river, 
they withed te have proceeded thither in a boat, but, as none 
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could be procured, they ſet out on their wearied horſes for that 
city. As they approached it, the vale expanded into a plain, 
variegated with vineyards, corn, olives and mulberry groves ; 
but it was late, before they reached its gates, where Emily was 
ſurpriſed to hear the buſy found of footſt teps and the tones 
of muſical inſtruments, as well as to ſce the lively groups, that 
fille the ſtreets, and ſhe almoſt fancied herſelf again at Venice; 
but here was no moonlight ſea—no gay gondolas, daſhing the 
waves, —no Pa//adian palaces, to throw enchantment over the 
fancy and lead it into the wilds of fairy ſtory, The Arno rol. 
led through the town, but no muſic trembled from Balconies 
over its waters; it gave only the buſy voices of ſatlors on board 
veſſels jult arrived from the Mediterranean; the melancholy heav- 
ing of the anchor, and the ſhrill hoatſwain's hiſtle; ſounds which, 
fince that period, have there ſunk almoſt into ſilence, They 
thea ſerved to remind Du Punt, that it was probable he might 
hear of a veſſel, ſailing ſoon to France from this port, and thus 
be ſpared the trouble of going to Leghorn. As foon as Emily 
had reached the inn, he went therefore to the quay, to make his 
inquiries z but after all the endeavours of himſelf and Ludovico, 
they could hear of no bark, deſtired immediately for France, and 
the travellers returned to their reſting place. Here alſo, Du Pont 
endeivourecd to learn where his regimont then lay, but could ac- 
quire no information concerning ii. The travellers retired ear- 
ly to reſt, aſter the fatigues of this day ; and, on the following, 
roſe early, an, wiihout pauſing to view the celebrated antiquities 
of the place, or the wonders of its hanging tower, purſued their 
journey in the cooler hours, through a charming country, rich 
with wine, and corn and oil. The Apennines, no longer awful, 
or even grand, here foftened into the beauty of {Ivan and vaſ. 
toral landſcape ; and Emily, as ſhe deſcended them, locked 
down delighted on Leghorn, and its ſpacious bay, filled wich 
veſſels, — crowned with theſe beautiful hills. 

She was no lefs ſurpriſed and amuſed, on entering this town, 
to find jt crowded with perſons in the dreſſes of all nations; a 
ſcene which reminded her of a Venetian maſquerade, ſuch as ſhe 
had witnefſed at the time of the Carnival; but here, was buſtle, 
without gaiety, and noiſe inſtead of muſic, while elegance was to 
be looked for only inthe waving outlines af the ſurrounding hills, 

Monſieur Da Pont, immediately on their arrival, went down to 
the quay, where he heari of ſeveral French veſſels, and of one that 
was to ſil in a few days for Marſeilles, from hence another veſſel 


#0uld be procured, without difficulty, to take them acroſs the gulf 
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of Lyons towarès Narbonne, on the coaſt not many leagues from 
which city he underfiood the convent was ſeated, to which Emily 
wiſhed to retire, He, therefore, immediately engaged with the 
captain to take them to Marſeilles, and Emily was delighted to 
hear, that her paſſage to France was ſecured, Her mind was 
now relieved from the terror of purſuit, and the pleaſing hope of 
ſoon ſeeing her native country—that country which held Valan- 
court, reſtored to her ſpirits a degree of cheerfulneſs, ſuch as ſhe 
had ſcarcely known, fince the death of her father, At Leghorn 
alſo, Du Pont heard of his regiment, and that it had embarked 
for France; a circumſtance, which gave him great ſatisfaction, 
tor he could now accompany Emily thither, without reproach to 
his conſcience, or apprehenſion of diſpleaſure from his comman. 
der. During theſe days, he ſcrupulouſly forbore to diſtreſs her 
by a mention of his paſſion, and ſhe was compelled to eſteem and 
pity, though ſhe could not love him. Heendeavoured to amuſe 
ter by ſnewing the environs of the town, and they often walked 
together on the ſea ſhore, and on the buſy quays, where Emily 
was frequently intereſted by the arrival and departure of veſſels, 
participating in the joy of meeting friends, and, ſometimes, ſhed- 
ding a ſympathetic tear to the ſorrow of thoſe, that were ſeparat- 
wg. It was after having witneſſed a ſcene of the latter kind, 
that fhe arranged the following ſtanzas: 


THE MARINER 


Soft came the breath of ſpring ; ſmooth flow'd the tide; 
Ard blue the heaven in its mirror ſmil'd; 

The white fail trembled, ſwell'd, expanded wide, 

The buſy ſailors at the anchor toil'd, 


With anxious friends, that ſhed the parting tear, 
The deck was throng'd—how ſwitt the moments fly! 
The vef[-1 heaves, the farewel ſigns appear; 

Mute ts each tongue, and eloquent cach eye ! 


The laſt dread moment comes !—The ſailor-youth 
Hides the big drop, and ſmiles amid his pain, 
Sooths his ſad bride, and vows eternal truth, 

« Farewel, my love—we ſhall—ſball meet again !” 


Long on the ſtern, with waving hand he ſlood ; 
The crowded ſhore ſinks, leſſening, from his view, 
As gradual glides the bark along the flood; 

His bride is {cen no more“ Adieu !-—adicu !” 
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The breeze of Eve moans low, her ſmile is o'er, 
Dim {tea!s her twilight down the crimſon'd weſt, 
He climbs the top-moſt maſt, to ſeck once more 
The far-ſeen coaſt, bc a.] his wiſhes reſt. 


He views its dark line on the diſtant ſky, 

And Fancy leads him 0 his little home, 

He ſees his weeping lgve, he hears her ſigh, 
He ſooths her grief; and tells of joys to come. 


Eve yields to nicht, the breeze to wintry gales, 
In one vaſt ſhade the ſeas and ſhores repoſe ; 
He turns his aching eyes, —his ſpirit fails, 
The chill tear falls ;—fad to the deck he goes, 


The Norm of midnight ſwells, the ſails are furl'd, 

Deep ſounds the lead but finds no friend'y ſhore, 
Fa"? oer the waves, the wretc-ed bark is hurl'd, 

% O Ellen, Ellen] we muſt meet no more l“ 


Lightnings, that ſhew the vaſt and foamy deep, 

The rending thunders, as they onward rol], 

The loud loud winds, that o'er the billows ſweeps 
Shake the $:m nerve, appall the braveſt foul ! 


Ah ! wha: avails the ſeamen's toiling care! 
The flraimng cordage burſts, the mat is riv'n ; 
The ſourds of terror groan alorg the air, 
Then fink afar ;—the bark on 10cks is driv'n | 


Fierce o'er the wreck ihe whelming waters paſyd, 
The helricfs crew ſunk in the roarine main! 
Henry's faint accents trembled in the bla 


% Farewe!, my love !—we ne*er ſhall mect again! 


Of, at the calm and filent exoring hour, 
When ſummer-breezes linger on the wave, 
A mcelenciho!ly voice is bea d to pour 

Its lonely iweetnefs o%cr poor Henry's grave | 


And oft, at midnight, airy rains are heard 
Around the grove, where Ellen's form is laid; 
Nor is the dirge by villge-maiders ſea'd, 


For lovers? ſpirits guard the holy ſhade ! 
C 2 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


© Oh! the joy 
Of young ideas, painted on th mind 
In the warm glowing colours fancy ſpreads 
On objects not vet known, when all 1s new, 
And all is lovely!“ Sac RED DRAMAS, 


\ \ E now return to Languedoc and to the mention of Count 
De Villefort, the noblemar, who fucceeded to an eſtate of the 
Marquis De Villeroi, fituated near the monaſtery of St. Claire, 
It may be recollected, that this chateau was uninhabited, when 
St. Aubert and his daughter were in the neighbourhood, and that 
the former was much affected on diſcovering himſelf to be fo 
near Chateau- le-Blanc, a place, concerning which the good old 
La Voiſion afterwards dropped ſome hints, that had alarmed 
Emiy's curioſity. 

It was in the year 1584, the beginning of that, in which St. 
Aubert died, that Francis Beauveau, Count De Villefort, came 
into poſſeſſion of the manſion and extenſive domain called Cha- 
teau-le-Blanc, ſituated in the province of Languedoc, on the ſhore 
of the Mditerranean, This eſtate, which, during ſome centuries, 
had belonged to his family, now deſcended to him, on the 
deceaſe of his relative, the Marquis De Villeroi, who had been 
latterly a man of reſerved manners and auſtere character; cir- 
cumflances, which, together with the duties of his profeſſion, that 
often called him into the field, had prevented any degtee of inti- 
macy with his couſin, the Count De Villefort, For many years, 
they bad known little of each other, and the Count received the 
firſt intelligence of his death, which happened in a diſtant part 
of France, together with the inſtruments, that gave him poſſeſſion 
of the domain Chateau-le-Blanc ; but it was not till the follow - 
ing year, that he determined to viſit that eſtate, when he deſign- 
ed to paſs the avtumn there, The ſcenes of Chateav-le-Blanc 
often came to his remembrance, heightened by the touches, which 
a warm imagination gives to the recollection of early pleaſures ; 
ſor, many yea!s before, in the lifetime of the Marchioneſs, and 
at that age when the mind is particulatly ſenſible to impreſſions 
of gaiety and delight, he had once viſited this ſpot, and though 
he had paſſed a long intervening period amidft the vexations and. 
tumults of public affairs, which too frequently corrode the heart, 
and vitiate ihe taſte, the ſhades of Languedoc and the grandeur 
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of its diſtant ſcenery had never been remembered by him with 
indifference. 

During many years, the Chateau had heen ahandoned by the 
late Marquis, and, being inhabited only by an old ſteward and 
his wife, - had been ſuffered to fall much into decay. To 
ſuperintend the repairs, that would be requiſite to make it a 
comfortable reſidence, had been a principal motive with the 
Count for paſſing the Autumnal months in Languedoc; and 
neither the remonſtrances, or the tears of the Counteſs, for, on 
urgent occaſions, ſhe could weep, were powerful enough to over- 
come his determination. She prepared, therefore, to obey the 
command which ſhe could not conquer, and to reſign the gay aſ- 
ſemblies of Paris, — where her beauty was generally unrivalled 
and won the applauſe, to which her wit had but feeble claim— 
for the twilight canopy of woods, the lonely grandeur of moun- 


- tains and the ſolemnity of gothic halls and of long, long galle- 


ries, which echoed only the ſolitary ſtep of a domeſti-, or the 
meaſured clink, - that aſcended from the great clock—the 
ancient monitor of the hall below. From theſe melancholy ex- 
pectations ſhe endeavoured to relieve her ſpirits by recollecting 
all that ſhe had ever heard, concerning the joyous vintage of the 
plains of Languedoc ; but there, alas! no airy forms would 
bound to the gay melody of Parifian dances, and a view of the 
ruſtic ſeſtivities of peaſants could afford little pleaſure to a heart, 
in which even the feelings of ordinary benevolence had long 
ſince decayed under the corruptions of luxury. a 

The Count had a ſon and a daughter, the children of a for- 
mer marriage, who, he deſigned, ſhould accompany him to the 
ſouth of France; Henri, who was in his twentieth year, was in 
the French ſervice ; and Blanche, who was not yet eighteen, had 
been hitherto confined to the convent, where ſhe had been placed 
immediately on her father's ſecond marriage. The preſent 
Counteſs, who had neither ſufficient ability or inclination to ſu- 
perintend the education of her daughter-in-law, had adviſed this 
ſtep, and the dread of ſuperior beauty had fince urged her to employ 
every art, that might prevail on the Count to prolong the period 
of Blanche's ſecluſion; it was, therefore, with extreme mortifica- 
tion, that ſhe now underſtood that he would no longer ſubmit on 
this ſubject, yet it afforded her ſome conſolation to conſider, that, 
though the Lady Blanche would emerge from her convent, the 
ſhades of the country would, for ſometime, veil her beauty from 
the publiceye. ' 

On the morning which commenced the journey, the poſtillions 
ſtopped at the convent, by the Count's order, to take up Blanche, 
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whoſe heart beat with delight, at the proſe of novelty and 
freedom now before her, As the time of her departure drew 
nigh, her impatience had increaſed, and the laſt night, during 
which ſhe counted every note of every hour, had appeared the 
moſt redious of any ſhe had ever known, The morniog ligt, 
at length, dawned ; the matin bell rng; ihe heard the nuns 
deſcending from their chambers, an ſhe ittarted from a fl-eplefs 
pillow to welcome the day, which Ws to emancipaie her from 
the ſeverities of a cloiſter, and introduce her to a world, where 

leaſure was ever ſmiling, and gooiin+ſs ever blefſ-.{—where, 
in ſhort nothing but pleaſure and goo neſs reigned ! When the 
bell of the great gate rang, and the ſrund was tvilowed by that 
of carriage wheels, ſhe ran, wi ha palpitating heart, to her lat- 
tice, and perceiving her father's carriage in the court below, 
danced, with airy ſteps, along the gallery, where ſhe was met by 
2 nun with a ſummons from the ablb-ſs, In the next moment, 
ſhe was in the parlour, and 1n the preſence of the Counteſs, who 
now avpeared to her as an angel, that was to lead her into haps 
pineſs. But the emotions of the Counteſs, on behol ing her, 
were not in uniſon with thoſe of Blanche, who had never appear- 
ed {\ lovely as at this moment, when her countenance, animated 
by the lightning ſmile of joy, glowed with the beauty of happy 
innocence. 

After converſing for a few minutes with the abbeſo, the Coun- 
teſs roſe io go. This was the moment, which Blanche had an- 
ticipated with ſuch eager expecta ion, the ſummit from which 
ſhe looked down upon the fairy land of happineſs, and ſurveyed 
all its enchantment; was it a moment, then, for tears of regret ? 
Yet it was ſo, She turned, with an altered and dejeRed coun- 
tenance, to her young companions, who were come to bid her 
farewel, and wept ! Even my lady abbeſs, fo ſtately aud fo ſo- 
lemn, ſhe {:Juted with a degree of ſorrow, which, an hour be- 
fore, ſhe would have believed it impoſſible to feel, and which 
may be accounted for by confidering how reluctantly we all part 
even with unpleaſing objects, when the ſeperztion is conſciouſly 
for ever. Again ſhe kitſed the poor nuns and then followed the 
Counteſs from that ſpot with tears, which ſhe expected to leave 
only with ſmiles. 

But the preſence of her father and the variety of obj cts, on 
the road, ſoon engaged her attention, and diſſipated the ſhade, 
which tender regret had thrown upon her ſpirits. In-ttenive 
to a converſation, Which was paſſing between the Counteſs and 


2 Mademoiſelle Bearn, her friend, Blanche fat, loſt in pleaſing re- 
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verie, as ſhe watched the clouds floating filently along the blue 


expanſe, now veiling the ſun and ſtretching their ſhadows along 
the diſtant ſcene, and then diſcloſing all his brightneſs. The 
journey continued to give Blanche inexpreſſible delight, for new 
ſcenes of nature were every inſtant opening to her view, and her 
fancy became ſtored with gay and beautiful imagery. 

It was on the evening of the ſeventh day, that the travellers 
came within view of Chateau-le-Blanc, - the romantic beauty of 
whoſe ſituation ftrongly impreſſed the imagination of Blanche, 
who obſerved, with ſublime aſtoniſhment, the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, which had been ſeen only at a diſtance during the day, 
now riſing within a few leagues, with the wild cliffs and im- 
menſe precipices, which the evening clouds, floating round them 
now diſcloſed, and again veiled, The ſetting rays, that tinged 
their ſnowy ſummits with a roſeate hue, touched their lower 
points with various colouring, while the blueiſh tint,that pervad- 
ed their ſhadowy receſſes, gave the ſtrength of contraſt to the 
ſplendour of light, The plains of Languedoc, bluſhing with the 


purple vine and diverſified with groves of mulberry, almond and 


olives, ſpread far to the north and the eaſt ; to the ſouth, ap- 
peared the Mediterranean, clear as cryſtal, and blue as the hea- 
vens it reflected, bearing on its boſom veſſels, whoſe white ſails 
eaught the ſunbeams, and gave animation to the ſcene, On a 
high promontory, waſhed by the waters of the Mediterranean, 
Rood her father's manſion, almoſt ſecluded from the eye by woods 
of intermingled pine, oak and cheſnut, which crowned the emi- 
nence, and ſloped towards the plains, on one fide ; while on the 
other, they extended to a conſiderable diſtance along the ſea 
ſhores, 

As Blanche, drew nearer, the gothic features of this ancient 


manſion ſucceſſively appeared firſt an embattled turret,.r:fing . 


above the trees—then the broken arch of an immenſe gateway, 
retiring beyond them; and ſhe almoſt fancied herſelf approach- 
ing a caſtle, ſuch as is often celebrated in early ſtory, where 
the knights look out from the battlements on ſome champion 


below, who, clothed in black armovr, comes with his compan- 


ions, to reſcue the fair lady of his love from the oppreſſion of his 
rival ; a ſort of legends, to which ſhe had once or twice obtain- 
ed acceſs in the library cf her convent, that ike many others, 
belonging to the monks, was ſtored with theſe reliques cf ro- 
mantic ſiction. 

The carriages ſtopped at a gate, which led into the domain of 
the chateau, but which was now faſtened ; and the great bell, 
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that had formerly ſerved to announce the arrival of ſtrangers, 
having long ſince fallen from its ſtation, a ſervant climbed over 
a ruined part of the a joining wall, to give notice to thoſe with- 
in of the arrival of their lord. 

As Blanche leaned from the coach window, ſhe reſigned her- 
ſelf to the ſweet and gentle emotions, which the hour and the 
ſcenery awakened, the ſan had now left the earth, and twilight 
began to darken the mountains; while the diſtant waters, re- 
flecting the bluſh that ſtill glos ed in the weft, appeared like 
a line of light, ſkirting the horizon, The low murmur of 
waves, breaking on the ſhore, came in the breeze, and, now and 
then, the melancholy daſhing of oars was feebly keard from a 
diſtance. She was foffered to indulge her penſive mood, for 
the thoughts of the reſt of the party were filently engaged upon 
the ſubjeRs of their ſeveral intereſts, Meanwhile, the Counteſs, 
reflefting with regret, upon the gay parties ſhe had left at Paris, 
furveyed with diſguſt what ſhe thought the gloomy woods and 
ſolitary wildneſs of the ſcene ; and, ſhrinking from the proſpect 
of being ſhut up in an old caſtle, was prepared to meet every 
object with diſpleaſure. The feelings of Henri were ſomewhat 
ſimilar to thoſe of the Counteſs ; he gave a mournful ſigh to the 
delights of the capital, and to the remembrance of a lady, who, 
he believed, had engaged his affections, and who had, certainly 
faſcinated his imagination; but the ſurrounding country, and the 
mode of life, on which he was entertaining, bad, for him, at leaſt, 
the charm of novelty, and his regret was ſoftened by the gay 
expectations of youth. 

The gates being at length unbarred, the carriage moved flows 
ly on, under ſpreading cheſnuts, that almoſt excluded the re- 
mains of day, following what had been formeil) a road, but 
which now overgrown with luxuriant vegetation, could be 


traced only by the boundary, formed by trees, on either fide, 


and which wound for near half a mile among the woods, before 
it reached the chateau. This was the very avenue that St. Aubert 
and Emily had formerly entered, on their firſt arrival in the 
neighbourhood, with the hope of finding a houſe that would re- 
ceive them, for the night, and had ſo abruptly quitted, on per- 
ceiving the wildneſs of the place, and a figure, which the poſ- 
tillion had fancied was a robber. 

% What a diſmal place is this!“ exclaimed the Counteſs, as 
the carriage penetrated the deeper receſſes of the woods, © Sure- 
ly my lord, you do not mean to paſs all the autumn in this bar- 


barous ſpot l one ought to bring hither a cupofthe waters of Lethe, 
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that the remembrance of pleaſanter ſcenes may not heighten, at 
leaſt, the the natural drearineſs of theſe.” 

6 I ſhall be governed by circun ſtanees, madam,” fail the Count, 
« this barbarous ſpot was inhabited by my anceſtors.“ 

The carriage now ſtopped at the chateau, where at the door 
of the great hall appeared the old ſteward and the Pariſian ſer- 
vants, who had been ſent to prepare the chateau, waiting to re- 
ceive their lord, Lady Blanche now perceived, that the edifice 
was not built entirely in the gothic ſtyle, but that it had adi. 
tions of a more modern date; the large an glo»my hall, ho- 
ever, into which ſh- now entered, was entirely gothic, and ſump- 
tuous tapeſtry, which it was now too dark to diltinguiſh, hung 
upon the walls, and depictured ſcenes from ſome of the ancient 
Provencal romances, A vaſt gothic window, embroidered with 
clematis and egluntine, that aſcended to the ſouth, led the eye, 
now that the caſements' were thrown open, through this verdant 
ſhade, overa fl»ping lawn, to the tops of dark woods, that hung 
upon the brow of x promontory. Beyond appeared the waters 
of the Mediterranean, ftretching far to the ſouth, and to the 
eaſt, where they were loſt in the horizon ; while, to the north- 
eaſt, they were bounded by the luxuriant ſhores of Languedoc 
and Provence, enriched with wood, and gay with vines ani ſlop- 
ing paſtures ; and to the ſouth-weſt by the majeſtic Pyrenees, 
now fading from the eye, beneath the gradual gloom, 

Blanche, as ſhe crofled the hall, topped a moment to obſerve 
this lovely proſpect, which the evening twilight obſcured, yet did 
not conceal. But ſhe was quickly awakened from the compla- 
cent delight, which this ſcene had diffuſed upon her mind, by 
the Counteſs, who diſcontented with every object around, and 
impatient for refreſhment and repoſe, haſtened forward to a large 
parlour, whoſe cedar wainſcot, narrow, pointed caſements, and 


dark ceiling of carved cypreſs wood, gave it an aſpect of peculiar 


gloom, which the dingy green velvet of the chairs and couches, 
ringed with tarniſhed gold, had once been defigned to enliven, 

While the Counteſs inquired for refreſhment, the Count, at- 
tended by his ſon, went to look over ſome part of the chateay, 
and Lady Blanche reluctantly remained to witneſs the diſcon- 
tent and ill humour of her ſtep- mother. | 

« How long have you lived in this deſolate place?“ ſaid her 
ladyſhip, to the old houſe keeper, who came to pay her duty, A- 
bove twenty years, your lady ſhip, on the next feaſt of St. Jerome.“ 

« How happened it, that you have lived here ſo long, and al- 
noſt alone, too? I underſtood, that the chateau, had been ſhut 
vp for ſome years?” : 
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te Yes, madam, it was for many years after my late lord, the 
Count, went to the wars; but it is above twenty years, ſince I 
and my huſband eame into his ſervice. The place is ſo large | 
and has of late been ſo lonely, that we were loſt in it, and, after 
ſometime,we went to live in a cottage at the end of the woods, 
near ſome of the tenants, and came to look after the chateau, 
every now and then, When my lord returned to France from 
the wars, he took a diſlike to the place, and never came to live 
here again, and ſo he was ſatisfied with our remaining at the cot- 
tage. Alas—alas! how the chateau is changed from what it 
once was! What delight my late lady uſed to take init! I well 
remember when ſhe came here a bride, and how fine it was,— 
Now, it has been neglected ſo long, and is gone into ſuch decay 
I ſhall never ſee thoſe days again !” | 

The Counteſs appearing to be ſomewhat offended by the 
thoughtleſs ſimplicity, with which the old woman regretted for- 
mer times, Dorothee added“ But the chateau will now be in- 
habi ted, and cheerful again; not all the world could tempt me 
to live in it alone.“ - | 

« Well, the experiment will not be made, I believe,“ ſaid the 
Counteſs, diſpleaſed that her own filence had been unahle to 
awe the loquacity of this ruſtic old houſe keeper, now ſpared 
from further attendance by the entrance of the Count, who ſaid 
he had been viewing part of the chateau, and found, that it would 
require conſide rahle repairs and ſome alterations, before it would 
be perfectly comfortable, as a place of reſidence. “I am ſorry 
to hear it, my lord,” replied the Counteſs, © And why ſorry, 
madam ?”” © Becauſe the place will ill repay your trouble; and 
were it even a paradiſe, it would be inſuffe rable at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from Paris.” 

The Count made no reply, but walked abruptly to a window, 
« 'There are windows, my lord, but they neither admit enter- 
tainment, or light ; they ſhew only a ſcene of ſavage nature.” 

J am at a loſs, madam,” faid the Count, © to conjecture 
what you mean by ſavage nature, Do thoſe plains, or thoſe 
woods, or that fine expanſe of water, deſerve the name?“ 

«© Thoſe mountains certainly do, my lord,” rejoined the Coun- 
teſs, pointing to the Pyrenees, “and this chateau, though not a 
work of rude nature, is to my taſte, at leaſt one of ſavage art.” 
The Count coloured highly. © This place, madam, was the 
work of my anceſtors,” ſaid he, “ and you muſt allow me to ſay, 
that your preſent converſation diſcovers neither good taſte, or 
good manners,” Blanche, now ſhocked at an altercation, whic! 


though it had been either ſuffered to fall into decay, or had never 
been properly finiſhed, The windows, which were numerous and 


9 
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red to be increaſing to a ſerious diſagreement, roſe to leave 

the room, when her mother's woman entered it ; and the Coun- 
teſs immediately deſiring to be ſhewn to her own apartment, 
withdrew, attended by Mademoiſelle Bearn, 
Lady Blanche it beiag not yet dark, took this opportunity of 
exploring new ſcenes, and leaving the parlour, ſhe paſſed from 
the hall into a wide gallery, whoſe walls were decorated by marble 
pilaſters, which ſupported an arched roof, compoſed of a rich 
mofaic work. Through a diſtant window, that ſeemed to ter- 
minate the gallery, were ſeen the purple clouds of evening and.a 
land ſcape, whoſe features, thinly veiled in twilight, no longer 
appeared diſtinctly, but, blended into one grand maſs, ſtretched 
to the horizon, coloured only with a tint of ſolemn grey. 
The gallery terminated in a ſaloon, to which the wiadow 
fhe had ſeen through an open door, belonged ; but the increaſing 
duſk permitted her only an imperfect view of this apartment, 
which ſeemed to be magnificent and of modern archiceRure ; 


large, deſcended low, and afforded a very exteniive, and what 
Blanche's fancy repreſented to be, a very lovely proſpect; and 
ſhe frond for ſometime, ſurveying the grey obſcurity, and de- 
picturing imaginary woods and mountains, vallies and rivers, on 
this ſcene of night; her ſolemn ſenſations rather aſſiſted, than 
interrupted, by the diſtant bark of a watch dog, and by the 
breeze, as it trembled upon the light foliage of the ſhrubs. Now 
and then appeared fora momeat, among the woods, a cottage light; 
and, at length, was heard, afar off, the evening bell of a convent, 
dying on the air. When ſhe withdrew her thoughts from theſe 
ſubjects of fanciful delight, the gloom and filence of the ſaloon 
ſomewhat awe her; and, having ſought the door of the gallery, 
and purſued, for a conſiderable t1me, a dark paſſage, ſhe came to 
a hall, but one totally different from that ſhe had formerly ſeen, 
By the twilight, admiited through an open portico, ſhe could 
juſt diſtinguiſh this apartment to be of very light and airy ar- 
chitecture, and that it was paved with white marble, pillars of 
which ſupported the roof, that roſe into arches built in the 
Mooriſh ttyle, While Blanche ſtood on the ſteps of this portico, 
the moon roſe over the ſea, and gradually diſcloſed, in partial 
light, the beauties of the eminence, on which ſhe ſtood, whence 
2 lawn, now rude and overgrown with high graſs, ſloped to the 
woods, that almoſt ſurrounding the chateau, extended in a grand 
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{weep down the ſouthern ſides of the promontory to the very 
margin of the ocean. Beyond the woods, on the north fide, a 
peared a long tract of the plains of Languedoc; and to the eaſt, 
the landſcape ſhe had before dimly ſeen, with the towers of a 
monaſtery, illumined by the moon, riſing over dark groves, 

The ſoft and ſhadowy tint, that overſpread the ſcene, the 
waves, undulating in the moonlight, and their low and meaſur. 
ed murmurs on the beach, were circumſtances, that united to 
elevate the unaccuſtomed mind of Blanche to enthuſiaſm, 

« And have I lived in this glorious world ſo long,” ſaid ſhe, 
and never till now beheld ſuch a proſpet—never experienced 
theſe delights ! Every peaſant girl, on iny father's domain, has 
viewed from her infancy the face of nature ; has ranged, at li- 
berty, her romantic wilds, while J have been ſhut in a cloiſter 
from the view of theſe beautiful appearances, which were de- 
ſigned to enchant all eves, and awaken all hearts. How can the 
poor nuns and friars feel the full fervour of devotion, if they ne- 
ver ſee the ſun riſe, or ſet ? Never, till this evening, did 1 know 
what true devotion is; for, never before did U ſee the ſun fink 
below the vaſt earth ! To-morrow, for the firſt time in my life, 
I will ſee it riſe. O who would live in Paris, to look upon 
black walls, and dirty ſtreets, when, in the country, they might 
gaze on the blue heavens, and all the green earth!“ 

This enthuſiaſtic ſoliloquy was interrupted by a ruſtling noiſe 
in the hall; and, while the lonelineſs of the place made her ſen- 
ſible to fear, ſhe thought ſhe perceived ſomething moving be. 
tween the pillars, For a moment ſhe continued ſilentiy obſerv. 
ing it, till aſhamed of her ridiculous apprehenfions, ſhe recol- 
lected courage enough to demand who was there. O my 
young lady, 15 it you ?” ſaid the old houſekeeper, who was come 
to ſhut the windows, © I am glad it is you,” The manner, in 
which ſhe ſpoke this, with a faint breath, rather ſurpriſed Blanche, 
who ſaid, © You ſeemed frightened, Dorothee, what is the mat- 
er? | 

« No, not frightened, ma'amſelle,“ replied Dorothee, heſitat- 
ing and trying to appear compoſed, “but I am old, and—a lit- 
tle. matter flartles ne,” The Lady Blanche ſmiled at the diſ- 
tinction. „I am glad that my lord the Count is come to live at 
the chateau, ma'amſelle,”* continued Dorothee, © for it has been 
many a year deſerted, and dreary enough ; now, the place will 
look a little as jt uſed to do, when my poor lady was alive,” 
Blanche inquired how long it was, ſince the Marchioneſs died? 
% Alas! my lady,“ repiled Dorothee, “ fo long—that 1 have 


the chateau?“ 
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ceaſed to count the years ! The place, to my mind has mouraed 
ever ſince, and I am ſure my lord's vaſſals have ! But you have 
loſt yourſelf, ma'amſclle,--{hall I ſhew you to the other fide of 

Blanche inquired how long this part of the edifice had been 
built. „ Soon after my lord's marriage, ma'am,” replied Do- 
rothee. The place was large enough without this- addition, 
for many rooms of the old building were even then never made 
uſe of, and my lord had a princely huuſehold too; but he thought 
the ancient manſion gloomy, and gloomy enough it is!“ Lady 
Blanche now deſired to be ſhewn tothe inhabited part of the chateau; 
and, as the paſſages were intizely dark, Dorothee conducted her along 
the edge of the lawn to the oppoſite fide of the edifice, where a 
door opening into the great hall, ſhe was met by Mademoiſelle 
Bearn, © Where have you been fo long?“ ſaid ſhe, “1 had 
begun to think ſome wonderful adventure had befallen you, and 
that the giant of this enchanted ceſtle, or the ghoſt, which, no 
doubt, haunts it, had conveyed you through a trap-door into 
ſome ſubterranean vault, whence you was never to return,” 

© No,” replied Blanche, laughingly, « you feem to love ad- 
ventures ſo well, that I leave them tor you to achieve.“ 

« Well, I am willing to achieve them, provided I am allowed 
to Ceſcribe them,” 

« My dear Mademoiſelle B-arn,”” fait Henri, as he met her 
at the door of the parlour, „no ghoſt of theſe days would be {9 
ſavage as to impoſe filence on you. Our ghoſts ate mote civil- 
1zed than to condemn a lady to a purgatory feverer even than 
their own, be it what it may.“ 

Mademoiſelle Bearn replied only by a laugh; and the Count 
now- entering the room, ſupper was ſerved, curing which he 
ſpoke little, frequently appeared to be abſtracted from the com- 
pany, and more than once remarked, that the place was greatly 
altered, ſince he had laſt ſeen it, © Many years have intervened 
ſince that period, ſaid he; © and, though the grand features 
of the ſcenery admit of no change, they impreſs me with ſenſa- 
tions very different from thoſe 1 formerly experienced.“ 

« Did-theſe ſcenes, fir,” ſaid Blanche, „ever appear more 
lovely, than they do now ? To me this ſeems hardly poſſible.” 
The Count, regarding her-with a melancholy ſmile, ſaid, they 


once were as delightful to me, as they are now to you; the. 


landicape 1s not changed, but time has changed me ; from my 
miad the illuſion, which gave ſpirit to the colouring of nature, 


is fading faſt! If you live, my dear Blanche, to reviſit this 
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ſpot, at the diſtance of many years, you will, perhaps, remem- 
ber and underſtand the feehngs of your father,” 

Lady Blanche, affeRed by theſe words, remained filent ; ſhe 
looked forward to the period, which the Count anticipated, 
and conſidering, that he who now ſpoke, would then probably be 
no more, her eyes bent to the ground, were filled with tears. — 
She gave her hand to her father, who {miling affectionately, roſe 
from his chair, and went to a window to conceal his emotion. 

'The fatigues of the day made the party ſeparate at an early 
hour, when Blanche retired throvgh a long oak gallery to her 
chamber, whoſe ſpacious and lofty walls, high antiquated caſe- 
ments, and, what was the effect of theſe, its gloomy air, did not re- 
concile her to its remote ſituation, in this ancient building, The 
furniture, alſo, was of ancient date; the bed was of blue damaſk, 
trimmed with taruiſhed gold lace, and its lofty teſter roſe in the 
form of a canopy, whence the curtains deſcended, like thoſe of 
ſach tents as are ſometimes repreſented in old pictures, and, in- 
deed, much reſembling thoſe, exhibited on the faded tapeltry, 
with which the chamber was hung. To Blanche, every object 
here was matter of curioſity ; and, taking the light from Her 
woman to examiae the tapeſtry, ſhe perceived, that it repreſent- 
ed ſcenes from the wars of "I roy, though the almoſt colourleſs 
worlied now mocked the glowirg aQtions they once had painted. 
She lavghel at the ludicrous abſurdity ſhe obſerved, till recol- 
lectiog, that the hands, which had wove it, were, like the poet, 
whoſe thoughts of ſite they had attempted to expreſs, long ſinoe 
mouldered into duſt, a train of melancholy ideas paſſed over her 
n. ind, and ſhe al:nolt wept, 

Having given her woman a ſtrict injunction to awaken her, 
before ſanriſe, ſhe diſmiſſed her; and then, to diſſipate the gloom 
which reflection had caſt upon her ſpirits, opened one of the 
high caſemenrts, and was again cheered by the face of living na- 
ture, The ſhadowy earth, the air, and ocean—all was till, A- 
long the deep ſerene of the heavens, a few light clouds floated 
flow!y, through whoſe ſkirts the ſtars now ſeemed to tremble, and 
now 10 emerge with purer ſplendour. Blanche's thoughts aroſe 
involuntarily to the great Author of the ſublime objects ſhe con- 
templated, and ſhe breathed a prayer of finer devotion, than any 
ſhe had ever uttered beneath the vaulted roof of a cloiſter. At 
this caſement,ſte remained till the glooms of caidnight were ſtreteh- 
ed over the proſpect. She then retired to her pillow, and, « with 
gay viſions of to-morrow,” to thoſe ſweet ſlumbers, which health 
and happy innocence only know, 

*« To-morrow to fieſh woods and paſtures new.” 
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«© What tranſport to retrace our carly plays, 
Oar eaſy bliſs, whea cach thing joy ſupplied, 
Ihe woods, the mountains and the warbling maze 


Of the wild brooks !”? 
THOMPSON: - 


Braxcues ſlumbers continued, till long after the hour, 
which ſhe had ſo impatiently anticipated, for her woman, fatigu- 

ed with travelling, did not call her, tiil breakfaſt- was nearly 
ready, Her diſappoiatment, however was inſtantly forgotten, 
when, on opening — caſement, ſhe ſaw on one hand, the wide 

ſea ſparkling in the morning rays, with its ſtealing ſails and 
glancing oars; and on the other, the freſu woods, the plains far 
ſtretching and the blue mountains, all glowing with the ſplen- 
dour of day. 

As ſhe inſpired the pure breeze, health ſpread a deeper built: 
upon. her countenance, and pleaſure danced in her eyes. 

« Who could firſt invent convents!“ ſaid the, © and who could 
firſt perſuade people to go into them? and to make religion a 
pretence, too, where all that ſhould inſpire it, is ſo carefully ſnut 
out ! God is beſt pleaſed with the homage of a grateful heart, 
and, when we view his glories, we feel moſt grateful, I never 
felt ſo much devotion, during the many dull years I was in the 
convent, as I have done in the few hours that I have been here, 
where I need only look on all around me, to adore God in my 
1amoſt heart,” | 

Saying this, ſhe left the window, bounded along the gallery, 
and, in the next moment, was in the breakfaſt room, where the 
Count was already ſeated. "ihe cheerfulneſs of a bright ſunſhine 
had diſperſed the melancholy glooms of his reſlectione, a pleaſant 
ſmile was on his countenance, and he ſpoke in an enlivening 
voice to Blanche, whoſe heart echoed back the tones. Henri 
and, ſoon after, the Counteſs with Mademoiſelle Bearn appeared, 
and the whole party ſeemed to acknowledge the influence of the 
ſcene ; even the Counteſs was fo much reanimated as to receive 
the civilities of her huſband with complacency, and but once for- 
7 her good humour, which was when fhe aſked whether they 

ad any neighbours, who were likely to make his barbaroxs ſpot 
more tolerable, and whether the Count believed it poſſible for her 
to exiſt here, without ſome amuſe ment?“ | 
D 2 
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Soon after breakfaſt the party diſperſed ; the Count, ordering 
his ſteward toattend him in the library, went to ſurvey the con- 
dition of his premiſes, and to viſit ſome of his tenants; Henri 
haſtened with alacrity to the ſhore to examire a boat, that was 
to bear them on a little voyage in the evening and to ſuperintend 
the a juſtment of a filk awning ; while the Counteſs, attended by 
Mademoiſelle Bearn, retired to an apartment on the modern fide 
cf the chateau, which was fitted up with airy elegance; and, as 
the windows opened upon balconies, that fronted the ſea, ſhe was 
there ſaved from a view of the horrid Pyrenees, Here, while ſhe 
reclined on a ſofa, and, caſting her languid eyes over the ocean, 
which appeared beyond the wood tops, indulged in the luxuries 
of exnz7, her companion read aloud a ſentimental novel, on ſome 
faſhionable ſyſtem of philoſophy, for the Counteſs was herſelf 
ſome what of a phil:fpher, eſpecially as to infidelity, and among 
a certain circle her opinions were waited for with impatience, 
and received as dectrines. * 

Ihe Lady Blanche, meanwhile, haſtened to indulge, amidſt 
the wild wood walks around the chateau, her rew enthuſtaſ 

where, as ſhe wandered under the ſhades, her gay ſpirits gradual+/ 
ly yielded to penſive complacency, Now, ſhe moved with ſol- 
emn ſteps, beneath the gloom of thickly interwoven branches, 
heie the freſh dew ſtill hung upon every flower, that peeped 
from among the graſs ; and now tripped ſportively along the 
path, on which the ſunbeams darted and the checquered foliage 
trembled—where the tender greens of the beech, the acacia and 
the mountain aſh, mingling with the ſolemn tints of the cedar, 
the pine and cypreſs, exhibited as fine a contraſt of colouring, as 
the majeſtic oak and oriental plane did of form, to the feathery 
lightneſs of the cork tree and the wzving grace of the poplar, 

Having reached a ruſtic ſeat, within a deep receſs of the woods, 
ſhe reſted awhile, and, as her eyes caught, through a diſtant open- 
ing, a glimpſe of the blue waters of the Mediterranean, with the 
white fail, gliding on its boſom, or of the broad mountain, glow- 
ing beneath the mid-day ſun, her mind experienced ſomewhat of 
that exquiſite delight, which awakens the fancy, and leads to 
poetry, The hum of bees alone broke the ſtillneſs around her, 
a8, with other inſects of various hues, they ſported gaily in the 
ſhade, or ſipped ſweets from the freſh flowers ; and, while Blan- 
che watched a butterfly, flitting from bud to bud, ſhe indulged 
herſe'f in imagining the pleaſures of its ſhort day, till ſhe had 
compoſed the following ltanzas, | 
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THE BUTTERFLY TO HIS LOVE, 


What bowery dell, with fragrant breath, 
Cou ts thee to ſtay thy airy fſ:obt 3 

Nor ſeek again the purple heath, 

So oft the ſcene of gay delight. 


Long I've watch'd i' the lily's bell, 

Whoſe whiteneſs ſtole the morning's beam; 
No fluttering founds thy coming tell, 

No waving wings, at diſtance, . 


But fonntain freſh, nor breathing grove, 
Nor ſunny mead, nor bloſſom'd tree, 
So ſweet as hly's cell ſhall prove, — 
The bower of conſlant love and me. 


When April buds begin to blow, 

The primroſe, and he hare- bell blue, 
hat on the verdant moſs bauk grow, 
Wit violet cups, that weep in dew ; 


When wanton gales breathe through the ſhade, 
And ſhake the blooms, and fteal their ſweets, 
And ſwell the ſong of ev'ry glade, 

I range the foreſt's green retreats ; 


There, through the tangled wood walks play, 
Where no rude urchin paces near, 
Where ſparely peeps the ſultry day, 


And light dews freſhen all the air, 


High on a ſunbeam oft I ſport 

O'er bower ard fountain, vale and hill ; 
Oft ev'ry bluſhing flow'ret court, 

That hangs its head o'er winding rill. 


Bat theſe I'll leave to be thy guide, 


And ſhew thee, where the jaſmine ſpreads 


Her ſnowy leaf, where May-flow'rs hide 
And roſe-buds rear their pee ping heads. 


With me the mountain's ſummit ſcale, 


And taſte the wild-thyme's honied bloom, 


Whole fragrance, floating on the gale, 
Ofr leads me to the cedar's gloom. 


Yet, yet, no found comes in the breeze! 


What ſhade thus dares to tempt thy flay ? 
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Once, me alone thou wiſh'd to pleaſe, 
And with me only thou wouldl! ſtray. 


— 5 


But, while thy long delay I mourn, | 
And chide the ſweet ſhades for their guile, 
Thou may?ft be true and t ey fo: lorn, 
And fairy favours court thy ſmile. 


The tiny queen of fairy-land, 
Who knows thy ſpe d. hath ſent thee far, 
To bring, or ere the night watch fland, 


Rech eſſence for her madowy car: 


Per chance her acorn-cups to fill 

With nedctat from the Indian roſe, 

Or gather, near ſome haunted 111], 
May-dews, that lull to flcep Love's woes 


Orc o'er the mountains, bade thee fly, 
To tell her fairy love to ſpecd, 
When ev'ning fteals upon the ſky, 
To dance along the twilight mead. 


But now I ſee thee ſailing low, 
Gay as the brighteli flowers of ſpring, 
Thy coat of blue and jet I know, 
Aud well thy gold and purple wing. 


Borne on the gale, thou com'ſt to me; 
O ! welcome, welcome to my home 
In lily's cell we'll live in glee, 
Together o'er. the mountains cam 


When Lady Blanche returned to the chateau, inſtead of go- 
ing to the apartment of the Counteſs, ſhe amuſed herſelf with 
wandering over that part of the edifice, which ſhe hav not yet 
examined, of which the moſt ancient firſt attracted her curioſi- 
ty; for though what ſhe had ſeen of the modern, was gay and 
elegant, there was ſomething in the former more interetting to 
her imagination. Having paſſed up the great Raircaſe, and 
through the oak gallery, ſhe entered upon a long ſuite of cha- 
bers, whoſe walls were either hung with'tapeſiry, or wainſcoted 
with cedar, the furniture of which looked almoſt as ancient” as 7 
the rooms themſelves ; the ſpacious fire places, where no mark | ; 
of ſocial cheer remained, preſented an image of cold deſolation; Ie 
and the whole ſuite had fo much the air of neglect and deſcr- 
tion, that it ſeemed, as if the venerable perſons, whoſe portraits 


hung upon the walls, had been the laſt to inhabit them, 
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On leaving theſe rooms, ſhe found herſelf in another gallery, 
one end of which was terminated by a hack ſtaireaſe, and the 
other by a door, that ſeemed to communicate with the north ſide 
of the chateau, but which being ſaſtened, ſhe deſcended the ſtair- 


| caſe, and opening a door in the wall, a few ſteps down, found her- 


ſelf in a ſmall ſquare room, that formed part of the weſt wwrret 
of the caſtle, Three windows preſented each a ſeparate and 
beautiful proſpect; that to the north overlooking Languedoc; 
another to the weſt, the hills aſcending towards the Pyrences, 
whoſe awful ſummits crowned the landſcape ; and a third, 
fronting the ſouth, gave the Mediterranean, and a part of the 
wild ſhores of Rouſillon, to the eye. | | 
Having left the turret, and deſcended the narrow ſtaircaſe, 
ſhe found herſelf in a duſky paſſage, where ſhe wandered, unable 
to find her way, till impatience yielded to apprehenſion, and ſhe 
called for aſſiſtance. Preſently ſteps approached, and light 
glimmered through a door at the other extremity of the paſ- 


ſage, which vas opened with caution by ſome perſon, who did 


not venture beyond it, and whom Blanche obſerved in ſilence, 
till the door was cloſing, when ſhe called aloud, and haſtening 
towards it, perceived the old houſekeeper, 

« Dear ma' amſelle! is it you?“ ſaid Dorothee, * How could 
you find your way hither ?”” Had Blanche been leſs occupied by 
her own fears, ſhe would probably have obſerved the ſtrong ex- 
preſſions of terror and ſurpriſe on Dorothee's countenance, who 
now led her through a long ſucceſſion of puſſages and rooms, that 
locked as if they had been uninhal ited for a century, till they 
reached that appropriated to the houſekeeper, where Dorothee 
entreated ſhe would fit down and take refreſhment, Blanche ac- 
cepted the ſweet meats, cffered to her, mentioned her diſcovery 
of the pleaſant turret, and her wiſh to appropriate it to her own 
vſe, Whether Dorothee's taſte was not ſo ſenſible to the beau- 
ties of landſcape as her young lady's, or that the conſtant view 
of lovely ſcenery had deadened it, ſhe forbore to praiſe the ſub. 
ject of Blanche's enthuſiaſm, which, however, her filence did not 
repreſs, To Lady Blanche's inquiry, of whither the door ſhe 
had found faſtened at the end of the gallery led, ſhe replied, that 
it opened to a ſuite of rooms, which had not been entered, dur- 
ing many years, „ For,” added the, © my late lady died in one 
of them, and I could never find in my heart to go into them fince.”? 

Blanche, though ſhe wiſhed to ſee theſe chambers, forbore, on 
obſerving that Dorothee's eyes were filled with tears, to z& her 
10 unlock them, and, ſoon after, went to dreſs tor dinner, at 
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which the whole party met in good ſpirits and good humour, 
except the Counteſs, whoſe vacant mind, overcome by the lan- 
guor of idleneſs, would neither ſuffer her to be happy herſelf, ory 
to contribute to the happineſs of others, Mademoiſelle Bearn, IJ 
attempting to be witty, directed her badinage againſt Henry NY! 
who anſwered, becauſe he could not well avoid it, rather than 
from any inclination to notice her, whoſe - livelineſs ſometimes} \ 
amuſed, but whoſe eonceit and inſenſibility often diſguſted him, f 
Ihe cheerfulneſs, with which Blanche rejoined the party, van- 
iſhed, on her reaching the margin of the ſea ; ſhe gazed with“ 
apprehenſion upon the immenſe expanſe of waters, which, at 44% 
diſtance, ſhe had beheld only with delight and aſtoniſhment, and YT: 
it was by a ſtrong effort, that ſhe ſo far overcame her fears, 22 
to follow her father into the boat, { 
As ſhe ſilently ſurveyed the vaſt horizon, bending round theſ 
diſtant verge of the ocean, an emotion of ſublimeſt 1apture ſtrag- © 
gled to o ercome a ſenſe of perſonal danger, A light biete 
played on the water, and on the ſilk awning of the boat, avdFe' 
waved the foliage of the receding woods, that crowned the cliffs, 
for many miles, and which the Count ſurveye with the pride of Phe 
conſcious property, as well as with the eye of taſte, W, 
At ſome diſtance, among theſe woods, ſtood a pavilion, which £8: 
had once been the ſcene of ſocial gaiety, and which its fitvation Fl; 
ſtill made one of romantic beauty. '] hither, the Count had or- 
dered coffee and other refreſhment to be carried, and thither tete 
ſailors now ſteered their courſe, following the windings of them: 
More round many a woody promontory and circling bay; white ba 
the penſive tones of horns and other wind initruments, played by! 
the attendants in a diftant boat, echoed among the rocks, and C1-Jſt0 
ed along the waves. Blanche had now ſubdued her ſears ; a de- th 
- Jightful tranquillity ſtole over her mind, and held her in ſilence - 
and the was too happy even to remember the convert, or hers? 
former ſorrows, as ſubjects of compariſon with her preſent f-licity, ot! 
The Counteſs felt leſs unhappy- than ſhe had done, ſince theſ*y 
moment of her leaving Paris ; —.— mind was now under ſome to 
degree of reſtraint; ſhe feared to indulge its wayward humours, e 
and even wiſhed to recover the Count's good opinion. On hisÞe! 
family, and on the ſurrounding ſcene, he looked with tempered ſt 
pleaſure and benevolent ſatisfaction, while his ſon exhibited thethc 
gay ſpirits of youth, anticipating new deliglits, and regretleſs ofÞ}ec 
thoſe, that were peſled, of 
: After near an hour's rowing, the party landed and aſcended a 
little path, overgrown with vegetation, At a little diſtance from 


r, che point of the eminence, within the ſhadowy receſs of the 
n- voods, appeared the pavilion, winch Blanche perceived, as ſhe 
or caught a glimſe of its portico between the trees, to be built of 
m variegated marble. As ſhe followed the Counteſs, ſhe often 
ri, turned her eyes with-rapture towards the ocean, ſeen beneath the 
au dark foliage, far below, and from. thence upon the deep woods, 
es || whoſe filence and impenetrable gloom awakened emotions more 
m. ſolemn but ſcarcely lefs delightful. 
in. The pavilion had been prepared, as far as was poflible, on a 
th very ſhort notice, for the reception of its viſitors but the faded 
- a colours of its pointed walls and ceiling, and the decayed drape- 
nd ty of its once magnificent furmiture, declared how long jit had 
es been neglected, ani abandoned to the empire of the changing 
ſeaſons, While the party pattock of a collation of fruit and cot. 
heb fee, the horns placed in a diſtant part of the woods, where an 
g- echo ſweetened and prolonged their melancholy tones, broke 
ſoftly on the Rillneſs of the ſcene, This ſpot ſeemed to attract 
ndeven the admiration of the Countels, or, perhaps, it was merely 
., the pleaſure of planning furniture and decorations, that made 
 ofiber dwell ſo long on the neceſſity of repairing and adorning it; 
while the Count, never happier than when he ſaw her mind en- 
ich Igaged by natural and ſimple objects, acquieſced in all her de- 
ion lügns concerning the pavilion. 
or. | The paintings on the walls and coved ceiling were to be re- 
the fnewed ; the canopies and ſofas were to be of light green da- 
thejmaſk ; marble ſtatues of wood nymphs, bearing on their heads 
nile [baſkets of living flowers, were to adorn the receſſes between the 
Lywindows, which, deſcending to the ground, were to admit 
dio every part of the room, and it was of oRagonal form, 
de- Iibe various landſcape, One window opened upon a romantic 
ce ;Iglade, where the eye roved among woody receſſes, and the ſcene 
herwas bounded only by a lengthened pomp of groves; from an- 
ity, Jother, the woods receding diſcloſed the diſtant ſummits of the 
theÞ?yrenees ; a third. fronted an avenue, beyond which the grey 
\mefiowers of Chateu-le-Blanc, and a pictureſque part of its tuin 
urs were ſeen partially among the foliage; while a fourth gave 
his]between the trees, a glimpſe of the green paſtures and villages, 
red that diverſify the banks of the Aude. The Mediterranean, with 
thelthe bold cliffs, that overlooked its ſhores, were the grand ob- 
g offie&ts of a fifth window, and the others gave in different points 
of view, the wild ſcenery of the woods, 
d aff After wandering, for ſometime, in theſe the party returned 
rom the ſhore and embarked ; and, the beauty of the evening 
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tempting them to extend their excurſion, they proceeded further 
up the bay. A dead calm had ſucceeded the light breeze, that 


wafted them hither, and the men took to their oars. Around, Þ 
the waters were ſpread into one vaſt expanſe of poliſhed mirror, 
reflecting the grey cliffs and feathery woods, that overhung its | 


ſurface, the glow of the weſtern horizon and the dark clouds, 
that came flowly from the ealt. Blanche loved to ſee the dip- 
ping oars impriat the water, and to watch the ſpreading circles 
they left, which gave a tremulous motion to the reflected land- 
ſcape, without deftroying the harmony of its features. 

Above the darkneſs of the woods, her eye now caught a cluſ- 
ter of high towers, touched with the fplenuur-of the ſetting rays; 
and; ſoon after, the horns being then filent, ſhe heard the faint 
ſwell of choral voices from a diſtance. 

« What voices are thoſe, upon the air?“ ſaid the Count, look- 
ing round, and liſtening ; but the ſtrain had ceaſed, It ſeem- 
ed to be a veſper hymn, which I have. often heard in my con- 
vent,” ſaid Blanche. 2 46 

« We are near the monaſtery, then,“ obſerved the Count; 
and, the boat ſoon after doubling a lofty head land, the monaſ- 
tery of St. Claire, appeared, ſeated near the margin of the ſea, 
where the cliffs ſuddenly finking, formed a low thore within a 
ſmall bay, almoſt encircled with woods, among which partial ſea- 
tures of the edifice were ſeen; the great gate and gothic win- 
dow of the hall, the cloiſters and the fide of a chapel more re- 
mote ; while a venerable arch, which had once led to a part of 
the fabric, now demoliſhed, ſtood a majeſtic ruin detached from 
the main building, beyond which appeared a grand perſpective 
of the woods. On the grey walls, the moſs had faſtened, and, 
round the pointed windows of the chapel, the ivy and the bri- 
ony hung in many a fantaſtic wreath, 

All without was filent and forſaken ; but while Blanche gaz- 
ed with admiration on this venerable pile, whoſe effect was 
heightened by the ſtrong lights and ſhadows thrown athwart it 
by a cloudy ſunſet, a found of many voices, ſlowly chanting, 
aroſe from within, The Count bade his men reſt on their oars, 
The monks were ſinging the hymn of veſpers, and ſome female 
voices mingled with the ſtrain, which roſe by ſoft degrees, till the 
high organ and the choral ſounds, ſwelled into full and folem 
harmony, The ſtrain, ſoon after, dropped into ſudden filence 
and was renewed in a low and till more ſolemn key, till, at 
length, the holy chorus died away, and was heard no more. 
Blanche ſighed, tears trembled in her eyes, and her thought: 
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45 
ſeemed wafted with the ſounds to heaven. While a rapt ſtillneſs 

revailed in the boat, a train of friars, and then of nuns, veiled 
in white, iſſued from the cloifſters, and paſſed under the ſhade of 
the woods, to the main body of the edifice, 

Ihe Counteſs was the firſt of her party to awaken from this 
pauſe of filence, 

« Theſe diſmal hymns and friars make one quite melancho- 
ly.“ ſaid ſhe ; „twilight is coming on; pray let us return, or 
it will be dark before we get home.“ 

The Count, looking up, now perceived, that the twilight of 
evening was anticipated by an approaching ſtorm. In the eaſt 
a tempeſt was collecting; a heavy gloom came on, oppoſing and 
contraſting the glowing ſplendour of the ſetting ſun, The cla- 
mourous ſea ſow] ſkimmed in fleet circles upon the ſurface of the 
ſea, dipping their light pinions in the wave, as they fled away 
in ſearch of ſhelter, The boatmen pulled hard at their oars ; 
but the thunder, that now muttered at a diflance, and the heavy 
drops that began to dimple the water, made the Count deter- 
mine to put back to the monaſtery for ſhelter and the courſe of 
the boat was immediately changed. As the clouds approached 
the weſt, their Jurid darkneſs changed to a deep ruddy glow, 
which, by reflection, ſeemed to fire the tops of the woods and 
the ſhattered towers of the monaſtery. 

The appearance of the heavens alarmed the Counteſs and Ma. 
demoiſelle Barn, whoſe expreſſions of apprehenſion diftreſſed the 
Count, and perplexed his men; while Blanche continued ſilent, 
now agitated with fear; and now with admiration, as ſhe view- 
ed the grandeur of the clouds, and their effect on the ſcenery, and 
liſtened to the long, long peals of thunder, that rolled through 
the air, 

The boat having reached the lawn before the monaſtery, the 
Count ſent a ſervant to announce his arrival, and to entreat ſhel- 
ter of the Superior, who, ſoon after, appeared at the great gate, 
attended by ſeveral monks, while the ſervant returned with a 
meſſage, expreſſive at once of hoſpitality and pride, but of pride 
diſguiſed in ſubmiſſion. The party immediately diſembarked, 
and, having haſtily croſſed the laun for the ſhower was now 
heavy—were received at the gate by the Superior, who, as they 
entered, ſtretched forth his hands and gave his blefling ; and they 
paſſed into the great hall, were the lady abheſs waired, attended 
by ſeveral nuns, clothed, like herſelf, in black, and veiled in 
white. The veil of the abbeſs was, however, thrown half back, 
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and diſcovered a countenance, whoſe chaſte dignity was ſweet- 
ened by the ſmile of welcome, with which ſhe addreſſed the 
Counteſs, whom ſhe led, with Blanche and Mademoiſelle Bearn, 
into the convent parlour, while the Count and Henri were con- 
ducted by the Superior to the refectory. | 

The Counteſs, fatizued and diſcontented, received the polite- 
neſs of the Abbeſs with careleſs haughtineſs, and had followed 
her with indolent ſteps to the parlour, over which the painted 
caſements and wainſcot of larch-weod threw, at all times, a me- 
lancholy ſhade, and where the gloom of evening now loured al- 
moſt to darkneſs, 

While the lady Abbeſs ordered refreſhment, and converſed 
with the Counteſs, Blanche withdrew to a window, the lower 
panes of which, being without painting allowed her to obſerve 
the progreſs of the ſtorm over the Mediterranean, whoſe dark waves 
that had fo lately flept, now came boldly ſwelling, in long ſuc- 
ceſſion, to the ſhore, where they burſt in white foam, and threw 
up a high ſpray over the rocks. A red ſulphurous tint over- 
ſpread the long line of clouds, that hung above the weſtern ho- 
rizon, beneath whoſe dark ſkirts the ſun looking cut, illumin- 
cd the diſtant ſhores of Languedoc, as well as the tufted ſum- 
mits of the nearer woods, and ſhed a partial gleam on the weſ- 
tern waves. The reſt of the ſcene was in deep gloom, except 
where a ſunbeam, darting between the clouds, glanced on the 
white wings of the ſea-fowl, that circled high among them, or 
touched the ſwelling fail of a veſſel, which was ſeen labouring 
in the ſtorm. Blanche, for ſometime, anxiouſly watched the 
progreſs of the bark, as it threw the waves in foam around it, 
and, as the lightnings flaſhed, looked to the opening heavens, 
with many a ſigh for the fate of the poor mariners. 

The ſun, at length, ſet, and the heavy clouds, which had long 
impended, dropped over the ſplendour of his courſe ; the veſſel, 
however, was yet dimly ſeen, and Blanche continued to obſerve 
it, till the quick ſucceſſion of flaſhes, lighting up the gloom 
of the whole horizon, warned her to retire from the window, 
and ſhe joined the Abbeſs, who having exhauſted all her topics 
of converſation with the Counteſs, had now leiſure to notice her. 

But their diſcourſe was interrupted by tremenduous peals of 
thunder ; and the bell of the monaſtery ſoon after ringing out, 
ſummoned the inhabitants to prayer. As Blanche paſſed the 
windows ſhe gave another look to the ocean, where, by the mo- 
mentary flaſh, that illumined the vait body of the waters, ſhe 


diſtinguiſhed the veſſel ſhe had obſerved before, amidſt a ſea of 
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foam, breaking the billows, the maſts now bowing to the waves, 
and then riſing high in air. 

She ſighed fervently as ſhe gazed, and then followed the La- 
dy Abbeſs and the Counteſs to the chapel, Meanwhile, ſome 
of the Count's ſervants, having gone by land to the chateau for 
carriages, returned ſoon after veſpers had concluded, when, the 
ſtorm being ſomewhat abated, the Count and his family return- 
ed home, Blanche was ſurpriſed to diſcover how much the 
windings of the ſhore had deceived her, concerning the diſtance 
of the chateau from the monaſtery, whoſe veſper bell ſhe had 
heard, on the preceding evening, from the windows of the welt 
ſaloon, and whoſe towers ſhe would alſo have ſeen from thence, 
had not twilight veiled them. 

On their arrival at the chateau, the Counteſs affecting more 
fatigue than ſhe really felt, withdrew to her apartment, and the 
Count, with his daughter and Henri, went to the ſupper room, 
where they had not been long, when they heard, in a pauſe of 
the guſt, a firing of guns, which the Count underſtanding to he 
ſignals of diftreſs from ſome veſſel in the ſtorm, went to a win- 
dow that opened towards the Mediterranean, to obſerve further; 
but the fea was now involved in utter darkaeſs, and the loud 
howlings of the tempeſt had again. overcome every other ſound,” 
Blanche, rememhering the bark, which {he had before ſeen, now 
joined her father, with trembling anxiety, In a few moments, 
the report of guns was again borre along the wind, and as ſuddenly 
wafted away; a tremendous burſt of thunder followed, and, in 
the flaſh, that had preceded it, and which ſeemed to quiver over 
the whole ſurface of the waters, a veſſel was diſcovered, toſſing 
amidſt the white foam of the waves at ſome diſtance from the 
ſhore, Impenetrable darkneſs again involved the ſcene, bat ſoon 
a ſecond flaſh ſhewed the bark with one ſail unfurled, driving 
towards the coaſt. Blanche hung upon her father's arm, with 
looks full of the agony of united terror and pity, which were 
unneceſſary to awakenthe heart of the Count, who gazed upon the 
ſea with a piteous expreſſion, and, perceiving that no boat could live 
in the ſtorm, forbore to ſend one; but he gave orders to his 
people to carry torches out upon the cliffs, hoping they might 
prove a kind of beacon to the veſſel, or, at leaſt, warn the crew 
of the rocks they were approaching, While Henri went out to 
direct on what part of the cliff, the lights ſhould appear, Blanche 
remained, with her father at the window, catching every now 
and then, as the lightaings flaſhed, a glimpſe of the veſſel ; and 
ſhe ſoon ſaw, with reviving hope, the torches flaming on the 
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blackneſs of night, and, as they waved over the cliffs, caſting a 


Fred gleam on the gaſping billows. When the firing of guns 


was repeated, the torches were toſſed ligh in the air, as if an- 
ſwering the ſignal, and the firing was then redoubled ; but, 
though the wind bore the ſound away, the fancied, as the light- 
nings glanced, that the veſſel was much nearer the ſhore. 

'The Count's ſervants were now ſeen, running to and fro, on 
the rocks ; ſome venturing almoſt to the point of the crags, and 
bending over, held out their torches faſtened to long poles ; 
while others, whoſe ſteps could be traced only by the courſe of 
the lights, deſcended the ſteep and dangerous path, that wound 
to the margin of the ſez, and with loud halloos hailed the mar- 
iners, whoſe ſhrill whiſtle, and then feeble voices, were heard at 
intervals, mingling with the ſtorm, Sudden ſhouts from the 
people on the rocks increaſed the anxiety of Blanche to an al- 
molt intolerable degree: but her ſuſpenſe, concerning the fate 
of the mariners, was ſoon over, when Henri, running breathleſs 
into the room, told that the vefT-1 was anchored in the bay be- 
low, but in ſo ſhattered a condition, that it was feared ſhe would 
part before the crew could difembark, The Count immediate- 
ly gave orders for his own boats to aſſiſt in bringing them to 
ſhore, and that ſuch of. theſe unfortunate ſtrangers as could not 
be accommodated in the adjacent hamlet ſhould be entertained 
at the chateau. Among the latter, were Emily St. Aubert, Mon- 
ſieur Du Pont, Ludovico and Annette, who, having embarked 
at Leghorn and reached Marſeilles, were from thence eroſũng the 
Gulph of Lyons, when this ſtorm overtook them, They were 
received by the Count with his ufual henignity, who, though 
Emily wiſhed to have proceeded immediately to the monaſtery 
cf St. Claire, would not allow her to leave the chateav, that 
night; and, indeed, the terror and fatigue ſhe had ſuffered would 


ſcarcely have permitted her to go farther, 


In Monſieur Du Pont the Count diſcovered an old acquaint- 
ance, and much joy and congratulation paſſed between them, 
after which Emily was introduced by name to the Count's fam- 
ily, whoſe hoſpitable benevolence diſſipated the little embarraſſ- 
ment, which her ſituation had occaſioned her, and the party 
were ſoon ſeated at the ſupper table. The unaffected kindneſs 
of Blanche and the lively joy ſhe expreſſed on the eſcape of the 


rangers, for whom her pity had been ſo much intereſted, grad- 


pally revived Emily's languid ſpirits ; and Du Pont, relieved 
from his terrors for her and for himſelf, felt the full contraſt, be- 


tween kis late Gtuation on a dark and tremendous ocean, and 
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his preſent one, in a cheerfh] manſion, where he was ſurrounded 
with plenty, elegance and ſmiles of welcome. 

Annette, meanwhile, in the ſervants hall, was tellirg of all 
the dangers ſhe hid encountered, and congratulating herſelf fo 
heartily upon ker own and Ludovico's eſcape, and on her pre- 
ſent comforts, that ſhe often made all that part of the chateau 
ring with merriment and lavghter, Ludovico's ſpirits were as 
gay as her own, but he had &ifcretion enough to reſtrain them, 
and tried to check hers, though in vain, till ber laughter, at 
length, aſcended to my /ady's chamber, who ſent to inquire what 
occaſioned ſo much uproar in the chateau, and to command 
ſilence. 

Emily withdrew early to ſeek the repoſe ſhe ſo much requir- 
ed, but her pillow was long a ſl-epleſs one. Oa this her return 
to her native country, many intereſting remembrances were 
awakened ; all the events and ſufferings ſhe had experienced, 
ſince ſhe quitted it, came in long ſucceſſion to her fancy, and 


were chaſed only by the image of Valancourt, with whom to 


believe herſelf once more in the ſame land, after-they had been 
ſo long, and ſo diſtantly ſeparated, gave her emotions of inde- 
ſcribable joy, but which afterwards yielded to anxiety and ap- 


prehenſion, when ſhe conſidered the long period, that had elapſ- 


ed, fince any letter had paſſed between them, and how much 
might have happened in this interval to affect her future peace. 
But the thought, that Valancourt might be now no more, or, if 
living, might have forgotten her, was ſo very terrible to her 
heart, that ſhe would ſcarcely ſuffer herſelf to pauſe upon the 
poſſibility. She determined to inform him, on the following 
day, of her arrival in France, which it was ſcarcely poſlibe 
he could know but by a letter from herfelf, and after ſooth- 
ing her ſpirits with the hope of ſoon hearing, that he was well, 
and unchanged in his affections, ſhe, at length, ſunk to repols, 


much delighted with the 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Oſt woo'd the gleam of Cynthia, ſilver- bright, 
In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of folly, 
With freedom by my fide, and ſoft ey'd melancholy.” 
- GRAY» 


In E Lady Blanche was ſo much intereſted for Emily, that, 
upon hearing ſhe was going to reſide in the neighbouring con- 
vent, ſhe. requeſted the Count would invite her to lengthen ber 
ſtay at the chateau. And you know my dear fu,” added 
Blanche, how delighted I ſhall be with ſuch a companion; 
for, at preſent, I have no friend to walk, or to read with, fince 
lade moiſelle Bearn is my mamma's friend only.” 

The Count ſmiled at the youthful fimplicity, with which his 
daughter yielded to firſt impreſſions ; and, though he choſe to 
warn her of their danger, he filently applauded the benevolence, 
that could thus readily expand in conſidence to a ſtranger. He 
had obſerved Emily, with attention, on the preceding, evening and 
was as much pleaſed with her, as it was poſſible he could be with 
any perſon, on ſo ſhort an acquaintance, The mention, made 
of her by Monſ. Du Pont, had alſo given him a favourable im- 
pteſſion of Emily; but, extremely cautious as to thoſe, whom 


he introduced to the intimacy of his daughter, he determined, 


on hearing that the former was no ſtranger at the convent of St. 
Claire, to viſit the Abhbeſs, and, if her account correſponded 
with his wiſh, to invite Emily to paſs ſometime at the chateau. 
Oa this ſubject, he was influenced by a confideration of the 
Lady Blanche's welfare, fill more than by either a wiſh to 
oblige her, or to befriend the orphan Emily, for whom, however, 
he felt conſiderably intereſted. 

Oa the following morning, Emily was too much fatigued to 
appear; but Monſ. Du Pont was at the breakfaſt table, when 
the Count entered the room, who preſſed him as his former ac- 
quaintance, and the ſon of a very old friend, to prolong his ſtay at 
the chateau; an invitation, which Du Pont willingly accepted, 
fince it would allow him to be near Emily; and, though he 


. was not conſcious of encouraging a hope that ſhe would ever re- 


turn his affection, he had not fortitude enough to attempt, at 

preſent, to overcome it. . | 
Emily, when ſhe was ſomewhat recovered, wandered with 
ker new friend over the r helonging to the chateau, as 
urrounding views, as Blanche, in the 
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benevolence of her heart, had wiſhed ; from thence ſhe per- 


1 ceived, beyond the woods, the towers of the monaſtery, and re- 
marked, that it was to this convent ſhe deſigned to go. 


Ah!“ ſaid Blanche wich ſurpriſe, “ I am but juſt releaſed 
from a convent, and would you go into one? If you could 
know what pleaſure I feel in wandering here, at liberty, —and 
in ſeeing the ſky and the fields, and the woods all round me, I 
think you would not.“ Emily, ſmiling at the warmth, with which 
the Lady Blanche ſpoke, obſerved, that ſhe did not mean to 
confine herſelf to a convent for life. 

« No, you may not intend it now,“ ſaid Blanche; but you 
do not know to what the nuns may perſuade you to conſent : I 
know how kind they will appear, and how happy, for I have 
ſeen too much of their art.“ 

When they returned to the chateau, Lady Blanche conducted 
Emily to her favourite turret, and from thence they rambled 
through the ancient chambers, which Blanche had viſited before, 
Emily was amuſed by obſerving the ſtructure of theſe apart- 
ments, and the faſhion of their old but ſtill magnificent furni- 
ture, and by comparing them with thoſe of the caſtle of 
Udolpho, which were yet more antique and groteſque, She 
was alſo intereſted by Dorothee the houſe keeper, who attended 
them, whoſe appearance was almoſt as antique as the objects 
around her, and who ſeemed no leſs intereſted by Emily, on 
whom ſhe frequently gazed with ſo much deep attention, as 
ſcarcely to hear what was ſaid to her. 

While Emily looked f.om one of the caſements, ſhe perceived, 
with ſurpriſe, ſome objects, that were familiar to her memory; 
—the fields and woods, with the gleaming brook, which ſhe 
had paſſed with La Voiſin, one evening, ſoon after the death of 
Monfieur St, Aubert, in her way from the monaſtery to her 
cottage ; and ſhe now knew this to be the chateau, which he 
had then avoided, and concerning which he had dropped ſome 
remarkable hints. 

Shocked by this diſcovery, yet ſcarcely knowing why, ſhe 
muſed for ſometime in filence, and remembered the emotion, 
which her father had betrayed on finding himſelf ſo near this 
manſon, and ſome other circumſtances ot his conduct, that now 
greatly intereſted her, The muſic, too, which ſhe had formerly 
heard, and, reſpecting which La Voiſin had given ſuch an odd 
account, occurred to her, and, defirous of knowing more con- 
cerning it, ſhe aſked Dorothee whether it returned at midnight 
as uſua!, and whether the muſician had yet been diſcovered, 


* ſuch ſtrange appearances, which they themſelves had witneſſed !” 


luckily, ſince I left i it, I have heard almoſt all of them gi 
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« Ves, ma' amſelle,“ replied Dorothee, „That muſic is Rilt | 
heard, but the muſician has never been found out, nor ever will, 
I believe; though there are ſome people who can gueſs.” 

« Indeed!“ faid Emily, “then why do they not purſue the 
inquiry ?” 

« Ah, young lady ! inquiry enough has been made—but 
who can purſue a ſpirit ?” 

Emily ſmiled, and, remembering how lately ſhe had ſuffered 


— — 


| herſelf to be led away by ſuperſtition, determined now to reſiſt 


its contagion; yet, in ſpight of her efforts, ſhe felt awe mingle 
with her curioſity, on this ſubject ; and Blanche, who had 
hitherto liſtened in ſilence, now inquired what this muſic. was, 
and how long it had been heard, 

« Ever ſince the death of my lady, madam,” replied Dorothee, 

c Why the place is not haunted, ſurely ?” ſaid Blanche, be- 
tween jeſting and ſeriouſneſs. © 

« I have heard that muſic almoſt ever ſince my dear lady 
died,” continued Dorothee, “and never before then, But that 
is nothing to ſome things I could tell of.“ 

« Do, pray, tell them, then, ſaid Lady Blanche, now more 
in earneſt than in jeſt. J am much inte reſted, for I have 
heard ſiſter Henriette, and ſiſter Sophie, in the convent, tell of 
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« You never heard, my lady, I ſuppoſe, what made us leave 
the chateau, and go and live in a cottage,” ſaid Dorothee, 
Never!“ replied Blanche with impatience. ( 

« Nor the reaſon, that my lord, the Marquis“ Dorothee 
checked herſelf, heſitated, and then endeavoured to change the 
topic ; but the curioſity of Blanche was too much awakened to 
ſuffer the ſubje thus eaſily to eſcape her, and ſhe preſſed the 
old houſe keeper to proceed with her account, upon whom, how- 
ever, no entreaties could prevail ; and it was evigent, that ſhe 
was alarmed for the imprudence, into which * had already 
betrayed herſelf. 

« I perceive,” ſaid Emily, ſmiling, “ that all 25 manſions 
are haunted ; I am lately come from a place of won. Jets ;\but un- 


lo 

ained.“ 

Blanche was filent ; Dorothee looked grave, and fi 1 I; and 
Emily felt herſelf ſtill inclined to believe more of the wonderful, * 
than ſhe choſe to acknowledge. Juſt then, ſbe r. membered the 
ſpectacle ſhe had witneſſed in a chamber of Udolpho, and, by ao 
odd kind of coincidence, the alarming words, that had acciden-ſ; 
tally met her eye in the MS. papers, which ſhe had deftroyed, in 
obedience to the command of her father; and ſhe ſhuddeted at 
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the meaning they ſeemed to impart, almoſt as much as at the hor- 
rible appearance diſcloſed by the black veil. 

The Lady Blanche, meanwhile, unable to prevail with Doro- 
thee to explain the ſubject of her late hints, had defired, on reach. 
ing the door, that terminated the gallery, and which ſhe found 
fallened on the preceding day, to fee the ſuite of rooms beyond, 
% Dear young lady,” ſaid the houſekeeper, «I have told you my 
reaſon for not opening them; I have never ſeen them, fince. my 
dear lady died ; and it would go hard with me to fee them now, 
Pray, madam, do not aſk me again.” 

« Certainly I will not,” replied Blanche, “ if that is really 
your objection.“ | 

« Alas! it is,” ſaid the old woman, „ we all loved her well, 
and I ſhall always grieve for her, Time runs round ! it 1s now 
many years ſince ſhe died; but I remember every thing, that 
happened then, as if it was but yeſterday, Many things, that 
have paſſed of late years, are gone quite from my memory, while, 
thoſe ſo long ago, I can fee as if in a glaſs.” She pauſed, but af- 
terwar.is, as they walked up the gallery, added of Emily,“ This 
young lady ſometimes brings the late Marchione's io my mind; 
I can remember, when ſhe looked juſt as blooming, and very like 
her, when ſhe ſmiles. Poor lady! how gay ſhe was, when ſhe 
firſt came to the chateau!“ 

« And was ſhe not gay afterwards ?” ſaid Blanche. 

Dorothee ſhook her head ; and Emily obſerved her, with eyes 
ſtrongly expreſſive of the intereſt ſhe now felt.“ Let us fit down 
in this window,” faid the Lady Blanche, on reaching the oppoſite 
end of the gallery: „ and pray, Dorothee, if it is not painful to 
you, tell us ſomething more about the Marchioneſs. I ſhould like 
to look into the glaſs you ſpoke of juſt now, and ſee a few of 
the circumſtances, which you ſay often paſs over it.“ 

© No, my lady,” replied Dorothee; © if you knew as much 
as I do, you would not, for you would find there a diſmal train 
of them; I often wiſh 1 could ſhut them out, but they will riſe 
to my mind, I ſee my dear lady on her death bed,—her very 
look, —and remember all ſhe ſaid—it was a terrible ſcene !!? 

« Why was it ſo terrible ?” ſaid Emily with emotion. 

« Ah, dear young lady ! is not death always terrible?“ repli- 
ed Dorothee. | 

To ſome further inquiries of Blanche Dorothee was filent ; and 
Emily, obſerving the tears in her eye, forhore to urge the ſub- 
ject, and endeavoured to withdraw the attention of her young 
friend to ſome object in the gardens, where the Count, with tha 
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Counteſs and Monſieur Du Pont, appearing, they went down 
Join them. 

When he perceived Emily, he advanced to meet her, and pre- 
ſented her to the Counteſs, in a manner ſo benign, that it recall. 
ed moſt powerfully to her mind the idea of her late father, and 
ſhe felt more gratitude to him, than embarraſſment towards the 
Counteſs, who, however, received her with one of thoſe faſcinat- 
ing ſmiles, which her caprice ſometimes allowed her to aſſume, 
and which were now the reſult of a converſation the Count had 
held with her concerning Emily, Whatever this might be, or 
whatever had paſſed in his converſation with the lady Abbeſs, 
whom he had juſt viſited, eſteem and Kindneſs were ſtrongly ap- 
parent in his manner, when he addreſſed Emily, who experienced 
that ſweet emotion, which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of poſ- 
ſeſſing the approbation of the good; for to the Count's worth 
ſhe had been inclined to yield her confidence almoſt from the firlt 
moment, in which ſhe had ſeen him. 

Before ſhe could finiſh her acknowledgments for the hoſpitali- 


ty ſhe had received, and mention her deſign of going immediately 


to the convent, ſhe was interrupted by an invitation to lengthen 
her ſtay at the chateau, which was prefſed by the Count and 
Counteſs, with an appearance of ſuch friendly fincerity, that, 
though ſhe much wiſhed to ſee her old friends at the monaſtery, 
and to ſigh, once more, over her father's grave, ſhe conſented to 
remain a few days at the chateau. | 

To the Abbeſs, however, ſhe immediately wrote, mentioning 
her arrival in Languedoc and her wiſh to be received into the 
convent as a boarder; ſhe alſo ſent letters to Monſieur Queſnel 
and to Valancourt, whom ſhe merely informed of her arrival in 
France; and as ſhe knew not where the latter might be ſtation- 
ed, ſhe directed her letter to his brother's ſeat in Gaſcony. 

In the evening, Lady Blanche and Monf. Du Pont walked 
with Emily to the cottage of La Voiſin, which ſhe had now a 
melancholy pleaſure in approaching, for time had ſoftened her 
grief for the loſs of St. Aubert, though it could not annihilate it, 
and ſhe felt a ſoothing ſadneſs in indulging the recollettion:, 
which this ſcene recalled. La Voiſin was ſtill living, and ſeem- 
ed to enjoy, as much as formerly, the tranquil evening of a 
blameleſs life. He was fitting at the door of his cottage, watch- 
ing ſome of his grand children, playing on the graſs before him, 
and now and then, with a laugh, or a commendation, encourag- 
ing their ſports. He immediately recollected Emily whom he 
was much pleaſed to ſee, and ſhe was as rejoiced to hear, that 
he had not loft one of his family, fince her departure, 
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Ves, ma'amſelle“ ſaid the old man, e all live merrily to- 
gether ſtill, thank God ! and I believe there is not a happier 
family to be found in Languedoc, than ours.“ | 

Emily did not truſt herſelf in the chamber, where St. Aubert 
died; and after half an hour's converſation with La Voiſin and 
his family, ſhe left the cottage. 

During theſe the firſt days of her ſtay at Chateau-le-Blanc, 
ſhe was often affected, by obſerving the deep, but ſilent melan- 
choly, which at times ſtole over Du Pont ; and Emily, pitying 
the ſelf deluſion, which diſarmed him of the will to depart, de- 
termined to withdraw herſelf as ſoon as the reſpect ſhe owed the 
Count and Counteſs de Villefort would permit. The dejection 
of his friend ſoon alarmed the anxiety of the Count, to whom 
Du Pont, at length, confided the ſecret of his hopeleſs affection, 
which, however, the former could only commiſerate, though he 
ſecretly determined to befriend his ſuit, if an opportunity of do- 
ing ſo ſhould ever occur. Conſidering the dangerous ſituation 
of Du Pont, he but feebly oppoſed his intention of leaving Cha- 
teau-le-Blanc, on the following day, but drew from him a pro- 
miſe of a longer viſit, when he could return with ſafety to his 
peace, Emily herſelf, though ſhe could not encourage his af 
fection, eſteemed him both for the many virtues he poſſeſſed, and 
for the ſervices ſhe had received from him ; and it was not 
without tender emotions of gratitude and pity, that ſhe now ſaw 
him depart for his family ſeat in Gaſcony ; while he took 
leave of her with a countenance fo expreſſive of love and grief, 
as to intereſt the Count more warmly in his cauſe than before. 

In a few days, Emily alſo left the chateau, but not before the 
Count and Counteſs had received her promiſe to repeat her viſit 
very ſoon ; and ſhe was welcomed by the Abbeſs, with the ſame 
maternal kiadneſs ſhe had formerly experienced, and by the 
nuns, with much expreſſion of regard. The well known ſcenes 
of the convent — ker many melancholy recollections, but 
with theſe were mingled others, that inſpired mes for hav- 
ing eſcaped the various dangers, that had purſued her, fince ſhe 
quitted it, and for the good, which ſhe yet poſſeſſed ; and, 
though ſhe once more wept, over her father's grave, with tears of 
tender affection, her grief was ſoftened from its former acuteneſs. 

Sometime after her return to the monaſtery, ſhe received a let- 
ter from her uncle, Monſ. Queſnel, in anſwer to information that 
ſhe had arrived in France, and to her inquiries, concerning ſuch 
of her affairs as he had undertaken to conduct during her abſence, 


eſpecially as to the period for which La Vallee had been let, 
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whither it was her wiſh to return, if it ſhould appear, that her in- 
come would permit her to do ſo, The reply of Monſ. Queſnel 
was cold and formal, as ſhe expected, exprefiing neither concern 
for the evils ſhe ſuffered, nor pleaſure, that ſhe was now removed 
from them; nor did he allow the opportunity to paſs, of reprov- 
ing her for her rejection of Count Morano, whom he affected fil] 
to believe a man of honovr and fortune; nor of vehemently de- 
claiming againft Montoni, to whoin he had always, till now, felt 
himſelf to be inferior. On Emily's pecurtary concerns, he was 
not very explicit; he informed her, however, that the term, for 
which La Vallee had been engaged, was nearly expired; but, 
without inviting her to his own houſe, added, that her circum— 
ſtances would by no means allow her to reſide there, and earneſtly 
adviſed her to remain, for the preſent, in the convent of St. Claire, 

To her inquiries, reſpecting poor old Thereſa, her late fa- 
ther's ſervant, he gave no anſwer, In the poſtſcript to his let- 
ter, Monfieur Queſnel mentioned M. Motteville, in whoſe hands 
the late St. Aubert had placed the chief of his perſonal proper- 
ty, as being likely to arrange his affairs nearly to the ſatisfaction 
of his creditors, and that Emily would recover much more of her 
fortune, than ſhe had formerly reaſon to expect. The letter al- 
ſo incloſed to Emily an order upon a merchant at Narbonne, for 
a ſmall ſum of money. | 

'The tranquillity of the monaſtery, and the liberty ſhe was ſuf- 
fered to enjoy, in wandering among the woods and Thores of this 
delightful province, gradually reſtored her ſpirits to their natu- 
ral rone, except that anxiety would ſometimes intrude, concern- 
ing Valancovrt, as the time approached, when it was poflible 
that ſhe might receive an anſwer to her letter, 
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« As when a wave, that from a cloud impends, 
And, ſwell'd with tempeſts, on the ſhip deſcends, 
White ate the decks with foam; the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the maſts, and ſing through ev*ry ſhroud ; 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with fears, 
And inſtant death on ev'ry wave appears.” 
PorE's HOMER, 


228 Lady Blanche, meanwhile, who was left much alone, 
became impatient for the company of her new friend, whom ſhe 
wiſhed to obſerve ſharing in the delight ſhe received from the 
beautiful ſcenery around, She had now no perſon, to whom ſhe 


lowed her to do ſo, without incivility. 
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could expreſs her admiration and communicate her pleaſures, no 
eye, that ſparkled to her ſmile, or countenance that reflected her 
happineſs ; and ſhe became ſpiritleſs and penſive. The Count, 
obſerving her diſſatisfaction, readily yielded to her entreaties, 
and reminded Emily of her promiſed viſit ; but the ſilence of 
Valancourt, which was now prolorged far beyond the period, 
when a letter might have arrived from Eftuviere, oppreſſed Emi- 
ly with ſevere anxiety, and rendering her averſe to ſociety, ſhe 
would willingly have deferred her acceptance of this invitation, 
till her ſpirits ſhould he relieved. The Count and his family, 
however, preſſed to ſee her; and, as the circumſtances, that 
prompted her wiſh for ſolitude, could not be explained, there 
was an appearance of caprice in her refuſal, which ſhe could not 

{ſevere in, without offending the friends, whoſe eſteem ſhe val- 
ued. At length, therefore, ſhe returned upon a ſecond viſit to 
Chateau-le-Blanc, *Here the friendly manner of Count De Vil- 
lefort encouraged Emily to mention to him her ſituation, re- 
ſpecting the eſtates of her late aunt, and to conſult him on the 
means of recovering them, He had little doubt, that the law 
would decide in her favour, and, adviſing her to apply to it, 
offered firſt to write to an advocate at Avignon, on whoſe opin- 
ion he thought he could rely, His kindneſs was gratefully ac- 
cepted by Emily, who, ſoothed by the courteſy ſhe daily experi- 
enced, would have been once more happy, could ſhe have been 
aſſured of Valancourt's welfare and unaltered affection; She had 
now been above a week at the chateau, without receiving in- 
telligence of him, and though ſhe knew, that if he Wes abſent 
from his brother's reſidence, it was ſcarcely probable her letter 
had yet reached him, ſhe could not forbear to admit doubts and 
fears, that deſtroyed her peace. Again ſhe would confider of all 
that might have happened in the long period, ſince her frlt ſe- 
eluſion at Udolpho, and her mind was ſometimes ſo overu helm- 
ed with an apptehenſion, that Valancourt was no more, or that 
he lived no longer for her, that the company even of Blanche be- 
came intolerably oppreſſive, and ſhe would fit alone in her apart- 
ment for hours together, when the engagements of the family al- 

In one of theſe ſolitary hours, ſhe urlecked a little box, which 
contained ſome letiers of Valancourt, with ſome Crawings ſhe 
had ſketched during her ſtay in Tuſcany, the latter which ere 
no longer intereſting to her; but, 1n tie letters, ſhe now with 
melancholy indulgence, meant to retrace the tendertels, that had 
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ſo often ſoothed her, and rendered her, for a moment in ſenſible 
of the diſtance, which ſeparated her from the writer. But their 
effect was now changed; the affection they expreſſed appealed fo 
forcibly to her heart, when ſhe conſidered that it had, perhaps, 
yielded to the powers of time and abſence, and even the view of 
the hand writing recalled fo many painful recollections, that ſhe 
found herſelf unable to go through the firſt ſhe had opened, and 
ſit muſing, with her cheek reſting on her arm, and tears ſtealing 
from her eyes, when old Dorothee entered the room to inform 
her, that dinner would be ready, an hour before the uſual time. 
Emily ſtarted on perceiving her, and haſlily put up the papers, but 
not before Dorothee had obſerved both her agitation and her tears. 

« Ah, ma'amſelle !“ ſaid ſhe, © you, who are ſo young, — 
have you reaſon for ſorrow ?” | 

Emily tried to ſmile, but was unable to ſpeak, 

« Alas ! dear young lady, when you come to my age, you wall 
not weep at trifles ; and ſurely you have nothing ſerious to 
grieve you,” 

« No, Dorothee, nothing of any conſequence,” replied Emily. 
Dorothee, now ſtooping to pick up ſomething, that had dropped 
from among the papers, ſuddenly exclaimed, «+ Holy Mary! what 
is it I fee ?” and then, trembling, ſat down in a chair, that ſtood 
by the table, | 

« What is it you do ſee ?” ſaid Emily, alarmed by her man- 
ner, and look i: g round the room. 

It is herſelf,” ſaid Dorothee, © her very ſelf ! juſt as ſhe 
looked a little before ſhe died !” : 

Emily, ſtill more alarmed, began now to fear, that Dorothee 
was ſeized with ſudden phrenſy, but entreated her to explain 
herſelf. | | 

« 'That picture?“ ſaid ſhe, © where did you find it, lady? it 
is my bleſſed miſtreſs herſelf !” 

She laid on the table the miniature, which Emily had long 
ago found among the papers her father had enjoined her to deſtroy, 
and over which ſhe had once ſeen him ſhec ſuch tender and af- 
fecting tears; and, recollecting all the various circumſtances of 
his conduR, that had long perplexed her, her emotions increaſed 
to an exceſs, which deprived her of all power to aſk the queſtions 
- ſhe trembled to have anſwered, and ſhe could only inquire, whe- 
ther Dorothee was certain the picture reſembled the late Mar- 
chioneſs. 

« O, ma' amſelle!“ ſaid ſhe, “ how came it to ſtrike me ſo, 
the inſtant I ſaw it, if it was not my lady's likeneſs ? Ah !“ 
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added ſhe, taking up the miniature, “ theſe are her own blue 
eyes—looking ſo ſweet and ſo mild; and there is her very look, 
ſuch as I have often ſeen it, when ſhe had ſ:t thinking for a long 
while, and then, the tears would often ſteal down her checks 
but ſhe never would complain ! It was that look ſo meek, as it 
were, and refigned, that uſed to break my heart and make me 
love her fo!” | 

% Norothee !” ſaid Emily ſolemnly, “I am intereſted in the 
cauſe of that grief, more ſo, perhaps, than you may imagine; 
and I entreat, that you will no longer reiuſe to indulge my cu- 
riofity ;—it is not a common one,” 

As Emily ſaid this, ſhe remembered the papers, with which 
the picture had Leen found, and had ſcarcely a doubt, that they 
had concerned the Marchioneſs de Villeroi ; but with this ſup- 
poſition came a ſcruple, whether ſhe ought to inquire further on 
a ſubject, which might prove to be the ſame, that her father had 
ſo carefully endeavoured to conceal. Her curioſity, concerning 
the Marchioneſs, powerful as it was, it is probable ſhe would now 
have reſiſted, as ſhe had formerly done, on unwarily obſerving 
the few terrible words in the papers, which had never fince been 
eraſed from her memory, had ſhe been certain that the hiſtory 
of that lady was the ſul j ct of thoſe papers, or that ſuch ſimple 
particulars .only as it was probable Dorothee could relate 
were included in her father's command. What was known to 
her could be no ſecret to many other perſons; and, fince it ap- 
peared very unlikely, that St. Aubert ſhould attempt to conceal 
what Emily might learn by ordinary means, ſhe at length con- 
cluded, that if the papers had related to the ſtory of the Mar. 
chioneſo, it was not thoſe circumſtances of it, which Dorothee 
could Jiſcloſe, that he had thought ſufficiently 1 nportant to wiſh 
to have concealed, She, therefore, no longer heſitated to make 
the inquiries, that might lead to the gratification of her curio- 
ſity. 
% Ah, ma'amſelle!“ ſaid Dorothee, “ it is a ſad tory, and 
cannot be tol i now: but what am I ſaying? I never will tell 
it, Many years have paſſed, fince it happened; and I never 
loved to talk of the Marchioneſs to any body, but my huſband, 
He lived in the family, at that time, as well as myſelf, and he 
knew many particulars from me, which nobody elſe did; for 
I was about the perſon of my lady in her laſt illneſs, and ſaw and 


heard as much, or more than my lord himſelf. Sweet ſaint ! 


how patient ſhe was! When ſhe died, I thought I could have 
died with her!“ 
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« Dorothee,” ſaid Emily, interrupting her, © what you ſhall 
tell, you may depend upon it, ſhall never be diſcloſed by me, 
1 have, I repeat it, particular reaſons for wiſhing to be informed 
on this ſubje&, and am willing to bind myſelf, in the moſt ſo. 
lemn manner, never to mention what you ſhall wiſh me to con- 
ceal.“ 

Dorothee ſeemed ſurpriſed at the earneſtneſs of Emily's man- 
ner, and, after regarding her for ſome moments, in ſilence, ſaid, 
.« Young lady. ! that look of yours pleads for you—it is ſo like 
my dear miſtieſs's, that I can almoſt fancy I ſee her before me; 
jf you were her daughter, you could not remind me of her more. 
But dinner will be ready—had you not better go down ?” 

« You will firſt promiſe to grant my requeſt,” ſaid Emily, 
« and ought not you firſt to tell me, ma'amſelle, how this 


picture fell into your hands, and the reaſons, you ſay you have. 


for curioſity about my lady?“ | 

© Why, no, Dorothee, replied Emily, recollecting herſelf, 
« I have alſo particular reaſons for obſerving filence, on theſe 
ſabjedts, at leaſt, till I know further; and, remember, I do not 
promiſe ever to ſpeak upon them; therefore, do not let me in» 
duce you to ſatisfy my curioſity, from an expectation, that I 
ſhall gratify yours, What I may judge proper to conceal, does 
not concern myſelf alone, or I ſhould have leſs ſcruple in re- 
vealing it; let a confidence in my honour alone perſuade you to 
diſcloſe what J requeſt,” | 

« Well, lady!“ replied Dorothee, after a long pauſe, during 
which her eyes were fixed upon Emily, © you ſeem ſo much 1n- 
tereſted, and this picture and that face of yours make me 
think you have ſome reaſon to be ſo,—that I will truſt you 
and tell ſome things, that I never told before to any body, 
but my huſband, though there are.people, who have ſuſpected 
as much, TI will tell you the particulars of my lady's death, too, 
and ſome of my own ſuſpicions ; but you muſt firſt promiſe me 
by all the ſaints” 

Emily, interrupting her, ſolemnly promiſed never to reveal 
what ſhould be confided to her without Derothee's conſent, 

« But there is the horn, ma'amſelle ſounding for dinner,” ſaid 
Dorothee; © I muſt be gone.“ 

« When ſhall I fee you again?“ inquired Emily. 

Dorothee muſed, and then replied, « Why, madam, it may 
make people curious, if it is known ] am. ſo much in your a- 
partment, and that I ſhould be ſorry for; ſo I will come when I 
am leaſt likely to be obſerved, + I have little leiſure in the day, 
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and 1 ſhall have a good deil to ſay; fo, if you pleaſe, ma' am, I 


will come, when te tamily are all in bed.“ 

« Tha! will ſuite me very well,” r:pligd E:nily ; “ Remem- 
ber then to night“ . 

« Aye, that is well remembere ],“ ſaid Dorothee, “ I fear I 
cannot come to night, madam, for there will be the dance of the 
vintage, and it will be late, before the ſervants go to reſt ; for, 
when they once ſet in to dance, they will keep it up, in the cool 
of the air, till morning; at leaſt, it uſed to he ſo in my time.“ 

« Ah! is it the dance of the vintage ?” ſaid Emily, with a 
deep figh, rememberiag, that it was on the evening of this 
feſtival, in the preceding year, that St. Aubert and herſelf had 
arrived ia the neighbourhood of Chateau-le-Blanc, She pauſed 
a moment, overcome by the ſudden recollection, and then, re- 
covering herſelf, added “ But this dance is in the open woods z 
you therefore will not he wanted, and can eafily come to me.“ 

Dorothce replied, that ſhe had been accuſtomed to be preſent 
at the dance of che vintage, and ſhe did not wiſh to be abſent 
now ; © but if | can get away, madam, I will,” faid ſhe, 

Emily then haſte ned to the dining room, where the Count con- 
ducted himſelf with the courteſy, which is inſeparable from 
true dignity, and of which the Counteſs frequently practiſed lit. 
tle, though her manner to Emily was an exception to her uſual 
habit. But, if ſhe retained few of the ornamental virtues, ſhe 
cheriſhed other qualities, which ſhe ſeemed to conſider invalua- 


ble. She had diſmiſſed the grace of modeſty, but then ſhe 


knew perfectly well how to manage the far: of aſſurance ; her 
manners had little of the tempered ſweetneſs, which is neceſſary 
to render the female character inteceſting, but ſhe could occafion- 
ally throw into them an affectation of ſpirits, which ſeemed to 
triumph over every perſon, who approached ber. In the coun- 
try, however, ſhe generally affected an elegint languor, that 
perſuaded her almoſt to faint, when her favourite read to her a 
ſtory of fiftitious forrow ; but her countenance ſuffered no 
change, when living objects of diſtreſs ſolicited her charity, and 
her heart beat with no tranſport to the thought of giving them 
inſtant relief ;—ſhe was a ſtranger to the higheſt luxury, of 
which, perhaps, the human mind can be ſenſible, for her ben- 
evolence had never yet called ſœiles upon the face of miſery. 

In the evening, the Count, with all his family, except the 
Counteſs and Mademoiſelle Bearn, went to the woods to witneſs 
the feſtivity of the peaſants. 'I he ſcene was in a glade, where 
the trees, opening, _ a cucle round the turf they highly 
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overſhadowed ; between their branches, vines, loaded with ripe 
cluſters, were hung in gay feſtoons; and, beneath, were tables, 
with fruit, wine, cheeſe and other rural fare, —and ſeats for che 
Count and his family. At a little diſtance; - were benches for 
the elder peaſants, few of whom, however, could forhear to 
join the jocund dance, which began ſoon after ſunſet, when ſev- 
eral of fixty, tripped it with almoſt as much glee and airy light- 
neſs, as thoſe of ſixteen. 

The muſicians, who ſat careleſ;ly on the graſs at the foot of 
a tree, ſeemed inſpired by the ſound of their own inſtruments, 
which were chiefly flutes and a kind of a long guitar. Behind 
ood a boy, flouriſhing a tamborine, and dancing a ſolo, except 
that, as he ſometimes gaily toſſed the inſtrument, he tripped 
among the other dancers, when his antic geſtures called forth a 
broader laugh, and heightened the ruſtic ſpirit of the ſcene, 

ihe Count was highly delighted with the happineſs he wit- 
neſſed, to which his bounty bad largely contributed, and the 
Lady Blanche joined the dance with a young gentleman of her 
f2ther's party, Du Pont requeſted Emily's hand, but her fpir- 
its were too much depreſſed, to permit her to engage in the 
preſent feſtivity, which called to her remembrance that of the 
preceding year, when St. Aubert was living, and of the melan- 
choly ſcenes which had immediately followed it. 

Overcome by theſe recollections, ſhe, at length left the ſpot, 
and walked ſlowly into the woods, where the ſoftened muſic, 
floating at a diſtance, ſoothed her melancholy mind, The. 
moon threw a mellow light among the foliage ; the air was 
balmy and cool, and Emily, loſt in thought, trolled on, with- 
out obſerving whither, till the perceived the ſounds finking afar 
off, and an awful ſtillneſs round her, except that, ſometimes, the 
nightingale beguiled the ſilence with | 


Liquid notes, that cloſe the eye of day.“ 


At length, ſhe found herſelf near the avenue, which, on the 
night of her father's arrival, Michael had attempted to paſs in 
ſearch of a houſe, which was ſtill nearly as wild and deſ late as 
it had then appeared ; . for the Count had been ſo much engaged 
in direCting other improvements, that he had neglected to give 
orders concerning this extenſive approach, and the road was yet 
broken, and the trees overloaded with their own luxuriance, 

As ſhe ſtood ſurveying it, and remembering the emotions 
which ſhe had formerly ſuffered there, ſhe ſuddenly recollected 
the figure, that had been ſeen ſtealing among the trees, and which 
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had returned no anſwer to Michael's repeated calls; and ſhe 


experienced ſomewhat of the fear, that ha] then aſſailed her, for 
it did not appear improbable, that theſe deep woods were occa- 
fionally the haunt of banditti. She, therefore, turned back, and 
was haſtily purſuing her way to the dancers, when ine heard 
ſteps approaching from the avenue; and, being till beyond the 
call of the peaſants on the green, for ſhe could neither hear 
their voices, or their muſic, ſhe quickened her pace; but the 
perſons following gained faſt upon her, and, at length diſtin. 
guiſhing the voice of Henri, ſhe walked leiſurely, till he came up, 


He expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at meeting her ſo far from the com- 


pany ; and, on her ſaying, that the pleaſant moonlight had be- 
guiled her to walk farther than ſhe intended, an exclamation 
burſt from the lips of his companion, and ſhe thought ſhe heard 
Valancourt ſpeak ! It was, indeed, he! and the meeting was 
ſuch as may be imagined, between perſons ſo affectionate, and 
ſo long ſeparated as they had been. 

In the joy of theſe moments, Emily forgot all her paſt ſuffer. 
ings, and Valancourt ſeemed to have forgotten, that any perſon 
but Emily exiſted ; while Henri was a ſilent and aſtoniſhed ſpee- 
tator of the ſcene. 

Valancourt aſked a thouſand queſtions, concerning herſelf 


and Montoni, which there was now no time to anſwer ; but ſhe 


learned that her letter had been forwarded to him, at Paris, 
which he had previouſly quitted, and was returning to Gaſcony, 
whither the letter alſo returned, which, at length informed him 
of Emily's arrival, and on the receipt of which he had imme- 
diately ſet out for Languedoc. On reaching the monaſtery, 
whence ſhe had dated her letter, he found, to his extreme dif- 
appointment, that the gates were already cloſed for the night ; 
and believing, that he ſhould not fee Emily, till the morrow, 
he was returning to his little inn, with the intention of writing 
to her, when he was overtaken by Henri, with whom he had 


been intimate at Paris, and was led to her, whom he was ſe 


cretly lamenting that he ſhould not ſee, till the following day. 

Emily, with Valancourt and Henri, now returned to the 
green, where the latter preſented Valancourt to the Count, who, 
ſhe fancied, received him with leſs than his uſual benignity, 
though it appeared, that they were not ſtrangers to each other, 
He was invited, however, to partake of the diverſions of the 
evening; and, when he had paid his reſpects to the Count, and 
while the dancers continued their feſtivity, he ſeated himſelf by 
Emily, and converſed, without conſtraint. The lights, which 
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were hung among the trees, under which they fat, allowed her 
a more perfect view of the counten:nce fhe had ſo frequently in 
abſence endeavoured to recolleR, an ſhe perceived, with ſyme 
regret, that it was not the ſame as when laſt ſhe ſaw it. There 
was all its wonted intelligence and fire ; but it had loſt much of 
the ſimplicity, and ſomewhat of the open benevolence, that uſed 
to charaReriſe it. Still, however, it was an intereſting courtene 
ance ; but Emily thought ſhe perceived, at intervals, anxiety 
contract, and melancholy fix the features of Valancourt ; ſome- 
times, too, he fell into a momentary muſing, and then appeared 
anxious to diſſipate thought; while, at others, as he fixed his 
eyes on E nily, a kind of ſudden diſtraction ſeemed to croſs his 
mind, In her he perceived the ſame goodneſs and beautiful 
ſimplicity, that had cha med him, on their firft acquaintance, 
The bloom of her countenance was ſomewhat faded, but all its 
ſweetneſs remained, and it was rendered more intereſting, than 
ever, by the faint expreſſion of melancholy, that ſometimes 
mingled with her {nile, 

At his requeſt, ſhe related the moſt important circumſtances, 
that had occured to her, ſince ſhe left France, and emotions of pi- 
ty and indignation »Iternnely prevailed in his mind, when he 
beard how much ſhe hai ſuffered from the villany of Montoni. 
More than once, when ſhe was ſpeaking of his conduct, of which 
the guilt was rather ſoftened, than ex2ggerated, by her repre- 
ſentation, he ſtarted frm his ſeat and walked away, apparently 
overcome as much by ſelf accuſation as by reſentment, Her ſuf- 
ferings alone were mentioned in the few words, which he could 
addreſs to her, and he liſtened not to the account, which ſhe was 


careful to give as diſtinctly as poſſible of the preſent loſs of Ma- 


dame Montoni's eſtates, and of the little reaſon there was to ex- 
pect their reſtoration, At length, Valancourt remained Joſt in 
thought, and then ſome ſecret cauſe ſeemed to overcome him, 
with anguiſh. Again he abruptly left her. When he return- 
ed, ſhe perceived, Se he had been weeping, and tenderly beg- 
ged, that he would compoſe himſelf, + My ſufferings are all 
paſſed now,” ſaid fhe, „for I have eſcaped from the tyranny of 
Montoni, and I fee you well—let me alſo ſce you happy.” 
Valancourt was more agitated, than before, © I am unwor- 
thy of you, Emily,” ſaid he, “ I am unworthy of you ;''— 
words, by his manger of uttering which Emily was then more 
ſhocked than by their import, She fixed on lim a mouryful 
and thqhiring eye.“ Do not look thus on me,” ſaid he, turn— 
ing wr and preſſing her haud ; * I cannot bear thoſe looks.“ 
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« T would aſk.” ſaid Emily, in a gentle but agitated voice, 
« the meaning of your words ; but I perceive, that the queſtion 
would diſtreſs you now. Let us talk on other ſubje&s. To 
morrow, perhaps, you may be more compoſed. Obſerve thoſe 
moonlight woods, and the towers, whick appear obſcurely in the 

rſpective. You uſed to be a great admirer of landſcape, and 

have heard you ſay, that the faculty of deriving conſolation, 
under misfortune, from the ſublime proſpects, which neither op- 
preſſion, or poverty withhold from us, was the peculiar blefling 
of the innocent.” Valancourt was deeply affected. “ Ves, 
replied he, © I had once a taſte for innocent and elegant delights, 
J had once an uncorrupted heart,” Then, checking himſelf, he 
added, Do you remember our journey together in the Py re- 
nees ?” | 

« Can I forget it?“ ſaid Emily « Would that I could !” 
he replied ;—* that was the happieſt period of my life. I then 
loved with enthuſiaſm, whatever was truely great, or good.“ It 
was ſometime before Emily could repreſs her tears, and try to 
command her emotions. If you wiſh to forget that journey,“ 
ſaid ſhe, „it muſt certainly be my wiſh to forget it alſo,” She 
pauſed, and then added, © You make me very uneaſy ; but this 
is not the time for further inquiry; yet, how can I bear to be- 
lieve, even for a moment, that you are leſs worthy of my eſteem 
than formerly? I have till ſufficient confidence in your can- 
dour, to believe, that, when I ſhall aſk for an explanstion, you 
will give it me.“ —“ Yes,” ſaid Valancourt, “ yes, Emily: I 
have not yet loſt my candour : if J had, I could better have diſ- 
guviſed my emotions, on learning what were your ſufferings - your 
virtues, —while I—-I—but I will ſay no more. I did not mean 
to have ſaid even ſo much—1I hare been ſurpriſed into the ſelf- 
accuſation, Tell me, Emily, that you will not forget that jour- 
ney—will not wiſh to forget it, and I will be calm. I would 
not loſe the remembrance of it for the whole earth.” 

« How contradictory is this!“ ſaid Emily :“ but we may 
be overheard, My recollection of it ſhall depend upon yours; 
Ll will endeavour to forget, or to recollect it, as you may do, 
Let us join the Count,” —<« Tell me, firſt,” ſaid Valancourt, 
« that you forgive the uneaſineſs I have occaſioned you, this 
evening, and that you will {till love me.“ —* I ſincerely forgive 
you,” replied Emily. „ You beſt know whether I ſhall con- 
tinue to love you, for you know whether you deſerve my eſteem. 
At preſent, 1 will believe that you do, It is unneceſſary to fay,” 
added ſhe, obſerving his dejection, * how much pain it would 
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ive me to believe otherwiſe. The young lady who approaches 
1s the Count's daughter,” s 
Voalancourt and Emily now joined the Lady Blanche; and the 
party, ſoon after, fat down with the Count, his ſon, and the 


Chevalier Du Pont, at a banquet, ſpread under a gay awning, 


beneath the trees. At the table alſo were ſeated ſeveral of the 
moſt venerable of the Count's tenants, and it was a feſtive repaſt 
to all but Valancourt and Emily. When the Count retired to 
the chateau, he did not invite Valancourt to accompany him, 
who, therefore, took leave of Emily, and retired to his ſolitary 
inn for the night: meanwhile, ſhe ſoon withdrew to her own 
apartment, where ſhe muſed, with deep anxiety and concern, on 
his behaviour, and on the Count's reception of him. - Her atten- 
tion was thus ſo wholly engaged, that ſhe forgot Dorothee and 
her appointment, till morning was far advanced, when, knowing 
that the good old woman would not come, ſhe retired, for a few 
hours to repoſe, | 
On the following day, when the Count had accidentally joined 
Emily in one of the walks, they talked of the feſtival of the pre- 
ceding evening, and this led him to a mention of Valancourt, 
« That is a young man of talents,” ſaid he; © you were for- 
merly acquainted with him, I perceive,” ' Emily ſaid that ſhe 
was, © He was intro.\uced to me at Paris,” ſaid the Count, 
« and I was much pleaſed with him, on our firit acquaintance.” 
He pauſed, and Emily trembled, between the deſire of hearing 
mare and the fear of ſhewing the Count, that ſhe felt an intereſt 
on the ſubject. © May I aſk,” ſaid he, at length, “ how long 


you have known Monfieur Valancourt ?”—#« Will you allow me 


to aſk your reaſon for the queſtion, ſir?“ ſaid ſhe ; „ and IL will 
anſwer it immediately.“ Certainly,” ſaid the Count, “ that 
is but juſt, I will tell you my reaſon. I cannot but perceive 
that Monſieur Valancourt admires you; in that, however, 
there is nothing extraordinary ; every perſon, who ſees you muſt 
do the ſame, I am above uſing common. place compliments ; 
I ſpeak with ſincerity, . What I fear, is, that he is a favoured 
admirer,” “Why do you fear it, fir?“ ſaid Emily, endea- 
vouring to conceal her emotion, —* Becauſe,” replied the Count, 
„I think him not worthy of your favour,” Emily, greatly agi- 
tated, entreated further explanation, © I will give it,” ſaid he, 
«if you will believe, that nothing but a ſtrong intereſt in your 
welfare could induce me to hazard that aſſertion.“ J muſt 
believe ſo, fir,” replied Emily, 

« But let us reſt under theſe trees,” ſaid the Count, obſerving 
the paleneſs of her countenance ; here is a ſcat—you are fas 
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tigued.” They ſat down, and the Count proceeded, Many 


young ladies, circumſtanced as you are, woul think my conduct, 
on this occaſion, and on ſo ſhort an acquaintance, impertinent, 
inſtead of friendly ; from what I have obſerved of your temper 
and un lerſtanding, I do not fear ſuch a return from you. Our 
acquaint-nce has been ſhort, but long enough to make me eſ- 
teem you, and feel a lively intereſt in your happineſs. You de- 
ſerve to be very happy, and I truſt that you will be ſo.” Emily 
ſighed ſofily, and bowed her thanks. The Count pauſed 
again, *1 am unpleaſantly circumitanced,” ſaid he, “ but an 
opportunity of rendering vou important ſervice ſhall overcome 
inferior conſiderations, Will you inform me of the manner of 
your firſt acquaintance with the Chevalier Valancourt, if the 
ſul-j-& is not too painful?“ 

E nily briefly related the accident of their meeting in the pre- 
ſence of her father, and then fo earneſtly entreated the Count not 
to heſitate in declaring what he knew, that he perceived the vio- 
lent emotion, againſt which ſhe was contending, and, regarding 
her with a look of tender compaſſion, conſidered how he might 


communicate his information with leaſt pain to his anxious auditor, 


« 'The Chevalier and my ſon, ſaid he, © were introduced to 
each other, at the table of a brother officer, at whoſe houſe I alſo 
met him, and invited him to my own, whenever he ſhould be diſ- 
engaged. I did not then know, that he had formed an acquain- 
tance with a ſet of men, a diſgrace to their ſpecies, who live by 
plunder and p-ſs their lives in continual debauchery. I knew . 
ſeveral of the Chevalier's family, reſident at Paris, and confidered 
them as ſufficient pledges for his introduction to my own. But 
you are ill; I will leave the ſubjeR.”—#* No, fir,” ſaid Emily, 
« | beg you will proceed; I am only diſtreſſed,” —©« ON V 
ſaid the Count, with emphaſis ; “ however, I will proceed. I 
ſoon learned, that theſe, his afluciates, had drawn him into a 
courſe of diſſipation, from which he appeared to have neither the 
power, nor the inclination, to extricate himſelf. He loſt large 
ſums at the gaming table ; he became infatuated with play ; and 
was ruined, I ſpoke tenderly of this to his friends, who aſſured 
me, that they had remonſtrated. with him, till they were weary, 
[ afterwards learned, that, in conſideration of his talents for play, 
which were generally ſucceſsful, When unoppoſed by the tricks 
of villany,—that, in confideration of theſe, the party had initiat- 
ed him into the ſecrets of their trade, and allotted him a ſhare 
of their profits.” © Impoſlible !” ſaid Emily ſuddenly ; “ but. 
—pardon me, fir, I ſcarcely know what I fay ; allow for the 
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diſtreſs of my mind. I muſt, indeed, I muſt believe, that you | 
have not been truly informed, The Chevalier had, doubtleſs, 
enemies ho miſrepreſented him.” “ I ſhould be moſt happy to 
believe ſo,” replied the Count, „but T cannot. Nothing ſhort 
of conviction, and a regard for your happineſs could have urged 
me to repeat theſe unpleaſant reports.“ | 

Emily was filent. She recollected Valancourt's ſayings, on 
the preceding evening, which diſcovered the pangs of ſelf re- 
my and ſeemed to confirm all that the Count had related. 

et ſhe had not fortitude enough to dare conviction, Her heart 
was overwhelmed with anguiſh at the mere ſuſpicion of his 
guilt, and ſhe could not endure a belief of it. After a long 
filence, the Count ſaid, © I perceive, and can allow for, your 
Want of conviction, It is neceſſary I ſhould give ſome proof 
of what I have aſſerted; but this I cannot do, without ſubject- 
ing one, who is very dear to me, to danger.” —““ What is the 
danger you apprehend, fir ??” ſaid Emily; © if 1 can prevent it, 
you may ſafely confide in my honour.” —« On your honour ! 
am certain I can rely,” ſaid the Count; „ hut can I truſt your 
fortitude ? Do you think you can refiſt the ſolicitation of a 
favoured admirer, when he pleads, in affliction, for the name of 
one, who has robbed him of a bleſſing?“ “ J ſhall not be ex- 
poſed to ſuch a temptation, fir,” ſaid Emily, with modeſt pride, 
« for. L cannot favour one, whom I muſt no longer eſteem. I, 
however, readily give my word.” Tears, in the meantime, 
comradicted her firſt aſſertion ; and ſhe felt, that time and ef- 
fort only could eradicate an affection, which bad been formed 
on virtuous eſteem, and cheriſhed by habit and difficulty. 

« I will truſt you then,” ſaid the Count, “ for conviction is 
neceſſary to your peace, and cannot I perceive, be obtained, 
without this confidence, My fon has too often been an eye 
witneſs of the Chevalier's ill conduct; he was very near being 
drawn in by it; he was, indeed, drawn in to the commiſſion of 
many follies, but I reſcued him from guilt and deſtruction, Judge 
then, Mademoiſelle St. Aubert, whether a father who had nearly 
loſt his only ſon, by the example of the Chevalier, has not, from 
conviction, reaſon to warn thoſe, whom he eſteems, againſt truſt 
ing tleir happineſs in ſoch hands, I have myſelf ſcen the Che- 
valier engaged in deep play with men, whom 1 almoſt ſhuddered 
to look upon. If you ſtill doubt, I will refer you to my fon,” 

“ mut not doubt what you have yourſelf witnefled,” replt- 
ed Emily, finking with grief, or what you afſert, But the 
Chevalier has, perhaps, been drawn only into a tranſient folly, 
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which he may never repeat. If you had known the juſtneſs of 
his former principles, you would allow for my preſent inctedulity.“ 

% Alas ! obſerved the Count, „ it is difficult to believe that 
which will make us wretched. But I will not ſooth you by 
flattering and falſe hopes. We all know how faſcinating the 
vice of gaming is, and how difficult it is, alſo, to conquer habit; 


_ the Chevalier might, perhaps, reform for a while, but he would 
ſoon relapſe into diſſipation for 1 fear, not only the bonds of 


habit would be powerful, but, that his morals are corrupted, 
And—why ſhould I conceal from you, that play is not his only 
vice ? he appears to have a taſte for every vicious pleaſure,” 

The Count heſitated and pauſed ; while Emily endeavoured 
to ſupport herſelf, as, with increaſing perturbation, ſhe ex- 
pected what he might further ſay, A long pauſe of ſilence 
enſuec, during which he was viſibly agitated ; at length, he faid, 
« It would be a cruel delicacy, that could prevail with me to 
be ſilent and I will inform you, that the Chevalier's extrava- 
gance has brought him twice into the priſons of Paris, from 
whence he was laſt extricated, as I was told upon authority, which 
I cannot doubt, by a well known Pariſian Counteſs, with whom 
he continued to refide, when I left Paris,” 

He pauſed again ; and, looking at Emily, perceived her coun- 
tenance change, and that ſhe was falling trom the ſeat ; he 
caught her, but ſhe had fainted, and he called loudly for aſſiſt- 
ance. They were, however, beyond the hearing of his ſervants 
at the chateau, and he feared to leave her while he went thither 
for aſſiſtance, yet knew not how otherwiſe to obtain it; till a 
fountain at no great diſtance caught his eye, and he endeavoured 
to ſupport Emily againſt the tree, under which ſhe had been fitting, 
while he went thither for water. But, again he was perplexed, 
for he had nothing near him, in which water could be brought, 
but while, with increaſed anxiety, he watched her, he thought he 
perceived in her countenance ſymptoms of returning life, 

It was long, however, before ſhe revived, and ſhe then found 
herſelf ſupported—not by the Count but by Valancourt, who was 
obſerving her with looks of earneſt apprehenſion, and who now 
ſpuke to her in a tone, tremulous with his anxiety. At the 
ſound of his well known voice, ſhe raiſed her eyes, but preſeatly 
cloſed them, and a faintneſs again came over her, | | 

"The Count, with a look ſomewhat ern, waved him to with- 
draw ; but he only ſighed heavily, and called on the name of 
Emily, as he again held the water, that had been brought, to 
her lips. On the Count's repeating his action, and accompany- 
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ing it with words, Valancourt anſwered him with a look of deep 
reſentment, and refuſed to leave the place, till ſhe ſhould revive, 
or to reſign her for a moment t the care "of any perſon, In the 
next inſtar t, his conſcience ſeemed to inform him of what had 
been the ſubject of the Zount's converſation- with Emily, and 
mdignation flaſhed in his eyes; but it was quickly reprefled, 
and ſucceeded by an expreſſion of ſerious anguiſh, that induced 
the Count to regard him with more pity than reſentment, and 
the view of which ſo much affected Emily, when ſhe again re- 
" vived, that ſhe yielded to the weakneſs of tears. But ſhe ſoon 
reſtrained them, and, exerting her reſolution to appear recovered, 
ſhe roſe, thanked the Count and Henri, with whom Valancourt 
had entered the garden, for their care, and moved towards the 
chateau, without noticing Valancout, who, heart ſtruck by her 
manner, exclaimed in a low voice—* Good God ! how have I 
deſerved this ?—what has been ſaid, to occaſion this change?“ 

Emily, without replying, but with increaſed emotion, quick- 
ened her ſteps, What has thus diſordered you, Emily?“ ſaid 
he, as he ſtill walked by her fide : “give me a few moments? 
converſation, I entreat you ;—I am very miſerable !” 

Though this was ſpoken in a low voice, it was overheard by 
the Count, who immediately replied, that Mademoiſelle St. Au- 
bert was then too much indiſpoſed, to attend to any con- 
verſation, but that he would venture to promiſe ſhe would ſee 
Monſieur Valancovrt on the morrow, if ſhe was better. 

Valancourt's cheek was crimſoned; he looked haughtily at 
the Count, and then at Emily, with ſucceſſive exprefſions of ſur- 
pftiſe, grief and ſupplication, which ſhe could neither miſunder- 
ſtand, or reſiſt, and ſhe ſaid languidly—“ I ſhall be better to- 
morrow, and if you wiſh to accept the Count's permiſſion, I will 
ſee you then.“ | 

« See me !” exclaimed Valancourt, as he threw a glance of 
mingled pride and reſentment upon the Count ; and then, ſeem- 
ing to recolle& himſelf, he added“ But I will come, madam ; 
I will accept the Count's permifion.” 

When they reached the door of the chateau, he lingered a 
moment, for his reſentment was now fled ; and then, with a 
look fo expreflive of tenderneſs and grief, that Emily's heart was 
not proof againſt it, he bade her good morning, and bow- 
ing flightly to the Count, diſappeared. | 

Emily withdrew to her own apartment, under ſuch oppreſſion 
of heart as ſhe had ſeldom known, when ſhe endeavoured to re- 
collect all that the Count had told. to examine the probability 
If the circumſtances he himſelf believed, and to conſider of het 


future conduct towards Valancourt, But, when ſhe attempted 
to think, her mind refuſed controul, and ſhe could only feel that 
ſhe was miſerable, One moment, ſhe ſunk under the convic- 
tion, that Valancourt was no longer the ſame, whom ſhe had ſo 
tenderly loved, the idea of whom had hitherto ſupported her 
under affliction, and cheered her with the hope of happier days, — 
but a fallen, a worthleſs character, whom ſhe muſt teach herſel 
to deipiſe—if ſhe could not forget. Then, unable to endure this 
terrible ſuppoſition, ſhe rejected it, and diſdained to believe him 
capable of conduct, ſuch as the Count had deſcribe, to whom 
ſhe believed he had been miſrepreſented by ſome artful enemy ; 
and there were inoments, when ſhe even ventured to doubt the 
integrity of the Count himſelf, and to ſuſpect, that he was in- 
fluenced by ſome ' ſelfiſh motive to break her connection with 
Valancourt. But this was the error of an inſtant, only; the 
Count's character which ſhe had heard ſpoken of by Du Pont 
and many other perſons, and had herſelf obſerved, enabled her 
to judge, and forbade the ſuppoſition ; had her confidence, in- 
deed, been leſs,-there appeared to be no temptation to betray 
him into conduct ſo treacherous, and ſo cruel. Nor did reflec- 
tion ſuffer her to preſerve the hope, that Valancourt had been 
miſrepreſented to the Count, who had ſaid, that he ſpoke chief- 
ly from his own obſervation, and from his ſon's experience. She 
muſt part from Valancourt, therefore, for ever for what of ei- 
ther happineſs or tranquillity could ſhe expect with a man, whoſe 
taſtes were degenerated into low inclinations, and to whom vice 
was become habitual ? whom ſhe wuſt no longer eſteem, though 


the remembrance of what he once was, and the long habit of 


loving him, would render it very difficult for her to deſpiſe him, 
« O Valancourt !” ſhe would exclaim, «© having been ſeparated 

ſo long, do we meet, only to be miſerable —only to part for ever.“ 
- Amidſt all the tumult of her mind, ſhe remembered pertina- 
ciouſly the ſeeming candour and ſimplicity of his conduct, on 
the preceding night ; and, had ſhe dared to truſt her own heart, 
it would have led her to hope much from this. Still ſhe could 
not reſolve to diſmiſs him for ever, without obtaining further 
roof of his ill conduct; yet ſhe ſaw no probability of procuring 
it, if, indeed proof more poſitive was poſſible. Something, how- 
ever, it was neceſſiry to decide upon, and ſhe almoſt determined 
to be guided in her opinion ſolely by the manner, with which 
Valancourt ſhould receive her hints concerning his late conduct. 
Thus paſſed the hours till dinner time, when Emily, ſtruggling 
againſt the preſſure of her grief, dried her tears, and joined the 
family at table, where the Count preſerved towards her the. moſt. 
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delicate attention; but the Counteſs and Mademoiſelle Bearn, 
having looked, for a moment, with ſurpriſe, on her dejected coun- 
tenance, began, as uſual, to talk of trifles, while the eyes of Lady 
Blanche aſked much of her friend, who could only reply by a 
moutnful ſmile. | | 

Emily withdrew as ſoon after dinner as poſſible, and was fol- 
lowed by the Lady Blanche, whoſe anxious inquiries, however, 
ſhe found herſelf quite unequal to anſwer, and whom ſhe entreated 
to ſpare her on the ſubject of her diſtreſs. 'To converſe on any 
topic, was now, indeed, ſo extremely painful to her, that ſhe ſoon 
gave up the attempt, and Blanche [ef her, with pity of the ſor- 
row, which ſhe perceived ſhe-had no power to aſſunge. 

Emily ſecretly determined to go to her convent in a day or- 
two ; for company, eſpecially that of the Counteſs and Made. 
moiſelle Bearn, was intolerable to her, in the preſent ſtate of her 
ſpirits ; and, in the retirement of the convent, as well as the 
kindneſs of the abbeſs, ſhe hoped to recover the command of her 
mind, and to teach it reſignation to the event, which, ſhe tco 
plainly perceived, was approaching. 

To have loſt Valancourt by death, or to have ſeen him marri- 
ed to a rival, would, ſhe thought, have given her leſs anguiſh, 
than a conviction of his unworthinefſs, which mult terminate in 
miſery to himſelf, and which robbed her even of the ſolitary 
image ber heart ſo long had cheriſhed, Theſe painful reflections 
were interrupted, for a moment, by a note from Valancourt, 
written id evident diſtraction of mind, entreating that ſhe would 
permit him to ſee her on the approaching evening, inftead of the 
following morning; a requeſt, which occaſioned her ſo much ag- 
lation, that ſhe was unable to anſwer it. She wiſhed to ſee him, 
and to terminate her preſent ſtate of ſuſpenſe, yet ſhrunk from 
the interview, and, incapable of deciding for herſelf, ſhe, at 
length, ſent to beg a few moments' converſation with the Count 
In his library, where ſhe delivered to him the note, and requeſted 
his advice, After reading it, he ſaid, that, if ſhe believed her. 
ſelf well enough to ſupport the interview, his opinion was, that, 
for the reliet of both parties, it ought to take place, that evening, 

© His affection for you is, undoubtedly, a very ſincere one,” ad- 
ded the Count; © and he appears ſo much diſtreſſed, and you, my 
amiable friend, are ſo ill at eaſe—that the ſooner the affair is de- 
cided the better.“ . 

Emily replied, therefore, to Valancourt, that ſhe would fee him, 
and then exerted herſelf in en.leavours to attain fortitude and com- 
poſure, to bear her through the approaching ſcene—a ſcene fo 
afſlictingly the reverſe of any, to which ſhe had looked forward 
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& Is all the council that we two have ſhared, 


— the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty- fogted time 
For parting us Oh! and 1s all forgot ? 


And will you rent our ancient love aſunder ?“ 
M1iDSUMMER NICHT'“s DREAM. 


Is the evening, when Emily was at length informed, that 
Count De Villefort requeſted to ſee her, ſhe gueſſed that Valan- 
court was below, an, endeavouring to aſſume compoſure and to 
recolleR all her ſpirits, ſhe roſe and left the apartment; but on 
reaching the door of the library, where ſhe imagined him to be, 
her emotion returned with ſuch energy, that, fearing to truſt her- 
ſelf in the room, ſhe returned into the hall, where ſhe continved: 
for a conſiderable time, unable to command her agftated ſpirits, 
When ſhe could recall them, ſhe found in the library Valan- 
court, ſeated with the Count, who both roſe on her entrance ; 
but ſhe did not dare to look at Valancourt, and the Count, hav- 
ing led her to a chair, immediately withdrew. . 
Emily remained with her eyes fixed on the floor, under fuch 


oppreſſion of heart, that ſhe could not ſpeak, and with difficulty 


breathed ; while Valancopay, threw himſelf into a chair beſide 
her, and, fighing heavily, continued ſilent, when, had ſhe raiſed 
her eyes, ſhe would have perceived the violent emotions, with 
which he was agitated, 

At length, in a tremulous voice, he ſaid, © I have folicited to 
ſee you this evening, that I might, at leaſt, be ſpared the further 
torture of ſuſpenſe, which your altered manner had occafioned 
me, and which the hints I have juſt received from the Count 
have in past explained, I perceive I have enemies, Emily, who + 
envied me my late happineſs, and who have been buſy in ſearch- 
ing out the means to deſtroy it: I perceive, too, that time 
and abſence have weakened the affection you once felt for me, 
and that you can now eaſily he taught to forget me.“ 

His laſt words faltered, and Emily, leſs able to ſpeak than be- 
fore, continued ſilent. 

« Q what a meeting is this!“ exclaimed Valagcourt, ſtarting 
from his ſeat, and pacing the room with hurried ſteps, “ what a 
meeting is this, after our long —long ſeparation !” Again he ſat 
down, and, after the ſtruggle of a moment, he added in a firm 
but deſpairing tone, © This is too much—1I cannot bear it 
Emily, will you not ___ me?“ 
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He covered his face with his hand, as if to conceal his emo- 
tion, and took Emily's, which ſhe did not withdraw, Her tears 
could no longer be reſtrained ; and, when he raifed his eyes and 
perceived that ſhe was weeping, all his tenderneſs returned, and 
a gleam of hope appcared to croſs his mind, for he exclaimed, 
« O! you do pity me, then, you do love me ! Yes, you are ſtill 
my own Emily let me believe thoſe tears, that tell me ſo!“ 

Emily now made an effort to recover her firmneſs, and, haſtily 
dry ing them, * Yes,” ſaid ſhe, „ do. pity you—] weep for 
you—but, ought I ro think of you with affection? You may 
remember that yeſter evening l ſaid, I had ſtill ſufficient confidence 
in your candour to believe, that, when I ſtould requeſt an expla- 


nation of your words, you would give it, This explanation is 


now unneceſſary, I underſtand them too well; but prove, at laſt, 
that your candour is deſerving of the confidence I give it, when 
} «ſx you, whether you are conſcious of being the ſame eſtimable 
Valancourt—-v.;om J once loved.“ 

« Once loved !“ cried he.“ the ſame—the fame !” He pauſ- 
ed in extreme emotion, and then added, in a voice at once ſo- 
lemn, and dejected, “ No—] am net the ſame !—I am loſt 
Jam no longer worthy of you! 

He again concealed his face. Emily was too much affected by 
this honeſt confeſſion to reply immediately, and, while ſhe ſtrug— 
gled to overcome the pleadings of her heart, and to act with the 
deciſive firmneſs, which was neceſſary for her future peace, ſhe 
perceived all the danger of truſting long to her reſolution, in the 
preſence of Valanceurt, and was anxious to conclude an inter- 
view, that tortured them both; yet, when ſhe conſidered, that 
this was probably their laſt meeting, her fortitude ſu K at once, 
and ſhe experienced only emotions of tenderneſs and of deſpon- 
dency. 

— ply meanwhile, loſt in emotions of remorſe and grief, 
which he had neither the power, or the will to expreſs, fat inſen- 
ſible almoſt of the preſence of Emily, his features ſtill concealed, 
and his breaft agitated by convulſive fighs, | 

Spare me the neceſiuy,” ſaid Emily, recollecting her forti- 
tude, © ſpare me the neceſſity of mentioning thoſe citcumſtances 
of your conduct, which oblige me to break our connection for 
ever, We muſt part, I now fee you for the luſt time.“ 

« Impoſhble !” cried Valancourt, roufed from his Ceep ſilence, 
« You cannot mean what you ſay !—you cannat mean to throw 
me from you fur ever!“ 

© We muſt pari,” repeated Emily, with emphaſis, “and that 
for ever ! Your own conduct has made this neceſſary,” 
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This is the Count's determination,” ſaid he hauf t 
yours, and I ſhall inquire by what authority be iter he- 
tween us,” He now roſe, and walked about the room in great 
emot.0n, | 

Let me ſave you from this error,” ſai Emily, not leſs agi- 
tated, „it is my determination, and, if you reflect a moment 
on your late conduct, you will perceive, that my future peace 
requires it.“ 

« Your future peace requires, that we ſhould part! part for 
ever!“ ſaid Valancourt,“ How little did I ever expect to hear 
you ſay ſo !“ | 

% And how little did I expeR, that it would be neceſſary for 
me to ſay ſo !” rejoined Einily, while her voice ſoftened” into 

nderneſs, and her tears flowed again.—“ That you—you, 
'alancourt, would ever fall from my efteem !” 

He was filent a moment, as if overwhelmed by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of no. longer deſerving this eſteem, as well as the cer. 
tainty of having loſt it, and then, with impaſſioned grief, lament- 
ed the criminality of his late conduR and the miſery to which it 
had reduced him, till, overcome by a recollection of the paſt 
and a conviction of the future, he burſt into tears, and uttered' 
only deep and broken fighs. 

The remorſe he had expteſſed, and the diſtreſs he ſuffered 
could not be witneſſed by Emily with in1ifference, and, had ſhe 
not called to her recollection all the circumftances, of which. 
Count De Villefort had informed her, and all he had ſaid of 
the darger of confiding in repentance, formed under the influ. 
ence of paſſion, ſhe might, perhaps, have truſted to the aſſurances 
of her heart, and have forgotten his miſconduct in the tender- 
refs which that repentance excited. f 

Valancourt, returning to the chair beſide her, at length, ſaid, 
in a calm voice, "Tis true, I am fallen-—tallen from wy own 
eſteem ! but could you, Emily, ſo ſoon, fo ſuddenly refign, if 
you had not before ceaſed to love me, or, if your conduct wag 
not governed by the deſigns, I will ſay, the ſelfiſh deligns of an- 
ther perſon ! Would you not otherwiſe be willing to hope for 
my 1 could you bear, by ettranging me from 
you, to aban lon me to miſery—to myſelt! — Emily wept 
loud. No, Emily—no—you would not do this, if you fall 
ved me, You would find your own happireſs in favirg 
nine.“ * . 
There are too many probahilities againſt that hope,” faid 
Emily, 4 40 juſtify me iu truſting the comfort of my whole 
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life to it. Mey I not alſo aſk, whether you could wiſh me to 
do this, if you really loved me?“ 

« Really loved you!“ exclaimed Valancourt—# is it poſſi. 
ble you can doubt my love ! Yet it is reaſonable, that you 
fhould do ſo, ſince you ſee, that I am leſs ready to ſuffer the 
horror of parting with you, than, that of involving you in my 
ruin, Yes, Emily, I am ruined, irreparably ruined ! I am 
involved in debts, which I can never diſcharge!“ Valancourt's 
look, which was wild, as he ſpoke this, ſoon ſettled into an ex- 
preſſion of gloomy deſpair ; and Emily, while ſhe was compel]. 
ed to admire his fincerity, ſaw, with unutterable anguiſh, new 
reaſons for fear in the ſuddenneſs of his feelings and the extent 
of the miſery, in which they might involve him. After ſome 
minutes, ſhe ſeemed to contend againſt her grief and to ſtrug- 
gle for fortitude to conclude the interview, „I will not pro- 
long theſe moments,“ ſaid ſhe, “ by a converſation, which can 
anſwer no good purpoſe. Valancourt, farewel !” 

© You are not going?“ ſaid he, wildly interrupting her, 
&« you will not leave me thus—you will not abondon me even 
before my mind has ſuggeſted any poſſibility of compromiſe be- 
tween the laſt indulgence of my deſpair and the endurance of my 
loſs ” Emily was terrified by the ſternneſs of his look, and 
ſaid, in a ſoothing voice, You have yourſelf acknowledged, that 
it is neceſſary we ſhould part if you wiſh, that I ſhould believe 
you love me, you will repeat the acknowledgement,” — “ Never 
never,“ cried he“ I was diſtracted when I made it. O 
Emily, this is too much; though you are not deceived as to my 
faults, you muſt he deluded into this exaſperation againſt them. 
The Count is the barrier between us ; but he ſhall not long re- 
main ſo.” | 

« You are, indeed, diſtracted,” ſaid Emily, “ the Count is 
not your enemy; on the contrary, he is my friend, and that 
might, in ſome degree, induce you to conſider him as yours,” 
% Your friend!“ ſaid Valancourt, haftily, © how long has he 
been your friend, that he can ſo eafily make you forget your 
lover ? Was it he, who recommended to your favour the Mon- 
ſieur Du Pont, who, you ſay, accompanied you from Italy, and 
who, I ſay, has ſtolen your affections? But I have no right to 
queſtion you; you are your own miſtreſs, Du Pont, perhaps, 
may not long triumph over my fallen fortunes !'”” Emily, mors 
frightened than before by the frantic looks of Valancourt, ſaid, 
in a tone ſcarcely audible, “ For heaven's ſake be reaſonable, 
be compoled, Monſieur Du Pont is not your rival, nor is the 
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Count his advocate. Vou have no rival; nor, except yourſelf, 
an enemy, My heart is wrung with anguiſh, which muſt in- 
creaſe while your frantic behaviour ſhews me, more than ever, 
that you are no longer the Valancourt I have been accuſtomed 
to love,” 

He made no reply, but ſat with his arms reſte] on the ta- 
ble and his face concealed by his hands; while Emily ftood, 


ſilent and trembling, wretched for herſelf and dreading to leave 


him in this ſtate of mind. 

«Oexceſs of miſery ?”” he ſuddenly exclaimed, © that I can 
never lament my ſufterings, without accuſing myſelf, nor re- 
member you, without recollecting the tolly and the vice, by 
which IT have loſt you! Why was I forced to Paris, and why 
did I yield to allurements, which were to make me deſpicable 
for ever ! O! why cannot I look back, without interruption, to 
thoſe days of innocence and peace, the days of our early love!“ 
The recollection ſeemed to melt his heart, and the frenzy of de- 
ſpair yielded to tears. After a long pauſe, turning towards her 
and taking her hand, he ſaid, in a ſoftened voice, “Emily, can 
you bear that we ſhould part, can you reſolve to give vp a 
heart, that loves you like mine, an heart, which, though it has 
erred, widely erred, is not 1rretrievable from error, as you well 
Know, it never can be retricvable from love“ Emily made no 
reply but with her tears. © Can you,“ continued he, “can you 
forget all our former days of happineſs and confidence, when l 
had not a thought, that I might wiſh to conceal from you, 
when I had no taſte, no pleaſures, in which you did not par- 
ticipate ?”? | 

„O do not lead me to the remembrance of thoſe days,” 
faid Emily, © unleſs you can teach we to forget the preſent ; I 
do not mean to reproach you; if 1 did, I ſhuu!d be ſpared theſe 
tears; but why will you render your preſent ſufferings more 
conſpicuous, by contraſting them with your former virtues ?”? 

« Thoſe virtues,” ſaid Valancourt, “ might, perhaps, again 
be mine, if your afſt Aion, which nurtured them, was uncharged ; 
but J fear, indeed, I fee, that you can no longer love me; elſe 
the happy hours, which we have paſſed together, would plead 
ſor me, and you could not lock back upon them unmoved. 
Yet, why ſhould I torture myſelf with the remembrance, why 
do I linger here? Am I not ruined, would it not be madneſs 


to invole you in my misfortunes, even if your heart was ſtill my 


own ? I will not diſtreſs you further, Yet, before I go,” added 
be, in a ſolemn voice, © let me repeat, that, whatever may be 
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1 my deſtiny, whatever I may be doomed to ſuffer, I muſt always 


love you, moſt fondly love you! I am going, Emily, T am go. 
ing to leave you, to leave you, for ever!“ As he ſpoke the laſt 
words, his voice trembled, and he threw himſelf again into the 
chair, from which he had riſen, Emily was utterly unable to 
leave the room, or to ſay farewel. All impreſſion of his crim- 
inal conduct and almoſt of his follies was obliterated from her 
mind, and ſhe was ſenſible only of pity and grief. 

« My fortitude is gone,“ ſaid Valancourt at length; © I can 
no longer even ſtruggle to recall it, I cannot now leave you, I 
cannot bid you an eternal farewel ; ſay, at leaſt, that you will 
ſee me once again.“ Emily's heart was ſomewhat relieved 
by the requeſt, and ſhe endeavoured to believe, that ſhe 
ought not to refuſe it. Yet ſhe was embarraſſed by recol'ecting, 
that ſhe was a viſitor in the houſe of the Count, who could not 
be pleaſed by the return of Valancourt, Other conſiderations, 
however, ſoon overcame this, and ſhe granted his requeſt, on the 
condition, that he would neither think of the Count, as his enemy, 
nor Du Pont as his rival, He then left her, with a heart {6 
much lightened by this ſhort reſpite, that he almoſt loſt every 
former ſenſe of misfortune, | 

Emily withdrew. to her own room, that ſhe might compoſe her 
ſpirits and remove the traces of her tears, which would encou- 
rage the cenſorious remarks of the Counteſs and ber favourite, 
as well as excite the curioſity of the reſt of the family. She 
found it, however, impoſlible to tranquillize her mind, from 
which ſhe could not expel the remembrance of the late ſcene 
with Valancourt, or the conſciouſneſs, that ſhe was to ſee him 
again, cn the morrow. This meeting now appeared more ter- 
rible to her than the laſt, for the ingenuous confeſſion he had 
made of his ill conduct and his embarraſſed circumſtances, with 
the ſtrength and tenderneſs of affeftion, which this confeſſion 
diſcovered, had deeply impreſſed her, and, in ſpite of all ſhe had 
heard and believed to his diſadvantage, her eſteem began to re- 
turn. It frequently appeared to her impoſſible, that he could FF 
have been guilty of the depravities reported of him, which, if 
not inconſiſtent with his warmth and impetuoſity, were entirely 
ſo with his candour and ſenſibility. Whatever was the crimi- 
nality, which had given rife -to the reports, ſhe could not now 
believe them to be wholly true, nor that his heart was finally 
cloſed againſt the charms of virtue, The deep conſciouſneſs, 
which he felt as well as expreſſed of his errors, ſeemed to juſtiſy 


the opinion; and, as ſhe underſtood not the inſtability of youth. 
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ful diſpoſitions, when oppoſed by habit, and that profeſſions fre. 
quently deceive thoſe, who make, as well as thoſe, who hear 
them, ſhe might have yielded to the flattering perſuaſions of her 
own heart and the pleadings of Valancourt, had ſhe not been 
guided by the ſuperior prudence of the Count, He repreſented 
to her, in a clear light, the danger of her preſent ſituation, that 
of liſtening to promiſes of amendment, made under the influence 
of ſtrong paſſion, and the flight hope, which could attach to a 
connection, whoſe chance of happineſs reſted upon the retrieval 
of ruined circumſtances and the reform of corrupted habits, On 
theſe accounts, he lamented, that Emily had conſented to a ſe- 
cond interview, for he ſaw how much it would ſhake her reſolu- 
tion and increaſe, the difficulty of her conqueſt. 

Her mind was now fo entirely occupied by nearer intereſts, 
that ſhe forgot the old houſekeeper and the promiſed hiſtory, 
which ſo lately had excited her curioſity, hut which Dorothee 
was probably not very anxious to diſcloſe, for night came, 
the hours paſſed ; and ſhe did not appear in Emily's chamber. 
With the latter it was a ſleepleſs and diſmal night; the more 
ſhe ſuffered her memory to dwell on the late ſcenes with Valan- 
court, the more her reſolution declined, and ſhe was obliged to 
recolleR all the arguments, which the Count had made uſe of to 
ſtrengthen it, and all the precepts. which ſhe had received from 
her deceaſed father, on the ſubje& of ſelf command, to enable 
her to act, with prudence and dignity, on this the moſt ſevere 
occaſion of her life, There were moments, when all her forti- 
tude forſook her, and when, remembering the confidence of for« 
mer times, ſhe thought it impoſſible, that ſhe could renounce 
Valancourt. His reformation then appeared certain; the ar- 
guments of Count De Villefort were forgotten; ſhe readily be- 
lie ved all ſhe wiſhed, and was willing to encounter any evil rather 
han that of an immediate ſeparation. | | 

Thus paſſed the night in ĩneffectual ſtruggles between affection 
and reaſon, and ſhe roſe, in the morning, with a mind, weaken- 
d and irreſolute, and a frame, trembling with illneſs, 
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« Come, weep with me ;—paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt hel p b 
8 ROMEO AND JULLET-. 


n meanwhile, ſuffered the tortures of re. 
morſe and deſpair. The fight of Emily had renewed all the 
ardour, with which he firſt loved her, and which had ſuffered a 
temporary abatement from abſence and the paſſing ſcenes of bu. 
ſy life, When, on the receipt of her letter, he ſet out for Lan- 
gnedoc, he then knew, that his own folly had involved him in 
ruin, and it was no part of his deſign to conceal this from her, 
But he lamented only the delay which his ill conduct muſt give 
to their marriage, and did not foreſee, that the information 
could induce her to break their connection for ever. While the 
proſpe& of this ſeparation overwhelmed his mind, before ſtung 
with ſelf reproach, he awaited their ſecond interview, in a ſtate 
little ſhort of diſtraction, yet was ſtill inclined to hope, that his 
pleadings might prevail upon her not to exact it. In the morn- 
ing, he ſent to know at what hour ſhe would ſee him ; and his 
note arrived, when ſhe was with the Count, who had ſought an 
opportunity of again converſing with her of Valancourt ; for 
he perceived the extreme diſtreſs of her mind, and feared, more 
than ever, that her fortitude would deſert her. Emily having 
diſmiſſed the meſſenger, the Count returned to the ſubject of their 
late converſation, urging his fear of Valancourt's entreaties, and 
again pointing out to her the lengthened miſery, that mult en- 
ſue, if ſhe ſhould refuſe to encounter ſome preſent uneafineſs, 
His repeated arguments could, indeed, alone have proteRte't her 
from the affection ſhe ſtill felt for Valancourt, and ſhe reſolved 
to be governed by them, 

The hour of interview, at length, arrived. Emily went to it, 
at leaft, with compoſure of manner, but Valancourt was f 
much agitated, that he coald not ſpeak, for ſeveral minutes, and 
his firſt words were alternately thoſe of lamentation, entreaty and 
ſelf reproach, Afterward, he ſaid, „Emily, I have loved you, 
do love you better than my life; but I am ruined by my own 
conduct. Yet I would ſeek to entangle you in a connection, 
that muſt be miſerable for you, rather than ſubje& myſelf to the 

niſhment which is my due, the loſs of you. I am a wretch, 

t I will be a villain no longer, I will not endeavour to ſhake 
your reſolution by the pleadings of a ſelfiſh paſſion, I reſig 
you, Emily, and will endeavour to find conſolation in conſidet 


. 
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ſpeak now, as you were wont to do,” but ſhe checked herſelf — 


in ſighs, After a few moments, Emily ſaid with difficulty and 
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ing, that, though I am miferable, you at leaſt may be happy. 
The metit of the ſacrifice is, indeed, not my own, for I ſhould 
never, have attained ſtrength of mind to ſurrender you, if your 
prudence had not demanded it.” 

He pauſed a moment, while Emily attempted to conceal the 
tears, which came to her eyes. She would have faid, “ You 


Forgive me, Emily,” ſaid he, © all the ſufferings I have oc- 
cafioned you, and ſometimes, when you thick of the wretched 
Valancourr, remember, that his only confolation would be to 
believe, that you ate no longer unhappy by his folly.” The 
tears now fell faſt upon her cheek, and he was relapſing into the 
phrenzy of deſpair, whea Emily endeavoured to recall her for. 
utude and to terminate an interview, which only ſeemed to in- 
creaſe the diſtreſs of both. Perceiving her rears and that ſhe 
was riſing to go, Valancourt, ſtruggled, once more, to overcome 
his own feelings and to footh hers. © The remembrance of this 
ſorrow,” ſaid he, “ ſhall in future be my protection, O! never 
again will example, or temptation have power to ſeduce me to 
evil, exalted as I ſhall be by the recollection of your grief for 
me.” _ 

Emily was ſomewhat comforted by this aſſurance, © We are 
now parting for ever,“ ſaid ſhe ; „ut, if my happineſs is dear 
to you, you will always remember, that nothing can con- 
tribute to it more than to believe, thar you have recovered your 
own eſteem.” Valancourt took her hand; his eyes were cov- 
ered with tears, and the farewel he would have ſpoken was loſt 
emotion, “ Fare«el, Valancourt, may you be happy!“ She re- 

ted her “ farewel,” and attempted to withdraw her hand, 
but he ſtill held it and bathed it with his tears. © Why pro- 
long theſe moments?“ ſaid Emily, in a voice ſcarcely audible, 
«© they are too painful to us both.“ „ This is too, too much,“ 
exclaimed Valancourt, reſigning her hand and throwing himſelf 
into a chair, where he covered his face with his hands, and 
was overcome, for ſome moments, by convulſive ſighs. After a 
long pauſe, during which Emily wept in filence, and Valan- 
court ſeemed ſtruggling with his grief, ſhe again roſe to take 
leave of him. Then, endeavouring to recover his compoſure, 
« I am again afflicting you,” ſaid he, „but let the anguiſh I 
ſuffer, plead for me.“ He then added, in a'folemn voice, which 
frequently trembled with the agitation of his heart, “ Farewel, 
Vor. III. 
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Emily, you will always be the only object of my tendernef:, 
Sometimes you will think of the unhappy Valancourt, and it 
will be with pity, though it may not be with eſteem, O ! what 
is the whole world to me, without you, without your eſteem!“ 
He checked himſelf, „J am falling again into the error I have 
juſt lamented, I muſt not intrude longer upon your patience, 
or I ſhall relapſe into deſpair.” 

He once more bade Emily adieu, prefſed her hand to his 
lips, looked at her, for the laſt time, and hurried out of the 
room. 

Emily remained in the chair, where he had left her, oppreſſed 
with a pain at her heart, which ſcarcely permitted her to breathe, 
and liſtening to his departing Reps, ſinking fainter and fainter, 
as he croſſed the hall, She was at length rouſe by the voice 
of the Counteſs in the garden, and, her attention being then 
awakened, the firſt object which ſtruck her fight, was the vacant 
chair, where Valancourt had ſat. The tears, which had been, for 
ſometime, repreſſed by the kind of aſtoniſhment, that followed 
his departure, now came to her relicf, and ſhe was at length, 


Aufliciently compoſed to return to her own room. 


C HAP. XLII. 


„This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 


That the earth oWwes!“ 


SHAKESPEARE, 


\ Y E now return to the mention of Montoni, whoſe rage 


and diſappointment were ſoon loſt in nearer intereſts, than any, 


which the unhappy Emily had awakened, His depredations hav- 
ing exceeded their uſual limits, and reached an extent, at which 
neither the timidity of the then commercial ſenate of Venice, 
nor their hope of his occaſional aſſiſtance would permit them to 
connive, the ſame effort, it was refolved, ſhould complete the 
ſuppreſſion of his power and the correction of his outrages, 
While a corps of conſiderable ſtrength was upon the point of re- 
ceiving orders to march for Udolpho, a young officer, prompted 

rtly by reſentment, for ſome injury, received from Montoni, 
and partly by the hope of diſtinction, ſolicited an interview with 
the Miniſter who directed the enterpriſe. To him he repre- 
ſented, that the ſituation of Udolpho rendered it too ſtrong to be 
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taken by open force, except after ſome tedious operations; that 
Montoni had lately ſhewn how capaple he was of adding to its 
ſtrength all the a lvantages, which could be derived from the 
fl:ill of a commander; that ſo conſiderable a body of troops, as 
that allotted to the expedition, could not approach Udolpho with. 
out his knowledge, and that it was not for the honour of the re- 
public to have a large part of its regular force employed, for 


ſuch a time as the ſiege of Udolpho would require, upon the at- 


tack of a han ful of banditti. Ihe oh ject of the expedition, 
he thought, might be accompliſhed much more ſafely and ſpeed- 
ily by mingling contrivance with force. It was poſſible to meet 
Montont and his party, without their walls, aad to attack them 
then ; or, by approaching the fortreſs, with the ſecrecy con- 
ſiſtent with the march of ſmaller bodies of troops, te take ad- 
vantage either of the treachery, or negligence of ſome of bis 
party, and to ruſh unexpectedly upon the whole, even in the 
cattle of Udolpho. a 

This advice was ſeriouſly attended to, and the officer who 
gave it, received the command of the troops, demanded for his 
purpoſe, His firſt efforts were accordingly thoſe of contrivance 
alone. In the neighbourhood ut Udolpho, he waited, till he 
had ſecured the aſſitance of ſeveral of the condottieri, of whom 
he found none, that he addreſſed, unwilling to puniſh their im- 
perious matter, and to ſecure their own pardon from the ſenate, 
He leirned alſo the number of Montoni's troops, and that it had 
been much increaſed, fince his late ſucceſſes. Ihe concluſion of 
his plan was ſoon effected. Having retutne with his party, 
who received the watch word and other aſſiſtance from their friends 
within, Montoni and his officers were ſurpriſcd by one diviſpn, 
who had been directed to their apartment, while the other mains 
tained the ſlight combat, which preceded the ſurrender of the 
whole garriſon, Among the perions, ſeized with Montoni, 
was Orſino, the aſſaſſin, who bad joined him on his firſt arrival 
at Udolpho, and whoſe concealment had been made known to 
the ſenate by Count Morano, after the unſucceſsful attempt of 
the latter to carry off Emily. It was, indeed, partly for the 
purpoſe of capturing this man, by whom one of the ſenate had 
been murdered, that the expedition was undertaken, and its 
ſucceſs was ſo acceptable to them, that Morano was inſtantly 
releaſed, notwithſtanding the political ſuſpicions, which Moa- 
toni, by his ſecret accuſation, had rer, againſt him. The 


celerity and eaſe, with which this whole tranſaction was com- 


pleted, prevented it from attracting curioſity, ox even from ob- 
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taining a place in any of the publiſhed records of that time; fo 
that Emily, who remained in Languedoc, was ignorant of the 
defeat and ſignal humiliation of her late perſecutor. 

Her mind was now occupied with ſufferings, which no ef- 
fort of reaſon had yet been able to controul, Count de Ville. 
fort, who fincerely attempted whatever benevolence could ſug- 
geſt for ſoftening them, ſometimes allowed her the ſolitude ſhe 
wiſhed for, ſometimes led her into friendly parties, and con- 
ſtantly protected her, as much ag poſſible, from the ſhrewd in- 
quiries and critical converſation of the Counteſs. He often in- 
vited her to make excurſions, with him and his daughter, dur- 
ing which he converſed entirely on queſtions, ſuitable to her 
tatte, without appearing to conſult it, and thus endeavoured grad- 
uvally to withdraw her from the ſubject of her grief, and to awake 
other intereſts in her mind. Emily, to whom he appeared as the 
enlightened friend and protector of her youth, ſoon felt for him 
the tender affection of a daughter, and her heart expanded to 
her young friend Blanche, as to a fiſter, whoſe kindneſs and 
ſimplicity compenſated for the want of more brilliant qualities, 
It was long before ſhe could ſufficiently abſtrtact her mind 
from Valancourt to liſten to the ſtory, promiſed by old Doro. 
thee, concerning which her curiofity had on-e been ſo deeply 
interefied ; but Dorothee, at length reminded her of it, aud 
Emily deſired that ſhe would come that night to her chamber. 

Still her thoughts were employed by conſiderations, which 
weakened her curioſity, and Dorothee's tap at the door, ſoon 
after twelve, ſurpriſed her almoſt as much as if it had not been 
appointed. „1 am come, at laſt, lady,” ſaid ſhe ; “ I wonder 
what it is makes. my old limbs ſhake fo, to night, I thought 
once, or twice, I ſhould have dropped, as I was a coming.” 
Emily ſeated her in a chair, and defired, that ſhe would com- 
poſe her ſpirits, before ſhe entered upon the ſubjeR, that had 
brought her thither, © Alas,” ſaid Dorothee, * it is thinking 
of that, 1 believe, which has difturbed me fo, In my way 
bither too, I paſſed the chamber, where my dear lady died, and 
every thing was ſo ſtill and gloomy about me, that I almoſt 
fancied 1 {aw her as ſhe appeared upon her death bed.“ 

Emily now drew the chair near to Dorothee, who went on. 
« It is about twenty years ſince my lady Marchioneis came a 
bride to the chateng. O! I well remember how ſhe looked, 
when ſhe came into the great hall, where we ſervants were all 
aſſembled to welcome her, and how happy my lord the Marquis 
ſeemed, Ah! who would have thought then !—But, as I was 
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ſay ing, ma' amſelle, I thought the Marchioneſe, with all her ſweet 
looks, did not look happy at heart, and ſo J told my huſband, 
and he ſaid it was all fancy ; ſo I ſaid no more, but I made my 
remarks, for all that. My lady Marchioneſs was then about 
your age, and, as I have often thought, very like you. Well! 
my lord the Marquis kept open houſe, for a long time, and gave 
ſuch entertainments and there were ſuch gay doings as have never 
been in the chateau ſince. I was younger, ma'amſclle, then, than 
Jam now, and was as gay as the beſt of them, I remember I 
danced with Philip, the butler, in a pink gown, with yellow rib- 
bons, and a coif, not ſuch as they wear now, but plaited high, 
with ribbons all about it. It was very becoming truly ;—my 
lord, the Marquis, noticed me. Ah! he was a good . natured 
gentleman then—who would have thought that he !''—— 

« But the Marchioneſs, Dorothee, ſaid Emily, „you was 
telling me of her.” | 

«O yes, my lady Marchioneſs, I thought ſhe did not ſeem 
to be happy at heart, and once, ſoon after the marriage, I caught 
her crying in her chamber; but, when ſhe faw me, ſne dried her 
eyes, and pretended to ſmile. 1 did not dare then to aſk what 
was the matter ; but, the next time I ſaw her crying, I did, and 
ſhe ſeemed diſpleaſed ; fo I ſaid no more. I found out, ſome- 
time after, how it was, Her father, it ſeems, had commanded 
her to marry. my lord, the Marquis, for his money, and there was 
another riobleman, or elſe a chevalier, that ſhe liked better and 
that was very fond of her, and ſhe fretted for the loſs of him, I 
fancy, but ſhe never told me fo. My lady always tried to con- 
ceal her tears from the Marquis, for I have often ſeen her, after 


ſhe has been ſo ſorrowful, look ſo calm and ſweet, when he came- 


into the room] But my lord, all of a ſudden, grew gloomy, fretful, 
and very unkind, ſometimes to my lady. "This afflicted her very 
much, as I ſaw, for ſhe never complained, and ſhe uſed to try ſo 
ſweetly to oblige him and to bring him into a good humour, that 
my heart has often ached to ſee it. But he uſed to beſtubborr,. 


and give her harſh anſwers, and then, when ſhe found it all in 


vain, ſhe would go to her own room, and cry fo ! I uſed to hear 
her in the anti room, poor dear lady! but I ſeldom ventured to 
go to her. I uſed, ſometimes, to think my lord was jealous. To be 
ſure my lady was greatly admired,. but ſhe was too good to de- 
ſerve ſuſpicion, Among the many chevaliers, that viſited at the 
chateau, there was one, that I always thought ſeemed juſt ſuired 
for my lady; he was fo courteous, yet ſo ſpirited, and there was 


ſuch a grace, as it were, in all he did, or ſaid, I always obſerved, 
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that, whenever he had been there, the Marquis was more gloomy 
and my lady more thoughtful, and it came into my head, that 
this was the chevalier ſhe ought to have married, but I never could 
| learn for certain.” 
| « What was the chevalier's name, Dorothee?“ ſaid Emily, 
„% Why that I will not tell even to you, ma'amſelle, for cvil 
may come of it, I once heard from a perſon, who is ſince dead, 
that the Marchioneſs was not in law the wife of the Marquis, for 
| that ſhe had before been privately married to the gentleman ſhe was 
ſo much attached to, and was afterwards afraid to own it to her fa- 
| ther, who was a very ſtern man; but this ſeems very unlikely, 
and I never gave much faith to it, As I was ſaying, the Mar- 
quis was moſt out of humour, as I thought, when the chevalier I 
ſpoke of had been at the chateau, and, at laſt, his ill treatment 
of my lady made her quite miſerable, He would ſce hardly any 
viſitors at the caſtle, and made her live almoſt by herſelf. I was 
her conſtant attendant, and ſaw all ſhe ſuffered, but ſtill ſhe 
never complained. | 
« After matters had gone on thus, for near a year, my lady 
was taken ill, and I thought her long fretting had made her ſo; 
but, alas ! I fear it was worſe than that.“ 
„ Worſe ! Dorothee,“ ſaid Emily, & can that be poſſible ?” 
« I fear it was ſo, madam, there were ſtrange appearances ! 
But I will only tell what happened. My lord, the Marquis—” 
« Huſh, Dorothee, what ſounds were thoſe ?” ſaid Emily. 
Dorothee changed countenance, and, while they both liſtened, 
they heard, on the ſtillneſs of the night, muſic of uncommon 
ſweetneſs, | 
] have ſurely heard that voice before!” ſaid Emily, at length. 
« T have often heard it, and at this ſame hour,” ſaid Doro- 
thee, ſolemnly, “ and, if ſpirits ever bring muſic—that is ſurely 
the muſic of one!“ | 
Emily, as the ſounds drew nearer, knew them to be the ſame 
fe had formerly heard at the time of her father's death, and, 
whether it was the remembrance they now revived of that me- 
lancholy event, or that ſhe was ſtruck with ſuperſtitious awe, it 
is certain, ſh: was ſo much affected, that ſhe had nearly fainted, 
„think I once told you, madam,” ſaid Dorothee, «© that I 
firſt heard this muſic, ſoon after my lady's death ! I well remem- 
ber the niglit!“ 
% Hark ! it comes again!“ ſaid Emily, “ let us open the 
window, and hiten,” | 
They did ſo; but, ſoon, the ſounds floated gradually away | 
8 and all was again {till ; they ſeemed to have ſuuk 
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among the woods, whoſe tufted tops were viſible upon the clear 


horizon, while every other feature of the ſcene was involved in 
the night ſhade, which, however, allowed the eye an indiſtinct 
view of ſome objects in the garden below. 

As Emily leaned on the window, gazing with a kind of thril- 
ling awe vpon the obſcurity beneath, and then upon the cloud. 
leſs arch above, enlightened only by the ſtars, Dorothee, in a low 
voice, reſumed her narrative. 

&« I was ſaying, ma'amſelle, that I well remember when firſt 
1 heard that muſic, It was one night, ſoon after my lady's 
death, that I had ſat up later than uſual, and I don't know how 
it was, but I had been thinking a great deal about my poor 
miſtreſs, and of the ſad ſcene 1 had lately witneſſed. The cha- 
teau was quite ſtill, and I was in a chamber at a good diſtance 
from the reſt of the ſervants, and this, with the mournful things 
bad been thinking of, I ſuppoſe, made me low ſpirited, for 1. 
felt very lonely and forlorn, as it were, and liſtened often, wiſh- 
ing to hear a ſound in the chateau, for you know, ma'amſelle, 
when one can hear people moving, one does not ſo much mind, 
about one's fears. But all the ſervants were gone to bed, and I 
ſat thinking and thinking, till I was almoſt afraid to look round 
the room and my poor lady's countenance often came to my mind, 
ſuch as I had ſeen her when ſhe' was dying, and, once or tu ice, 
Falmoſt thought I ſaw her before me,—when ſuddenly I heard 
ſuch ſweet muſic ! it ſeemed juſt at my window, and I ſhall never 
forget what I felt. I had not power to move from my chair, 
but then when I thought it was my dear lady's voice, the tears 
came to my eyes. I had often heard her fing, in her lifetime, and 
to be fure ſhe had a very fine voice ; it had made me cry to 
hear her many a time, when ſhe has ſat in her oriel, of an even- 
ing, playing upon her Jute ſuch ſad ſongs, and finging fo. Ol it 
went to ones heart! I have liſtened in the anti chamber, for the 
hour together, and ſhe would ſometimes fit playing with the 
window open, when it was ſummer time till it was quite dark, 
and when I have gone in, to ſhut it, ſhe has hardly ſeemed to 
know what hour it was. But, as I ſaid, madam, continued 
Dorothee, © when firſt J heard the muſic, that came juſt now, I 
thought it was my late lady's, and I have often thought ſo again, 
when J have heard it, as I have done at intervals, ever ſince. 
ometimes, many months have gone by, but ſtill it has returned.“ 

« It is extraordinary,” obſerved Emily, „that no perſon has 
yet diſcovered the muſician,” | 

Aye, ma'amſelle, if it had been any thing earthly it would 
laye bcen diſcoyered long ago, but who could have courage 10 
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follo v a ſpirit, and if they had, what good could it do ?—for 
ſpirits you 410, ma'am, can take any ſhape, or no ſhape, and 
they will be here, one minute, and, the next perhaps, in a quite 
different place!“ 
« Pray reſume your ſtory of the Marchioneſs,“ ſaid Emily, 
« and'acquaint me with the manner of her death.“ 
« | will, ma'am,” ſaid Dorothee, “ but ſhall we leave the 
window?“ | 
This cool air refreſhes me,” replied Emily, © and I love 
to hear it creep along the woods, and to look upon this duſky 
landſcape, You was ſpeaking of my lord, the Marquis, when 
the muſic interrupted us.“ Nos 
«© Yes, madam, my lord, the Marquis, became more and 
more gloomy ; and my lady grew "—_ and worſe, till one 
night, the was taken very ill, indeed, I was called up, and, 
when I came to her bed fide, I was ſhocked to ſee her counte- 
nance—it was ſo changed ! She looked piteouſly up at me, and 
defired I would call. the Marquis again, for he was not yet come, 
and tell him ſhe had ſomething particular to ſay to him. At 
laſt, he came, and he did, to be ſure, ſeein very ſorry to ſee her, 
but he ſaid very little. My lady told him ſhe felt herſelf to be 
dying, and wiſhed to ſpeak with him alone, and then I left the 
room, but I ſhall never forget his look as 1 went,” 
„When !] returned, I ventured to remind my lord ahout 
ſending for a doctor, for I'{uppoſed he had forgot to do fo, in 
his grief; but my lady ſaid it was then too late; but my lord fo 
far from thinking fo, ſeemed to think lightly of her diſorder— 
till ſhe was ſeized with ſuch terrible pains ! O, I never ſhall for- 
get her ſnriek ! My lord then ſent off a man and horſe for the 
doctor, and walked about the room and all over the chateau, in 
the greateſt diſtreſs ; and I ſtaid by my dear lady, and did what 
I could to eaſe her ſufferings. She had intervals of caſe, and 
ia one of theſe ſhe ſent for my lord again ; when. he came, I 
was going, but ſhe defired I would not leave her, O! I ſhall 
never forget what a ſcene paſſed—I can hardly bear to thiuk of 
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it now !. my lord was almoſt diſtracted, for my lady behaved 
with ſo much goodneſs, and took ſuch pains to comfort him, 
; that, if he eyer had fuffered a ſuſpicion to enter his head, he 
| muſt now have been convinced he was wrong. And to be ſure 


he did ſeem to be overwelmed with the thought of his treat- Þ 
ment of her, and this affected her ſo much that ſhe fainted away. NHid 
We then got my lord out of the room; he went into his Þ 4 


library, and threw himſelf on the floor, and there he ſtaid, and Fj, 
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would hear no reaſon, that was talked to him, When my lady 


recovered, ſhe inquired for him, but, afterwards, ſaid ſhe could 
not bear to ſce his grief, and defired we would let her die 
quietly, She died in my arms, ma'amſelle, and ſhe went off as 
24 as a child, for all the violence of her diſorder wat 
paſſed,” | 

Dorothee pauſed, and wept, and Emily wept with her ; for 
ſhe was much affected by the goodneſs of the late Marchioneſs, 
and by the meek patience, with which ſhe had ſuffered, 

% When the doctor came,“ reſumed Dorothee, “alas! he 
came too late; he appeared greatly ſhocked to ſee her, for ſoon 
after her death a frightful blacknef, ſpread all over her face. When 
he had ſent the attendants out of the room, he aſked me ſeveral 
odd queſtions about the Marchioneſs, particularly concerning the 
manner, in which ſhe had been ſeized, and he often ſhook his 
head at my anſwers, and ſeemed to mean more, than he choſe to 
ſay. But I underſtood him too well, However, 1 kept my re- 
marks to myſelf, and only told them to my huſband, who bade 
we hold my tongue. Some of the other ſervants, however, ſuſ- 
pected what I did, and ſtrange reports were whiſpered about the 


neighbourhood, but nobody dare] to make any ſtir about them. 


When my lord heard that my lady was dead, he ſhut himſelf up, 
and would fee nobody but the doctor, who uſed to be with him 
alone, ſometimes for an hour together; and, after that, the doc- 
tor never talked with me again about my lady. When ſhe was 
barried in the church of the convent, at a Intle diſtance yonder, 
if the moon was up you might ſee the towers here, ma'amſelle, 
all my lord's vaſſils followed the funeral, aud there was not a dry 
rye among them, for ſhe had done a deal of good among the 
poor. My lord, the Marquis, I never ſaw any body ſo melan- 
choly as he was afterwards, and ſometimes he would be in ſuch 
fits of viclence, that we almoſt thought he had loft his ſenſes. 
He did not ſtay long at the chateau, but joined his regiment, and, 
ſoon- after, all the 5 except my huſband and 1, received 
notice to go, for my lord went to the wars, I never ſaw him af- 
ter, for he would not return to the chateau, though it is ſuch a 
fine place, and never finiſhed thoſe fine rooms he was building 
on the welt fide of it, and it has, in a manner, been ſhut up ever 
lince, till my lord the Count came here.” 

« The death of the Marchioneſs appears extraordinary,“ 


Bid Emily, who was anxious to know more than ſhe dared to aſk, 


« Yes, madam,” replied Dorothee, © it was extraordinary; 


I have told you all I ſaw, and you may eaſily gueſs what I thinks 
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I cannot ſay more, becauſe I would not ſpread reports, that 


might offend my lord the Count,” 


« You are very right,” ſaid Emily ;—* where did the Mar. 
quis die? n the north of France, I believe, ma'amſelle,” re- 
plied Dorothee. «I wasvery glad, when U heard my lord the Count 
was coming, for this had been a ſad deſolate place, theſe many 
years, and we heard ſuch firange noiſes, ſometimes, after my 
lady's death, that as I told you before, my huſband and I left it 
for a neighbouring cottage. And now, lady, I have told you all 
this ſad hiſtory, and all my thoughts, and you have promiſed, 
you know, never to give the leaſt hint about it.“ —“ I have,” 
ſaid Emily, „and J will be faithful to my promiſe, Dorothee; — 
what you have told has intereſted me more than you can imag- 
ine, I only wiſh 1 could prevail upon you to tell the name 


of the chevalier, whom you thought ſo deſerving of the Mar- 


chioneſs,” | 

Dorothee, however, ſteadily refuſed to do this, and then re. 
turned to the notice of Emily's likeneſs to the late Marchioneſs, 
There is another picture of her,” added ſhe, “ hanging in a 
room of the ſuite, which was ſhut up. It was drawn, as 1 have 
heard, before ſhe was married, and is much more like you 
than the miniature,” When Emily expreſſed a firong defire to 
ſee this, Dorothee replied, that ſhe did not like to open thoſe 
rooms; but Emily reminded her that the Count hail talked the 
other day of ordering them to be opened; of which Dorothee 
ſeemed to confiier much, and then ſhe owned, that ſhe ſhould 
feel leſs, if ſhe went i1ito them with Emily fürſt, than otherwiſe, 
and at length promiſed to ſhew the picture, 

The night was 100 far advanced and Emily was too much 
affected by the narrative of the ſcenes, which had paſſed in thoſe 
apartments, to wiſh to viſit them at this hour, but ſhe requeſted 
that Dorothee would retura on the follow ing night, when they 
were not likely to be obſerved, and conduct her thither, Be- 
ſides her wiſh to examine the portrait, ſhe felt a thrilling curioſ- 
ity to ſee the chamber, in which the Marchioneſs had died, and 
which Dorothee had faid remained, with the bed and furniture, 


- Jai as when the corpſe was removed for interment, The ſol— 


emm emotions, which the expectation, of viewing ſuch a ſcene 
had awakened, were in uniſon with the preſent tone of her mind, 
depreſſed by ſevere diſappointment, Cheerfu} objects rather 

ded to, than removed. this depreſſion ; but, perhaps, the yield- 
ed too much to her melancholy inclination, and imprudently la- 
mented the misfortune, which no virtue of her own could have 
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taught her to avoid, though no effort of reaſon could make her 
look unmoved upon the ſelf degradation of him, whom ſhe had 
once eſteemed and loved, a | 
Dorothee promiſed to return, on the following night, with 
the keys of the chambers; and then wiſhed Emily, good re- 
poſe, and departed, Emily, however, continued at the window, 
muſing upon the melancholy fate of the Marchioneſs, and liſten. 
ing in awful expeRation, for a return of the muſic, But the 
ſtillneſs of the night remained long unbroken, except by the 
murmuring ſounds of the woods, as they waved in the breeze, 
and then by the diſtant bell of the convent, ſtriking one. She 
now withdrew from the window, and, as ſhe ſat at her bed fide, 
indulging melancholy reveries, which the lonelineſs of the hour 
aſſiſted, the ſtillneſs was ſuddenly interrupted, not by muſic, but 


by very uncommon ſounds, that ſeemed to come either from the 


room, adjoining her own, or from one below, The terrible 
cataſtrophe, that had been related to her, together with the myſ- 
terious circumſtances, ſaid to have fince occurred in the chateau, 
had ſo much ſhocked her ſpirits, that ſhe now ſunk, for a mo- 
ment under the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, The ſounds, however, 
did not return, and ſhe retired to forget in ſleep the diſaſterous 
ſtory ſhe had heard, 


66 
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„Nov it is the time of night, 
That, the graves all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ax [0 
In the church-way path to glide.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Ox the next night, about the ſame hour as before, Dorothee 
came to Emily's chamber, with the keys of that ſuite of rooms, 
which had been particularly appropriate i to the late Marchioneſs. 
Theſe extended along the north fide of the chateau, forming part 
of the old building ; and, as Emily's room was in the ſouth, 
they had to paſs over a great extent of the caſtle, and by the 
chambers of ſeveral of the family, whoſe obſervations Dorothee 
was anxious to avoid, fince it might excite inquiry and raiſe re- 
ports, ſuch as would diſpleaſe the Count. She, therefore, re- 


queſted, that Emily would wait half an hour, before they ventur-. 


ed forth, that they might be certain all the ſervants were gone to 
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bed. It was nearly one, before the chateau was perfectly ſtill, 
or Dorothee thought it prudent to leave the chamber. In this 
interval, her ſpirits ſeemed to be greatly affected by the remem. 
brance of paſt events, and by the proſpect of entering again upon 
laces, where theſe had occurred, and in which ſhe had not been 
er ſo many years, Emily too was affected, but her feelings had 
more of ſolemaity, and leſs of fear. From the ſilence, into which 
reflection and expeRation had thrown them, they, at length, rouſ- 
ed themſelves, and left the chamber. Dorothee, at firlt, carried 
the lamp, but her hand trembled ſo much with infirmity and 
alarm, that Emily took it from her, and offered her arm to ſup. 
rt her feeble ſteps, | 
They had to deſcend the great ſtaircaſe, and, after paſſing over 
a wide extent of the chateau, to aſcend another which led to the 
ſuite of rooms they were in queſt of, They ſtepped cautiouſly 
along the open corridor, that ran round the great hall, and into 
which the chambers of the Count, Countefs, and the lady Blanche, 
opened, and, from thence, deſcending the chief ſtaircaſe, they 
croſſed the hall itſelf, Proceeding through the ſervants” hall, where 
the dying embers of a wood fire ſtill glimmered on the hearth, and 
the ſupper table was ſurrounded by chairs, that obſtructed their 
paſſage, they came to the foot of the back ſtaircaſe, Old Doro- 
thee here pauſed, and looked around; “ Let us liflen,” ſaid ſhe, 
© if any thing is ſtirring ; Ma'amfelle, do you hear auy voice? 
None,“ ſaid Emily, © there certainly is no perſon up in the 
chateau, beſides ourſelves,” No, ma'amſelle,” ſaid Dorothee 
hut I have never been here at this hour before, and, after what 
I know, my fears are not wonderful.“ What do you know ? 
ſaid Emily.—“ O ma'amſelle, we have no time for talking now 
let us go on, That door on the left is the one we muſt open.” 
They proceeded, and, having reached the top of the ſtair 
caſe, Dorothee applied the key to the lock, “ Ah,” ſaid ſhe 
as ſhe endeavoured to turn it, “ ſo many years have paſſed finc 
this was opened, that I fear it will not move.” Emily w: 
more ſucceſsfsl, and they preſently entered a ſpacious and an 
cient chamber. 
« Alas!“ exclaimed Dorothee, as ſhe entered, “ the laſt tim 
I paſſed through this door, I followed my poor lady's corpſe !” 
Emily, ſtruck with the circumſtance, and affected by the duſk 
and ſolemn air of the apartment, remained ſilent, and they pa! 
ed on through a long ſuite of rooms, till they came to one mo 
ſpacious than the reſt, and rich in the remains of faded magn 
ficence, p 
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et Let us reſt here, awhile, madam,” ſaid Dorothee, faintly, 
we are going into the chamber, where my lady died ! that 
door opens into it. Ah, ma'amſelle ! why did you perſuade me 
to come?“ 

Emily drew one of the maſſy arm chairs with which the apart- 
ment was furniſhed, and begged Dorothee would fit down and 
try to compoſe her ſpirits. 

« How the ſight of this place brings all that paſſed formerly 
to my mind!“ ſaid Dorothee ; “it ſeems as if it was but yeſ- 
terday ſince all that ſad affair happened !“ 

« Hark! what noiſe is that?“ ſaid Emily, 

Dorothee half ſtarting from her chair, looked round the apart- 
ment, and they liftened—but, every thing remaining ſtill, the 
old woman ſpoke again upon the ſubject of her ſorrow. © This 
ſaloon, ma'amſelle, was in my lady's time the fineſt apartment 
in the chateau, and it was fitted vp according to her own taſte, 
All this grand furniture, but you can now hardly fee what it is 
for the duſt, and our light is none of the beſt—3h ! how I have 
ſeen this room lighted up in my lady's time !—all this grand 
furniture came = Paris, and was made after the faſhion of 
ſome in the Louvre, there, except thoſe large glaſſes, and they 
came from ſome outlandiſh place, and that rich tapeſtry, How 
the colours are faded already !—fince I ſaw it laſt!“ 

&« I underſtood, that was twenty years ago,” obſerved Emily. 

©'Thereabout, madam,” ſaid Dorothee, and well remembered, 
ce but all the time between then and now ſeems as nothing. That 
_—_— uſed to be greatly admired at, it tells the ſtories out of 
ſome famous book, or other, but I have forgot the name.“ 

Emily now roſe to examine the figures it exhibited, and dif. 
covered, by verſes in the Provencal tongue, wrought underneath 
each ſcene, that it exhibited ſtories from ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated ancient. romances. 

Dorothee's ſpirits being now more compoſed, ſhe roſe, and 
unlocked the door that led into the late Marchioneſs's apart- 
ment, and Emily paſſed into a lofty chamber, hung round with 
dark arras, and fo ſpacious, that the lamp ſhe held up did not 
ſhew its extent; while Dorothee, when ſhe entered, had drop- 
ped into a chair, where, ſighing deeply, ſhe ſcarcely truſted her- 
ſelf with the view of a fſceve fo aftefting to ber. It was ſome- 
time before Emily perceived, through the cuſk, the bed on 
which the Marchioneſs was ſa d to have died; when, ad vancing 
to the upper end of the room, ſhe difcovered the high canopi- 
ed teſter of dark green damaſk, with the curtains deſcending 
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to the floor in the faſhion of a tent, half drawn, and remaining 
apparently, as they had been left twenty years before ; and over 
the whole bedding was thrown a counterpane, or pall, of black 
velvet, that hung down to the floor. Emily ſhuddered, as ſhe 
held the lamp over it, and looked within the dark curtains, 
where ſhe almoſt expected to have ſeen a human face, and, ſud- 
denly remembering the horror ſhe had ſuffered upon diſcovering 
the dying Madame Montoni in the turret chamber of Udolpho, 


her ſpirits fainted, and ſhe was turning from the hed, when Po- 


rothee, who had now reached it, exclaimed, * Holy Virgin ! 
methinks I ſee my lady ſtretched upon that pall—as when laſt I 
ſaw her!“ | 

Emily, ſhocked by this exclamation looked involuntarily 
again within the eurtains, but the blackneſs of the pall only ap- 
peared; while Dorothee was compelled to ſupport herſelf upon 
the fide of the bed, and preſently tears brought her ſome relief, 

« Ah!” ſaid ſhe, after ſhe had wept awhile, © it was here I 
ſat on that terrible night, and held my lady's hand, and heard 
her laſt words, and ſaw all her ſufferings ere ſhe died in my 
arms!“ | 
„ Do not indulge theſe painful recollections,“ ſaid Emily, 
« let us go. Shew me the picture you mentioned, if it will not 
too much affect you.“ | | 

«It hangs in the oriel,” ſaid Dorothee, riſing, and going 
towards a ſmall door near the bed's head, which ſhe opened, and 
Emily followed with the light, into the cloſet of the late Mar- 
chioneſs, 

« Alas ! there ſhe is, ma'amſelle, ſaid Dorothee, pointing 
to a portrait of a lady, „there is her very ſelf! juſt as ſhe 
looked when ſue came firſt to the chateau. You ſee, madam, 
ſhe was all blooming like you, cher—ard ſo ſoon to be cut off!“ 

While Dorothee ſpoke, Emily was attentively examining the 
picture, which bore a firong reſemblance to the miniature, 
though the expreſſion of the countenance in each was ſome- 
what different; but, ſtil] ſhe thought ſhe perceived ſome- 
thing of that penſtve melancholy in the portrait, which ſo ſtrong- 
ly characteriſed the miniature, 

« Pray ma'amſelle, ſtand beſide the picture, that I may look 
at you together,“ ſaid Dorothee, who, when the requeſt was 
complied with, exclaimed again at the reſemblance, . Emily alſo 
as ſhe gazed upon it, thought that ſhe had ſomewhere ſeen a per- 
fon very like it, though the could not now recclle& who this was. 

In this cloſet were many memorials of the departed Marchi- 
oreſs; a lobe ard ſeveral articles of her dreſs were ſcattered 
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upon the chairs, as if they had juſt been thrown off. On the 
floor, were a pair of black ſattin flippers, and, on the dreſſing 
table, a pair of gloves and a long black veil, which, as Emily 
took it up to examine, ſhe perceived was dropping to pieces 
with age. 

„Ah!“ ſaid Dorothee, obſerving the veil, © my lady's hand 
laid it there; it has never been moved ſince!“ 

Emily, ſhuddering, immediately laid it down again.“ well 
remember ſeeing her take it off, continued Dorothee, © it was 
on the night before her death, when ſhe had returned from a 
little walk I had perſuaded her to take in the gardens, and ſhe 
ſeemed refreſhed by it. I told her how much better ſhe looked, 
and I remember what a languid ſmile ſhe gave me; but, alas! 
ſhe little thought, or I either, that ſhe was to die, that night,” * 

Dorothee wept again, and then, taking up the veil, threw it 
ſuddevly over Emily, who ſhuddered to find it wrapped round 
her, deſcending even to her feet, and, as ſhe endeavoured to 
throw it off. Dorothee intreated that ſhe would keep it on 
for one moment, © I thought,” added ſhe, “ how like you 
would look to my dear miſtreſs in that veil ;—may your life 
ma'amſelle, be a happier one than bers!“ 

Emily, having diſengaged herſelf from the veil, laid it again 


on the dreſſing table, and ſurveyed the cloſet, where every object, 


on which her eye fixed, ſeemed to ſpeak of the Marchioneſs. 
In a large oriel window of painted glaſs, ſtood a table, with a 
ſilver crucifix, and a prayer book open; and Emily remember. 
ed with emotion what Dorothee had mentioned concerning her 
cuſtom of playing on her lute in this window, before ſhe ob- 
ſerved the lute itſelf, lying on a corner of the table, as if it had 
been carclefsly placed there by the hand, that had fo often awake 
ened it. 

This is a fad forlorn place!“ ſaid Dorothee, © for, bile 


my dear lady died, I had no heart to put it to rights, or the 


chamber either ; and my lord never came into the rooms after, 
ſo they remain juſt as they did when. my lady was removed for 
interment,” 

While Dorothee ſpoke, Emily was till joking on the lute 
which was a Spaniſh one, and remarkably large ; and then, 
with a heſitating hand, ſhe took it up, and paſſed her fingers 
over the chords, 'They were out of tune, but uttered a deep 


and full found. Dorothee ſtarted at their well known tones, 


and, ſeeing the lute in Emily's hand, ſaid, © This is the lute my 
lady Marchioneſs loved ſo ! I remember when laſt ſhe played 
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upon it—it was on the night that ſhe died. I came as uſual to 
undreſs her, and, as I] entered the bed chamber, I heard the 
ſound of muſic from the oriel, and perceiving it was my lady's, 
who was fitting there, I ſtepped ſoftly to the door, which ſtood 
a little open, to liſten ; for the muſic, though it was mournful, 
was ſo ſweet ! 'There I ſaw her, with the lute in her hand, look- 
ing upwards, and the tears fell upon her cheeks, while ſhe ſung 
a veſper hymn, ſo ſoft and ſo ſolemn ! and her voice trembled, 
as it were, and then ſhe would ſtop for a moment, and wipe 
away her tears, and go on again, lower than before, O] I had 
often liſtened to my lady, but never heard any thing ſo ſweet 
as this; it made me cry, almoſt, to hear it, She had been at 
prayers, I fancy, for there was the book open on the table be- 
fide her—aye, and there it hes open ſtill ! Pray, let us leave the 
oriel, ma'amſelle,” added Dorothee, „ this is a heart-breaking 
lace !” | 
C Having returned into the chamber, ſhe deſired to look once 
more upon the bed, when, as they came oppoſite to the open 


door, leading into the ſaloon, Emily, in the partial gleam, which 


the lamp threw into it, thought ſhe ſaw ſomething glide along 
into the obſcurer part of the room, Her ſpirits had been much 
affected by the ſurrounding ſcene, or it is probable this circum- 
tance, whether real or imaginary, would not have affected her 
in the degree it did ; but ſhe endeavoured to conceal her emo- 
tion from Dorothee, who, however, obſerving her countenance 
change, inquired if ſhe was ill. 

« Let us go,“ ſaid Emily, faintly, © the air of theſe rooms is 
unwholeſome;“ but, when ſhe attempted to do ſo, conſidering 
that ſhe muſt paſs through the apartment where the phantom of 
her terror had appeared, this terror increaſed, and, too faint to 
ſupport herſelf, ſhe ſat down on the fide of the bed. 

Dorothee, believing that ſhe was only affected by a conſid- 
eration of the melancholy: cataſtrophe, which had happened on 
this ſpot, endeavoured to cheer her; and then, as they ſat to- 
gether on the bed, ſhe began to relate other particulars concern- 
ing it, and this without reflecting, that it might increaſe Emily's 
emotion, but becauſe they were particularly intereſting to her- 
ſelf, „A little before my lady's death,” ſaid ſhe, © when the 

ins were gone off, ſhe called me to her, and ſtretching out her 
— to me, I fat down juſt there—where the curtain falls upon 


the bed. How well I remember her look at the time — death 


was in it !—I can almoſt fancy I ſee her now. — There ſhe lay, 


ma'amſelle—her face was upon the pillow there! This black 
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counterpane was not upon the bed then ; it was laid on, after 
her death, and ſhe was laid out upon it.“ 

Emily turned to look within the duſky curtains, as if ſhe 
could have ſeen the countenance of which Dorothee ſpoke. 
The edge of the white pillo only appeared above the blackneſs 
of the pall, but, as her eyes wandered over the pall itſelf, ſhe 
fancied ſhe ſaw it move. Without ſpeaking, ſhe caught Doro. 
thee's arm, who, ſurpriſed by the action, and by the look of 
terror that accompanied it, turaed her eyes from Emily to the 
bed, where, in the next moment ſhe, too, ſaw the pall flowly 
lifted, and fall again. 


Emily attempted to go, but Norothee ſtood fixed and gazing 


upon the bed; and, at length faid—* It is only the wind, that 
waves it, ma'ainſelle ; we have left all the doors open; ſee how 
the air waves the lamp, too.—lIt is only the wind.“ 

She had ſcarcely uttered theſe words, when the pall was 
more violently agitated than before ; but Emily, ſomewhat 
aſhamed of her terrors, ſtepped back to the bed, willing to be 
convinced that the wind only had occaſioned her alarm; when, as 
ſhe gazed within the curtains, the 25 moved again, and, in the 

a human countenance roſe 
ahove it. 

Screaming with terror, they both fled, and got out of the 
chamber as as their trembling limbs would bear them, leav- 
ing open doors of all the rooms, through which they paſſed, 
When they reached the ſtaircaſe, Dorothee threw open a cham- 
ber door, where ſome of the female ſervants flept, and ſunk 
breathleſs on the bed; while Emily, deprived of all preſence of 
mind, made only a feeble attempt to conceal the occaſion of her 
terror from the aſtoniſhed ſervants ; and, though Dorothee, when 
ſhe could ſpeak, endeavoured to laugh at her own fright, and was 
joined by Emily, no remonſtrances could prevail with the ſer- 
vants, who had quickly taken the alarm, to paſs even the remain- 
der of the niglit in a room fo near to theſe terrific chambers, 


Dorothee having accompanied Emily to her own apartment, 


they then began to talk over, with ſome degree of coolneſs, the 


ſtrange circumſtance, that had juſt occurred ; and Emily would 


almolt have dounted her own perceptions, had not thoſe of Dor. 
othee atceſfed their truth. Having now mentioned what ſhe had 


.obſerved in the outer chamber, ſhe aſked the houſex-eper, whe. 


ther ſhe was certain no door had been left unfaſtened, by which 

a perſon might fecretly have entered the apartments? Dorothee 

replied, that ihe had conſtantly kept the keys of the ſeveral doors: 
12 
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in her own poſſeſſion ; that, when ſhe had gone her round; 
through the caſtle, as ſhe frequently did, to examine if all was 
ſafe, ſhe had tried theſe doors among the reſt, and had always 
ſound them faſtened, It was, therefore, impoſſible, ſhe added, 
that any perſon could have got admittance into the apartments ; 
and, if they could—it was very improbable they ſhould hay 
choſe to ſleep in a place ſo cold and forlorn. 7 
Emily obſerved, that their viſit to theſe chambers had, per- 


haps, been watched, and that ſome perſon, for a frolic, had fol- 


lowed them into the rooms, with a deſign to frighten them, and, 
while they were in the oriel, had taken the opportunity of con- 
cealing himſelf in the bed. | 

Dorothee allowed, that this was poſſible, till ſhe recollected, 
that, on entering the apartments, ſhe had turned the key of the 
outer door, and this, which had been done to prevent their viſit 
being noticed by any of the family, who might happen to be up, 
muſt effectually have excluded every perſon, except themſelves, 
from the chambers ; and ſhe now perſiſted in affirming, that the 
ghaſtly countenance ſhe had ſeen was nothing human, but ſome 
dreadful apparition. 


Emily was very folemnly affected. Of whatever nature might 


be the appearance ſhe had witneſſed, whether human or ſupernat- 
ural, the fate of the deceaſed Marchioneſs was a truth not to be 
doubted ; and this unaccountable circumſtance, oceurring in the 
very ſcene of her ſufferings, affected Emily's imagination with a 
ſuperſtitious awe, to which, after having detected the fallacies at 
Udolpho, ſhe might not have yielded, had ſhe been ignorant of 
the unhappy ſtory, related by the houſekeeper, Her ſhe now ſo- 
lemnly cocqured to conceal the occurrence of this night, and to 
make light of the terror ſhe had already betrayed, that the Count 
might not be diſtreſſed by reports, which would certainly ſpread 
alarm and conſuſſion among his family.“ Time,” ſhe added, 
* may explain this myſterious affair ; meanwhile let us watch 
the event in ſilence.“ | | 

Dorothee readily acquieſced ; but ſhe now recollected that ſhe 
had left all the doors of the north ſuite of rooms open, and, not 
having courage to return alone to lock even the outer one, Emi- 
ly, after ſome effort ſo far conquered her own fears, that ſhe of- 
fered to accompany her to the foot of the back ſtaircaſe, and to 
wait there while Dorothee aſcended, whoſe reſolution being re- 
aflured by this circumſtance, ſhe conſented to go, and they left 
Emily's apartment together. 

No ſound diſturbed the illneſs, as they paſſed along the halls 
and galleries; but, on reaching the foot of the back ſtaireaſe, 
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Dorothee's reſolution failed again; having, however, pauſed a 


moment to liſten, and no found being heard above, ſhe aſcended, 
leaving Emily below, and, ſcarcely ſuffering her eye to glance 


within the firſt chamber, ſhe faſtened the door, which ſhut up- 
_ the whole ſuite of apartments, and returned to Emily. 


As they ſtepped along the paſſage, leading into the great hall, 
a ſound of lamentation was heard, which ſeemed to come from 
the hall itſelf, and they ſtopped in new alarm to liſten, when 
Emily preſently diſtinguiſhed the voice of Annette, whom ſhe 
found croffing the hall, with another female ſervant, and ſo terri- 
hed by the report, which the other maids had ſpread, that, be- 
lieving ſhe could be ſafe only where her lady was, ſhe was going 
for es Tong her apartment, Emily's endeavours to laugh, or to 
argue her out of theſe terrors, were equally vain, and, in com- 
paſſion to her diſtreſs, ſhe confented that ſhe ſhould remain in her 
room during the night, 


C HAF. XLIV. 


« Hail, mildly-pleaſing ſolitude | 
Companion of the wife and good 


Thine 1s the balmy breath of morn, 
Juſt as the dew-bent roſe is born. 


But chief when evening ſcenes decay 
And the faint landſcape ſwims away, 
Thine is the doubtful ſoft decline, 
And that be(t hour of muſing thine.” 
' THOMPSON. 


Eury: injunctions to Annette to be ſilent on the ſubjeR of her 
terror were ineffectual, and the occurrence of the preceding night 
ſpread ſuch alarm among the ſervants, who now all affirmed, that 
they had frequently heard unaccountable noiſes in the chateau, that 
1 report ſoon reached the Count of the north fide of the caſtle be- 
ing haunted, He treated this, at firſt, with ridicule, but, per- 
eiving, that it was productive of ſerious evil, inthe contuſion ĩt 
vccafioned among his houſehold, he forbade any perſon to repeat 


it, on pain of puniſhment. 


The arrival of a party of his friends ſoon withdrew his 


thoughts entirely from this ſubject, and his ſervants had now 
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little leiſure to brood over it, except, indeed, in the evenings 
after ſupper, when they all aſembled in their hall, and related 
ſtories of ghoſts, till they feared to look round the room; Rart- 
ed, if the echo of a cloſing door murmured along the paſſage, 
and refuſed to go ſingly to any part of the caſtle, 

On theſe occaſions Annette made a diſtinguiſhed figure, 

When ſhe told not only of all the wonders the bad u itueſſad, 
but of all that ſhe had imagined, in the caſtle of Udolpho, with 
the ſtory of the ſtrange diſappearance of Signora Laurentini, ſhe 
made no trifling impreſſion on the mind of her attentive audt- 
tors. Her ſuſpicions, concerning Montoni, ſhe would alſo have 
freely difcluſed, had not Ludovico, who was now in the ſervice 
of the Count, prudently checked her loquacity, whenever it 
pointed to that ſul ject, "x 

Among the viſitors at the chateau was the Baron de Saint 
Foix, an old friend of the Count, and his ſon, the Chevalier St. 
Foix, a ſenſible and amiable young man, who, having in the 
er year ſcen the Lady Blanche, at Paris, had become 

er declared admirer. The friendſhip, which the Count had 
long entertained for his father, and the equality of their cir. 
cumſtances made him ſecretly approve of the connettion ; but, 
thinking his daughter at this time too young to fix her choice 
for life, and wiſhing to prove the ſincerity and ſtrength of the 
Chev.lier's attachment, he then rejected his ſuit, though with. 
out forbidding his future hope. This young man now came, 
with the Baron, his father, to claim the reward of a ſteady at- 
fection, a claim, which the Count admitted and which Blanche 
did not reject, | 

While theſe viſitors were at the chateau, it became a ſcene of 
giiety and ſplendour, The pavilion in the woods was fitted 
up and frequented, in the fine evenings, as a ſupper room, when 
the hour uſually concluded with a concert, at which the Count 
and Counteſs, who were ſcientific performers, and the Chevaliers 
Henri and St. Foix, with the Lady Blanche and Emily, whole 
voices and fine taſt» compenſated for the want of more ſkilful ex- 
ecution, uſually aſſiſted. Several of the Count's ſervants per- 
formed on horns and other inſtruments, ſome ot u hich, placed at 
a little diſtance among the woods, ſpoke, in ſweet reſponſe, to 
the harmony, that proceeded from the pavilion. 

At any other period, theſe parties would have been delightful 
to Emily; but her ſpirits were now opprefſed with a melancho- 
ly, which ſhe perceived that no kind of what is called amuſe- 
ment had power to diſſipate, and which the tender, and, trequen! 
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ly, pathetic, melody of theſe concerts ſometimes increaſed to a 
very painful degree. 

She was particularly fond of walking in the woods, that hung 
on a promontory, overlooking the fea. Their luxuriant ſhade 
was ſoothing to her penſive mind, and, in the partial views, 
which they afforded of the Mediterranean, with its winding 
ſhores and paſſing fails, tranquil beauty was united with gran- 
deur. The paths were rude and frequently overgrown with veg- 
etation, but their taſteful owner would ſuffer little to be done to 


them, and ſcarcely a ſingle branch to he lopped from the venera- - 


ble trees. On an eminence, in one of the moſt ſequeſtered parts 
of theſe woods, was a ruſtic ſeat, formed of the trunk of a decay- 
ed oak, which had once heen a noble tree, and of which, many 
lofty branches ſtill flouriſhing united with beech and pines, to 
overcanopy the ſpot, Beneath their deep umbrage, the eye paſſ. 
ed over the tops of other woods, to the Mediterranean, and to 
the left, through an opening, was ſeen a ruined watch tower, 
ſanding on a point of rock, near the fea, and riſing from among 
the tufted foliage, 

Hither Emily often came alone in the ſilence of evening, and, 
ſoothed by the ſcenery and by the faint murmur, that roſe from 
the waves, would fit, till darkneſs obliged her to return to the 
chateau. Frequently, alſo, ſhe viſited the watch tower, which 


- commanded; the entire proſpect. and, when ſhe leaned againſt its 


broken walls, and thought of Valancourt, ſhe not onde imagined, 
what was ſo true, that this tower had been almoſt as frequently 
his refort, as her own, fince his eſtrangement from the neigh- 
bouring chateau. 
One evening, ſhe lingered here to a late hour. She had ſat 
on the ſteps of the building, watching,. in tranquil melancholy, 
the gradual effect of evening over the extenſive proſpeRt, till the 
gtay waters of the Mediterranean and the maſſy woods were al- 
moſt the only features of the ſcene, that remained viſible; when, 
2s ſhe gazed alternately on theſe, and on the mild blue of the 


"heavens, where the firſt pale ſtar of evening appeared, ſhe perſons 


thed the hour in the following lines: 


SONG. OF THE EVENING HOUR. 


Laſt of the hours, that track the fading day, 
I move along the realms of twilight air, 

And hear, remote, the choral ſong decay 
Of üller-nymphs, who dance around his car. 
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Then, as I follow through the azure void, 
His partial ſplendour from my ſtraining eye 
Sinks in the depths of ſpace ; my only guide 
His faint ray dawning on the fartheſt {ky ; 


Save that ſweet, lingering {train of gayer hours! 
Whoſe cloſe my voice prolongs in dying notes, 
While mortals on the green earth own its powers, 
As downward on the evening gale it floats. 


When fades along the weſt the ſun's laſt beam 


As, weary, to the nether world he goes, 


And mountain-ſummits catch the purple gleam, 


And flumbering ocean faint and fainter glows. 


Silent upon the globe's broad ſhade I fteal, 
And o'er its dry turf ſhed the cooling dews, 
And ev'ry fever d herb and flow'ret heal, 
And all their fragrance on the air diffule, 


Where'er I move, a tranquil pleafure reigns ; 
O'er all the ſcene the duſky tints 1 fend, 

That foreſts wild and mountains, ſtretching plains 
And peopled towns, in ſoft confuſion blend, 


Wide o'er the world I waft the freſh'ning wind, 
Low breathing through the woods and twilight vale, 
In whiſpers ſoft, that woo the penſixe — . 


Of him who loves my loncly ſteps to hail. 


His tender oaten reed I watch to hear, 

Stealing its ſweetneſs o'er ſome plaining rill, 

Or ſoothing ocean's wave, when florms are near, 
Or ſwelling in the breeze from diſtant hill! 


I wake the fairy elves, who ſhun the light ; 
When, from their blofſlom'd beds, they lily peep, 
And ſpy my pale flar leading on the might, — 
Forth to their games and revelry they leap ; 


Send all the priſon'd ſweets abroad in air, 

That wich them {lumber'd in the flow'ret's cell; 
Then to the {hores and moonlight brooks repair, 
Till the high larks their matin carol ſwell. 


The wood-nymphs hail my airs and temper'd ſhade, 
With ditties ſoft and lightly ſportive dance, 

On river margin of ſome bow'ry glade, 

And ſtrew their freſh buds as my ſteps advance: 


But, ſwift I paſs, and diſtant regions trace, 


For moonbeams filver all the caſtern cloud, 


And day's laſt crimſon veſlage fades apace ; 


Down the ſteep welt I fly from midught's ſhroud, 
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The moon was now riſing out of the ſea, She watched its 
eradual progreſs, the extending line of radiance it threw upon tHe 
waters, the ſparkling oars, the fail faintly ſilvered, and the wood 
tops and the battlements of the watch tower, at whoſe foot ſhe 
was ſitting, juſt tinted with the rays. Emily's ſpirits were in 
harmony with this ſcene. As ſhe ſat meditating, ſounds ſtole by 
her on the air, which ſhe immediately knew to be the muſic and 
the voice ſhe had formerly heard at midnight, and the emotion 
of awe, which ſhe felt, was not unmixed with terror, when ſhe 
conſidered her remote and lonely ſituation. The ſounds drew 
nearer, She would have riſen to leave the place, but they ſeem- 
ed to come from the way ſhe muſt have taken towards the cha- 
teau, and ſhe awaited the event in trembling expectation. The 
ſounds continued to approach, for ſometime, and then ceaſed, 
Emily fat liſtening, gazing and unable to move, when ſhe ſaw a 
figure emerge from the ſhade of the woods and paſs along the 
bank, at ſome little diſtance before her. It went ſwiftly, and 
ker ſpirits were ſo overcome with awe, that, though ſhe ſaw, ſhe 
did not much obſerve it. 


Having left the ſpot, with a reſolution never again to viſit it 


alone, at ſo late an hour, ſhe began to approach the chateau, 
when ſhe heard voices calling her from the part of the woed, 
which was neareſt to it, "They were the ſhouts of the Count's 
ſervants, who were ſent to ſearch for her ; and, when ſhe enter- 
ed the ſupper room, where he fat with Henri and Blanche, he 
gently reproached her with a look, which ſhe bluſhed to have 
deſerved, © | 
This little occurrence deeply impreſſed her mind, and, when 
ſhe withdrew to her own room, it recalled ſo forcibly the cir- 
cumſtances ſhe had witneſſed, a few nights before, that ſhe had 
ſcarcely courage to remain alone, She watched to a late hour, 
hen, no ſound having renewed her fears, ſhe at length funk to 
epoſe, But this was of ſhort continuance, for ſhe was diſturb- 
d by a loud and unuſual noiſe, that ſeemed to come from the 
allery into which her chamber opened. Groans were diſtinctly 
eard, and immediately after, a dead weight fell againſt her 
oor, with a violence, that threatened to burſt it open. She 
alled loudly to know who-was there, but received no anſwer, 
hough at intervals, ſhe ſtill thought ſhe heard ſomething like a 
ow moaning, Fear deprived her of the power to move. Soon 
ter, ſhe heard footſteps ina remote part of the gallery, and as 
bey approached, ſhe called more loudly than before, till the 
teps pauſed at her door, She then diſtinguimed the voices of 
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ſeveral of che ſervants, who ſeemed too much engaged by ſome 


ciecumſtance without, to attend to her calls; but, Annette ſoon 
after entering the room for water, Emily underſtood, that one 
of the maids had fainted, whom ſhe immediately defired them to 
bring into her room, where ſhe aſſiſted to reſtore her. When 
this girl had recovered her ſpeech, ſhe affirmed, that, as ſhe was 
paſling up the back ſtaircaſe, in the way to her chamber, ſhe had 
ſeen an apparition on the ſecond landing place; fhe held the 
lamp low, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe might pick her way, ſeveral of the 
Kaits being infirm and even decayed, and it was upon raiſing her 
eyes, that the ſaw this appearauce. It ſtood for a moment in the 
corner of the landing place, which ſhe was approaching, and then 
gliding up the ſtairs, vaniſhed at the door of the apartment, that 
had been lately opened. She heard afterwards a hollow ſound, 

«Then the devil has got a key to that apartment,” ſaid Doro- 
thee, © for it could be nobody but he; Locked the door my ſelf!“ 

The girl, ſpringing down the ſtairs and paſſing up the great 
ſtaircaſe, had run with a faint ſcream, till ſhe reached the gallery, 
where ſhe fell, groaning, at Emily's door, 

Geatly chiding her tor the alarm ſhe had occaſioned, Emily 
tried to make her aſhamed of her fears; but the girl perſiſted in 
ſaying, that ſhe had ſeen an apparition, till ſhe went to her own 
room, Whither ſhe was accompanied by all the ſervants preſent, 
except Dorothee, who, at Emily's: requeſt, remained with her 
duriug the night. Emily was perplexed, and Dorothee was 
terrified, and mentioned many occurrences of former times, which 
had long ſince confirmed her ſuperſtitions ; among theſe, accord- 
ing to her belief, ſhe had once witneſſed an appearance, like 
that juſt deſcribed, and on the very ſame ſpot, and it was the 
remembrance of it, that had made her pauſe, when ſhe was g0- 
ing to aſcend the ſtairs with Emily, and which had increaſe! 
her reluctance to open the north apartments. Whatever might 
be Emily's opinions, ſhe did not diſcloſe them, but liſtened atten- 
tively to all that Dorothee communicated, which occaſioned her 
much thought and perplexity. | 
From this night the terror of the ſervants increaſed to ſuch 
an exceſs, that ſeveral of them determined to leave the chateau, 
and requeſted their diſcharge of the Count, who, if he had any 
faith in the ſubjeR of their alarm, thought proper to difſembie 
it, and, anxious to avoid the inconvenience that threatened hin 
employed ridicule and then argument to convince them they ha 
nothing to apprehend from ſupernatural agency. But fear ha 
rendered their minds inacceſüble to reaſon ; and it was 10% 
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that Ludovico proved at once his courage and his gratitude for 
the kindneſs he had received from the Count, by offering to watch, 


during a night, in the ſuite of rooms, reputed to he haunted, 
He feared, he ſaid, no ſpirits, and, if any thing of human form 
appeared-—he would prove that he dreaded that as little. 

The Count pauſed upon the offer, while the ſervants who heard 
it looked upon one another in doubt and amazement, and An. 
nette, terrified for the ſafety of Ludovico, employed tears and en- 
treaties to diſſuade him from his purpoſe, 

« You are a bold fellow,” ſaid the Count, ſwiling, © Think 
well of what you are going to encounter, before you finally de- 
termine upon it. However, if you perſevere in your refolution, 
I will accept your offer, and your intrepidity ſhall not go unte- 
warded,”” 

« I defire no reward, your Excel/enza,” replied Ludovico, 
« but your approbation. Your Exce/l-rza has been ſufficiently 
good to me already; but I wiſh to have arms, that 1 may be 
equal to my enemy, if he ſhould appear.“ 

« Your ſword cannot defend you againſt a ghoſt,” replied the 
Count, throwing a glance of irony upon the other ſervants, 
« neither can bars, or bolts ; for a ſpirit you know, can glide 
through a key hole, as eafily as through a door.” 

« Give me a ſword, my lord Count,” ſaid Ludovico, “ and I 
will lay all the ſpirits, that ſhall attack me, in the red fea,” 

« Well,” ſaid the Count, “ you ſhall have a ſword and good 
cheer, too ; and your brave comrades here will, perhaps, have 
courage enough to remain another night in the chateau, ſince 
your boldneſs will certainly, for this night, at leaſt, conſiue all 
the malice of the ſpectre to yourſelf.” 

Curiofity now ftruggled with fear in the minds of ſeveral] of 
his fellow ſervants, and, at length, they reſolved to await the 
event of Ludovico's rafhneſs. 

Emily was ſurpriſed and concerned, when ſhe heard of his in- 
tention, and was frequently inclined to mention what ſhe had 
witneſſed ia the north apartments to the Count, for ſhe could 
not entirely diveſt herſelf of fears for Ludovico's ſafety, though 
her reaſon repreſented theſe to be abſurd, I he neceflity, how- 


ever, of concealing the ſecret, with which Dorothee had entruſt. 


ed her, and which muſt have been mentioned with the late oe- 

currence, in excuſe for her having fo privately viſited the north 

apartments, kept her entirely ſilent on the ſubject of her appre- 

henſion; and ſhe tried only to ſoeth Annette, who held, that 

Ludovico was certainly to be deſtroyed ; and who was much 
Vol. III. K 
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leſs affected by Emily's conſolatory efforts, than by the manner 
of old Dorothee, who often, as ſhe exclaimed Ludovico, ſighed, 
and threw up her eyes to heaven. 
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CHAP. XLV, 


«© Ye gods of quiet, and of ſleep profound ! 
Whole ſoft dominion o'cr this cal!le ſways, 
And all the wid-ly-filent places round, 
Forgive me, if my trembling pen diſplays 
What never yet was ſung in mortal Jays.” 
THOMPSON. 


: Tue Count gave orders for the north apartments to be op- 
ened and prepared for the reception of Ludovico; but Dorothee, 
remembering what ſhe had lately witneſſed there, feared to obey, 
and, not one of the other ſervants daring to venture thither, the 
rooms remained ſhut up till the time when Ludovico was to re- 
tire thither for the night, an hour, for which the whole houſe- 
hold waited with impatience. 

After ſupper, Ludovico by the orderof the Count, attended him 
in his cloſet, where they remained alone for near half an hour, 
and, on leaving which, his lord delivered to him a ſword. - 

« It has ſeen ſervice in mortal quarrels,” ſaid the Count, jo- 
coſely, „ you will uſe it honourably, no doubt, in a ſpiritual one. 
'To morrow, let me hear that there is not one ghoſt remaining 
in the chateau,” | 

Ludovico received it with a reſpectful bow. You ſhall be 
obeyed, my Lord,” faid he, © I will engage, that no ſpectre 

ſhalt diſturh the peace of the chateau after this night.“ | 
"They now returned to the ſupper room, where the Count's 
guells awaited to accompany him and Ludovico to the door of 
the north apartments, and Dorothee being ſummoned for the 
keys, delivered them to Ludovico, who then led the way, fol- 
lowed by moſt of the inhabitants of the chateau. Having 
reached the back flaircaſe, ſeveral of the ſervants ſhrunk 
back, and refuſed ro go further, but the reſt followed 
him to the top of the flaircaſe, where a broad landing - place 
allowed them to flock reund him, while he applied the key to 
the door, during which they watched him with as much eager. 
curioſity as if he had been performing ſome magical rite. 

Lu ovico, unaccuſtomed to the lock, could not turn it, and 
Dorothee, who had lingered far behind, was called forward, un- 
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der whoſe hand the daor opened ſlowly, and her eye glancing 
within the duſky chamber, ſhe uttered a ſudden ſhriek, and re- 
treated, At this ſignal of alarm, the greater part of the crowd 
hurried down the ttairs, and the Count, Henri and Ludovico 
were left alone to purſue the inquiry, who inſtantly ruſhed into 
the apartment, Ludovico with a drawn ſword, which he had 
juſt time to draw from the ſcabbard, the Count with the lamp 
in his hand, and Henri carrying a baſket, containing proviſion 
for the courageous adventurer. 

Having looked haſtily round the firſt room, where nothing 
appeared to juſtify alarm, they paſſed on to the ſecond ; and 
here too all being quiet, they proceeded to a third in-a more 
tempered ſtep. The Count had now leiſure to ſmile at the diſ- 
compoſure, into which he had been ſurpriſed, and to aik Ludov- 
ico in which room he deſigned to paſs the night. 

« 'There are ſeveral chambers beyond theſe, your Excellcnza,” 
ſaid Ludovico, pointing to a door, © and in one of them is a 
bed, they ſay. I will paſs the night there, and when I am 
weary of watching, I can lie down.” 

« Good ;” ſaid the Count, © let us go on, You ſee theſe 
rooms ſhew nothing, but darap walls and decaying furniture, I 
have been ſo much engaged fince I came to the chateau, that I 
have not looked into them till now. Remember, Ludovico, to 
tell the houſekeeper, to morrow to thraw open theſe windows, | 
The damaſk hangings are dropping to pieces, I will have them 
taken down, and this antique furniture removed.“ 

« Dear fir!” ſaid Henri, © here is an arm chair ſo maſſy with 
gilding, that it reſ-mbles ove of the ſtate chairs at the Louvre, 
more than any thing elſe.” 

Ves, ſaid the Count, ſtopping a moment to ſurvey it, 
« 'There is a hiſtory belonging to that chair, but I have not time 
to tell it, —Let us paſs on. This ſuite runs to a greater extent 
than I had imagined ; It is many years ſince I was in them. But 


where is the bed room you ſprak of, Ludovico ?—theſe are on- 


ly anti chambers to the great drawing room. I remember them 
in their ſplendour !”? 

« The bed, my Lord,” replied Ludovico, “ they told me, was 
in a room that opens beyond the ſaloon, and terminates the ſuite.” 

0, here is the ſaloon,” ſaid the Count, as they entered the 
ſpacious apartment, in which Emily and Dorothee had reſted, 
He here ſtood for a moment, ſurveying the reliques of faded gran- 
deur, which it exhibited the ſumptuous tapeſtty the long and 
low ſophas of velvet, with frames heavily carved and gilded—the 
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floor inlaid with ſmall ſquares of fine marble, and corered in 
the centre with a piece of very rich tapeſtry work—the caſe- 
ments of painted glaſs, and the large Venetian mirrors of a ſize 
and quality, ſuch as at that period France could not make, 
which reflected, on every fide, the ſpacious apartment. "Theſe 
had formerly alſo reflected a gay and brilliant ſcene, for this had 
been the ſtate room of the chateau, and here the Marchioneſs 
had held the zſſemblies, that made part of the feſtivities of her 
nuptials. If the wand of a magician could have recalled the 
vaniſhed groups, many of them vaniſhed even from the 
the earth ! that once had piſſed over theſe poliſhed mirrors, 
what a varied and contraſted picture would they have exhihited 
with the preſent ! Now, inſtead of a blaze of lights, and a ſplen- 
did and buſy crowd, they reflected only the rays of the one 
glimmering lamp, which the Count held up, and which ſcarcely 
ſerved to ſhe the three forlorn figures, that ſtood ſurveying the 
room, and the fpactous and duſky walls around them. 

Ah!” ſail the Count to Henri, au aking from his deep re- 
vetie, © how the ſcene is changed fince laſt I faw it! I was a 
young man, then, and the Morchionels was alive and in her 
bloom; many other perſons were here, tov, who are now no 
more! "There ſtood the orcheſtty; here we tripped in many a 
ſprighily maze—the walls echoing to the dance! Now they 
reſound only one feeble voice—and even that will, ere long be 
heard no more! My ſon, remember, that I was once as young as 
yourſelf, an that yon muſt paſs away like thoſe, who have pre- 
ceded yon—!ike thoſe, who, as they ſung and danced in this 
once gay apartment, forgot that years are made up of mo- 
ments, and that every ſtep they took carried them nearer to their 
graves, But ſuch reflections are uſclefs, 1 had almoſt ſaid crim- 
inal, unleſs they teach us to prepare for eternity, fince, otherwiſe 
they cloud our preſent happineſs, without guiding us to a future 
one. But enough of this; let us go on.“ 

Ludovico now opened the door of the bed room, and the Count, 
as he entered, was ſtruck with the funeral appearance, which 
the dark arras gave to it, He approached the bed, with an emo- 
tion ot ſolemnity, and, perceiving it to be covered with the 
pall of black velvet, pauſed ; © what can this mean?“ ſaid he, 
2s he gazed upon it. | . 

& ] have heard, my Lord,” ſaid Ludovico, as he ſtood at the 
feet, looking within the canopied curtains, „that the Lady Mar. 
ebioneſs de Villeroi died in this chamber, and remained here til! 
ſhe was removed to be buried ; and this, perhaps, Signor, may 
account for the pall,” 
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Count made no reply, but ſtood for a few moments en- 
gaged in thought, and evidently much atir&ted, Then, turning 
to Ludovico, he aſked him with a ſerious air, whether he thought 
his courage would ſupport him through the night? « If you 
doubt this,“ added the Count, „do not he athamed to own it; 
I will;releaſe you from your engagement, without expoſing you 
to the triumphs of your fellow ſervants.” 

Ludovico pauſed ; pride, and ſomething very like fear, ſeem- 
ed ſtruggling in his breaſt ; pride, however, was victorious; he 
bluſhed, and his heſitation ceaſed. 

« No, my Lord,” ſaid he, © I will go through with what I 
have begun ; and I am gratetul for your confideration. On that 
hearth I will make a fire, and, with the good cheer in this baſ- 
ket, I doubt not I ſhall do well.” a | 

« Be it ſo,” ſaid the Count; © but how will you beguile the 
tediouſneſs of the night, if you do not ſleep ? 


When I am weary, my Lo d,“ replied Ludovico, © I ſhall - 


not fear to ſlcep ; in the meanwhile I have a book, that will en- 
tertain me,” | 

«© Well,” ſaid the Count, “ hope nothing will diſturb you; 
but if you ſhould be ſeriouſly alarmed in the night, come to my 
apartment, I have too much contilence in your good ſenſe and 
courage, to believe you will be alarmed on flight grounds; or 
ſuffer the gloom of this chamber, or its remote ſituation, to over- 
come you with ideal terrors. To morrow, I ſhall have to thank 
you for an important ſervice ; theſe rooms ſhll then be thrown 
open, and my people will be convinced of their error. Good 
night Ludovico; let me ſee you early in the morning, and re- 
member what I lately faid to you.” | 

« ] will, my Lord; good night to your Excellenza ; let me 
attend you with the light,” 

He lighted the Count and. Henri through the chainbers to the 
outer door; on the landing place ſtood a lamp, which one of 
the affrighted fervants had lett, and Hearn, as he took it up, 
again bade Ludovico good night, who, having reſpectfully re- 
turned the wiſh, cloſed the door upon them, and faſtened it. 
Then, as he retired to the bed chamber, he examined the rooms, 
through which he paſſed, with more minuteneſs than he had 
done before, for he apprehended, that ſome perſon might have 
concealed himſelt in them, for the purpoſe of frightening him, 
No one, however, but himſelf, was in theſe-chambers, and, leav- 
ing open the a through Which he paſſed, he came again 20 
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the great drawing room, whoſe ſpaciouſneſs and filent gloom 
ſomewhat awed him. For a moment he ſtood, looking back 
through the long ſuite of rooms he had quitted, and, as he turn- 
ed, perceiving a light and his own figure, reflected in one of the 
large mirrors, he ſtarted, Other objects too were ſeen obſcurely 
on its dark ſurface, but he pauſed not to examine them, and re- 
turned haftily into the bed room, as he ſurveyed which, he ob- 
ſerved the door of the oriel, and opened it. All within was ſtill. 
On looking round, his eye was arreſted by the portrait of the 
deceaſed Marchioneſs, upon which he gazed, for a conſiderable 
time, with great attention and ſome ſurpriſe ; and then, having 
examined the cloſet, he returned into the bed room, where he 
kindled a wood fire, the bright blaze of which revived his ſpi- 
rits, which had hegun to yield to the gloom and filence of the 
place, for guſts of wind alone broke at intervals this ſilence. He 
now drew a {mall table and a chair near the fire, took a bottle 
ot wine, and ſome cold proviſion out of his baſket, and regaled 
himſelf, When he had finiſhed his repaſt, he laid his ſword up- 
on the table, and, not feeling diſpoſed to ſleep, drew from his 
pocket the book he had ſpoken of. It was a volume of old 
Provencal tales. Having ſtirred the fire into a brighter blaze, 
trimmed his lamp, and drawn his chair upon the hearth, he be- 
gan to read, and his attention was ſoon wholly occupied by the 
ſcenes, which the page diſcloſed, 

The Count, meanwhile, had returned to the ſupper room, 
whither thoſe of the party, who had attended him to the north 
apartment, had retreated, upon hearing Dorothee's ſcream, and 
who were now earneſt in their inquiries concerning thoſe cham- 
bers. The Count rallied his guetts on their precipitate retreat, 
and on the ſuperſtitious inclination which had occafioned it, and 
this led to the queſtion, Whether the ſpirit, after it has quitted 
the body, is ever permitted to reviſit the earth ; and if it is, 
whether it was poſſible for ſpirits to become viſible to the ſenſe, 
The Baron was of opinion, that the firſt was probable, and the 
laſt was poſhble, and he endeavoured to juſtify this opinion by 
reſpectable authorities, both ancient and modern, which he quot- 
ed, The Count, however, was decidedly againſt him, and a long 
converſation enſued, in which the uſual arguments on theſe ſub- 
jects were on both ſides brought forward with ſkill, and diſcuſſed 
with candour, but without converting either party to the opin- 
ion of his opponent, The effect of their converſation on their 
anditors was varieus. Though the Count had much the ſuperi- 
ority of the Baron in point of argument, he kad conſiderably 
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n fewer adherents ; for that love, ſo natural to the human mind, of 
k whatever is able to diſtend its faculties with wonder aud aftoniſh- 
- ment, attached the majority of the company to the fide of the 
e Baron; and, though many of the Count's propoſitions were un- 
y | anſwerable, his opponents were inclined to believe this the con- 
= | fequence of their own want of knowledge, on ſo abſtracted a 
- ſubject, rather than that arguments did not exiſt, which were 
l. torcible enough to conquer his. 
1C Blanche was pale with attention, till che ridicule in her father's 
le glance called a bluſh upon her countenance, and ſhe then endea- 
ig |} voured to forget the ſuperſtitious tales ſhe had been told in her 
he | convent, Meanwhile, Emily had been liſtening with deep at- 
i- || tention to the diſcuſſion of what was to her a very intereſting - 
ne | queſtion, and, remembering the appearance ſhe had witneſſed in 
le | the apartment of the late Marchioneſs, ſhe was frequently chill- 
le ed with awe. Several times ſhe was on the point of mentionin 
ed what ſhe had ſeen, but the fear of giving pain to the Count, — 
p- | the dread of his ridicule, reſtrained her; and, awaiting in an- 
lis xious expectation the event of Ludovico's intrepidity, ſhe deter- 
Id mined that her future filence ſhould depend upon it. | 
ze, When the party had ſeparated for the night, and the Count 
e- retired to his drefſing room, the remembrance of the deſolate 
he } ſcenes he had lately witneſſed in his own manſion deeply affected 
him, but at length he was arouſed from his reverie and his ſi- 
m, | lence, * What muſic is that I hear?“ ſaid he ſuddenly to his 
th valet,. „Who plays at this late hour?“ 
nd The man made no reply, and the Count continued to liſten, 
n- and then added, „ That is no common muſician ; he touches 
at, the inſtrument with a delicate hand; who is it Pierre?“ 
nd « My Lord!“ ſaid the man, heſitatingly. 


ed « Who plays that inſtrument ?'? repeated the Count. 

is, « Does not your lordſhip know, then?“ ſaid the valet. 

ſe, % What mean you?“ ſaid the Count, ſomewhat ſternly. 

he « Nothing, my Lord, I meant nothing,“ rejoined the man 


by ſubmiſſively “ Only that muſic goes about the houſe at 
di- | midnight often, and I thought your lordſhip might have heard 
ng it before.” 
the « Muſic goes about the houſe at midnight ! Poor fellow !— 
ed does nobody dance to the muſic, too?“ 

in-] elt is not in the chateau, 1 believe, my Lord; the ſounds 
eit come from the woods, they ſay, though they ſeem ſo net; but 
ri- then a ſpirit can do any thing!“ 


ly % Ah, poor follow!“ ſaid the Count, © I perceive you are as 
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ſilly as the reſt of them; to morrow, you will be convinced of 
your ridiculous error, But hark !—what voice is that?“ 

« O my Lord ! that is the voice we often hear with the muſic,” 

Often!“ ſaid the Count, “How often, pray? lt is a very 
fine one,” 

„Why, my Lord, I myſelf have not heard it more than two 
or three times, but there are thoſe who have lived here longer 
that have heard it often enough.“ 

% What a ſwell was that!“ exclaimed the Count, as he ſtill 
liſtened, „And now, what a dying cadence ! This is ſurely 
ſomething more than mortal! | 

« That is what they ſay, my Lord,“ ſaid the valet ; “ they 
ſay it is nothing mortal, that utters it; and if I might ſay my 
thoughts” 

« Peace ! ſaid the Count, and he liſtened till the ſtrain died 
away. 

“This is ſtrange !“ ſaid he, as he turned from the window, 
« Cloſe the caſements, Pierre.” 

Pierre obeyed, and the Count ſoon after diſmiſſed him, but 
did not ſo ſoon loſe the remembrance of the muſic, which long, 
vibrated in his fancy in tones of melting ſweetneſs, while ſur- 
priſe and perplexity engaged his thoughts, 

Ludovico, meanwhile, in his remote chamber, heard, now and 
then, the faint echo of a cloſing. door, as the family retired to 
reſt, and then the hall clock, at a great diſtance, ſtrike twelve, 
It is midnight,“ ſaid he, and he looked ſuſpiciouſly round the 
ſpacious: chamber. The fire on the hearth was now nearly ex- 

puing, for his attention having been engaged by the book before 
him, he had forgotten every thing befides ; but he ſoon added 
freſh wood, not becauſe he was cold, though the night was ſtormy, 
but becauſe he was cheetleſs ; and, having again trim ned his 
lamp, he . poured out a glaſs of wine, drew his ch ir nearer to 
the crackling blaze, - tried to be deaf to the wind, that howled 
mournfully at the caſements, endeavoured to abſtract his mind 
from the melancholy, that was ſtealing upon him, and again took 
up his book, It had been lent to him by Dorothee, who had 
formerly picked it vp in an obſcure corner of the Marquis's li- 
brary, and who having opened it and perceived ſome of the mar- 
vels it related, had carefully preſerved it for her own entertain- 
ment, its condition giving her ſome excuſe for detaining it from 
its proper ſtation,  'The damp corger into which it had fallen, 
had cauſed the cover to be disfigured and mouldy, and the leaves 
to be ſo diſcolouted with ſpots, that it was not wuhout difficulty 
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the letters could be traced, The fictions of the Provencal wri- 
ters, whether drawn from the Arabian legends, brought by the 
Saracens into Spain, or recounting the chivalric exploits perform- 
ed by the cruſaders, whom the 'Troubadours accompanied to the 
eaſt, were generally ſplendid and always marvellous, both in ſcen- 
ery and incident ; and it is not wonderful, that Dorothee, and 
Ludovico ſhould be faſcinated by inventions, which had capti- 
vated the careleſs imagination in every rank of ſociety, in a for- 
mer age. Some of the tales, however, in the book now before 
Ludovico, were of ſimple ſtructure, and exhibited nothing of the 
magnificent machinery and heroic manners, which uſually charac- 
teriſed the fables of the twelfth century, and cf this deſcription 
was the one he now happened to open, which, in its original 
ſtyle, was of great length, but which may be thus ſhortly related. 
The reader will perceive, that it is ſtrongly tinctured with the 
ſuperſtition of the times. . 


THE PROVENCAL TALE. 


« Turk lived, in the province of Bretagne, a noble Baron, 
famous for his magnificence and courtly hoſpitalities. His caſtle 
was graced with ladies of exquiſite. beauty, and thronged with 
illuſtrious knights; for the honours he paid to feats of chivalry 
invited the brave of diſtant countries to enter his liſts, and his court 
was more ſplendid than thoſe of many princes. Eight minſtrels 
were retained in his ſervice, who uſed to fing to their harps ro- 
mantic fictions, taken from the Arabians, or adventures of chi- 
valry, that befel knights during the cruſades, or the martial deeds 
of the Baron, their lord; while he, ſurrounded by his knights 
and ladies, banqueted in the great hall of his caſtle, where the 
coſtly tapeſtry, that adorned the walls with pictured exploits of 
his anceftors, the caſements of painted glaſs, enriched with ar- 
morial bearings, the gorgeous banners that waved along the roof, 
the ſumptuous canopies, the profuſion of gold and filver that glit- 
tered on the ſideboards, the numerous diſhes, that covered the 
tables, the number and gay liveries of the attendants, with the 
chivalric and ſplended attire of the gueſts, united to form a ſcene 
of magnificence, ſuch as we may not hope to ke in theſe degen- 
erate days. 

« Of the Baron, the following adventure is related. One 
night having retired late from the banquet to his chamber, and 
diſmifſed his attendants, he was ſurpriſed by the appearance of a 
ſtranger of a noble air, but of a ſorrowful and dejected counte- 
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nance, Believing, that this perſon had been ſecreted in the apart- 
ment, ſince it appeared impoſſible he could have lately paſſed the 
anti room, unobſerved by the pages in waiting, who would have 
prevented this intruſion on their lord, the Baron, calling loudly 
for his people, drew his ſwor'l, which he had not yet taken from 
his fide, and ſtood upon his defence. The ſtranger flowly ad- 
vancing, told him, that there was nothing to fear ; that he came 
with no hoſtile deſign, but to communicate to him a terrible fe. 
cret, which it was neceſſary for him to know. 

The Baron, appeaſed by the courteous manners of the ſtran. 
ger, after ſurveying him, for ſometime, in filence, returned his 
{word into the ſcabbard, and defired him to explain the means, 
by which he had obtained acceſs to the chamber, and the pur. 
poſe of this extraordinary viſit. 

« Without anſwering either of theſe inquiries, the franger 
ſaid, that he could not then explain himſelf, but that, if the Bu. 
ron would follow him to the edge of the foreſt, at a ſhort dif. 
tance from the caſtle walls, he would there convince him, that 
he had ſomething of importance to diſcloſe, 

% This propoſal again alarmed the Baron, who could ſcarcely 
believe, that the ſtranger meant to draw him to fo ſolitary a ſpor, 
at this hour of the night, without harbouring a deſign againlt 
his lite, and he refuſed to go, obſerving, at the ſame time, that, 
if the ſtranger's purpoſe was an honourable one, he would not 
perſiſt in refuſing to reveal the occaſion of his viſit, in the apart. 
ment where they were, "$2 

« While he ſpoke this. he viewed the ſtranger ſtill more at. 
tentively than before, but obſerved no change in his countenance, 
or any ſymptom, that might intimate a conſciouſneſs of evil de. 
ſign. He was hakited like a knight, was of a tall and majeſtic 
ſtature, and of dignified and courteous manners. Still, howev- 
er, he refuſed to communicate the ſuhject of his errand in any 
place, but that he had mentioned, and, at the ſme time, gave 
hints concerning the ſecret he would diſcloſe, that awakened a 
degree of ſolemn curioſity in the Baron, which at length induced 
him to confent to follow the ſtranger, on certain conditions. 

« Sir knight,“ ſaid he, „Iwill attend you to the foreſt, and 
will take with me only four of my people, who ſhall witneſs 
our conference,” ; 

To this, however, the Knight objected. 

« What I would diſcloſe,” ſaid he, with ſolemnity, © is to 
you alone. There are only three living perfons to w hom the 
circumſtance is known; it is of more cenſequence to you and 
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your houſe, than I ſhall now explain. In future years, you will 
look back to this night with ſatisfaRtion or repentance, accord. 
ingly 2s you now determine, As you would hereafter proſper 
—follow me; I pledge you the honour of a knight, that no 
evil ſhall befall you ;—if you are contented to dare futurity— 
remain in your chamber, and I will depart as I came,” 

« Sir knight,“ replied the Baron, © how is it poſſible, that 
my future peace can depend upon my preſent determination?“ 

That is not now to be told,” ſaid the ſtranger, “ have ex- 
plained myſelf to the utmoſt, It is late ; if you follow me it 
muſt be quickly ;—you will do well to conſider the alternative.“ 

© The Baron muſed, and, as he looked upon the knight, he 
perceived his countenance aſſume a ſingular ſolemnity.“ | 
[Here Ludovico thought he heard a noiſe, and he threw a 
glance round the chamber, and then held up the lamp to aſſiſt 
his obſervation ; but not perceiving any thing to confirm his 
alarm, he tock up the book again and purſued the ſtory. ] 

« 'The Baron paced his apartment, for ſometime, impreſſed 
by the Jaſt words of the ſtranger, whoſe extraordinary requeſt 
he feared to grant, and feared alſo to refuſe. At length, he 
ſaid, „Sir knight, you are utterly unknown to me; tell me 
yourſelf, is it reaſonable, that I ſhould truſt myſelf alone with a 
ſtranger, at this hour, in a ſolitary foreſt? Tell me, at leaſt, who 


you are, and who aſſiſted to ſecret you in this chamber,” 


« The knight frowned at theſe latter words, and was a mo- 
ment filent ; then, with a countenance ſomewhat ſtern, he ſaid, 

«I am an Engliſh knight; I am called Sir Bevys of Lan- 
caſter,—and my deeds are not unknown at the Holy City, whence 
I was returning to my native land, when I was benighted in the 
neighbouring foreſt.“ 

© Your name is not unknown to fame,“ ſaid the Baron; I 
have heard of it. (The Knight looked baughtily.) “ Bu why, 
ſince my caſtle is known to entertain al! true knights, did not 
your herald announce you ? Why did you not appear at the 
banquet, where your preſence would have heen welcomed, inſtead 
of hiding yourſelf in my caſtle and ſtealing to my chamber, at 
midnight?“ 

« The ſtranger frowned, and turned away in ſilence; but the 
Baron repeatea the queſtions, 

« I come not,” ſald the Knight, © to anſwer inquines, but to 
reveal facts. If you would know more, tollow me, and again I 
pledge the honour of a Knight, that you ſhall return in ſafety, 
—Be quick in your determination—Ll mult be gone.“ | 
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« After ſome further heſitation, the Baron determined to folloy 
theſtranger, and to fee the reſult of his extraordinary requeſt ; he, 
therefore, again drew forth his ſword, and, taking ep a lamp, bade 
the Knight lead on. The latter obeyed, and opening the dovr 
of the chamber they paſſed into the anti room, where the Baron, 
ſurpriſed to find all his pages afleep, ſtopped, and, with haſty vio. 
| lence, was going to reprimand them for their careleſſaeſo, when 
the Knight waved his hand, and looked fo expreſſively upon 
the Baron, that the latter reſtrained his reſentment, and paſſed on. 

«'The Knight, having deſcended a ſtaircaſe, opened a fecret 
door, which the Baron had believed was known only to himſelf, 
and, proceeding through ſeveral narrow and winding peflages, 
came, at length, to a ſmall gate, that opened heyond the walls 
of the caftle, Meanwhile, the Baron followed in filence and 
amazement, on percetving that theſe ſecret paſſages were ſo well 
known to a ſtranger, and felt inclined to return from an adven. 
ture, that appeared to partake of treachery, as well as danger, 
Then conſidering that he was armed, and obſerving the courteous 
and noble air of his conduRor, his courage returned, he bluſhed, 
that it had failed him for a moment, and he reſolved to trace the 
myſtery to its ſource; “ He now found himſelf on the heathy 
platform, before his caſtle, where, looking up, he perceived lights 
glimmering in the different caſements of the gueſts, who were 
retiring to ſleep ; and while he ſhivered in the blaſt, and looked 
on the dark and deſolate ſcene around him, he thought of the 
comforts of his warm chamber, rendered cheerful by the blaze 
of wood, and felt, for a moment, the full contraſt of his preſent 
fituation.“ 5 

[Here Ludovico pauſed a moment, and looking at his own 
fire, gave it a brightening ſtir. ] | 

« 'The wind was ſtrong, and the Baron watched his lamp 
with anxiety, expecting every moment to ſee it extinguiſhed ; 
but, though the flame wavered, it did not expire, and he {till 
— the ſtranger, who often ſighed as he went, but did not 

eak. | | 

2 When they reached the borders of the foreſt, the Knight 
turned, and raiſed his head, as it he meant to addteſs the Baron, 
but then, cloſing bis lips in filence, he walked on. 

« As they entered, beneath the dark and ſpreading boughs, 
the Baron, affected by the ſolemnity of the ſcene, heſitated 
whether to proceed, and demanded how much further they were 
to go. The Knight replied only by a geſture, and the Baron, 
with heſitating ſteps and a ſuſpicious eye, followed through an 
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obſcure and intricate path, till, having proceeded a conſiderable 
way, he again demanded whither they were going, and refuſed 
to proceed unleſs he was informed. 

« As he ſaid this, he looked at his own ſword, and at the 
Knight alternately, who ſhook his head, and whoſe dejected 
countenance diſatmed the Baron, for a moment, of ſuſp'cion. 

« A little further is the place, whither I would lead you,” ſaid 
the ſtranger ; „no evil ſhall befall you—l have ſworn it on the 
honour of a Knight.” 

The Baron, reaſſured, again followed in ſilence, and they 
ſoon arrived at a deep recels ot the foreſt, here the dark and lofty 
cheſnuts entirely excluded the ſky, and which was fo overgrown 
with underwood, that they proceeded with difficulty. The Knight 
ſighed deeply as he paſſed, and ſometimes pauſed ; and having, at 
length, reached a ſpat, where the trees crowded into a knot, he turned 
and, with a terrific look, pointing to the ground, the Baron ſaw 
there the hody of a man, ſtretched at its length, and weltering in 
blood; n ghaſtly wound was on the forchead, and death appear- 
ed already to have contracted the features, 

« The Baron, on perceiving the ſpectacle, ſtarted in horror, 
looked at the Knight for explanation, and was then going to 


raiſe the body and examine if there were yet any remains of life; 


but the ſtranger, waving his hand, fixed upon him a look ſo ear- 
neſt and mournful, as not only much ſurpriſed him, but made 
him deſiſt, | 

« But, what were the Baron's emotions, when, on holding 
the lamp near the features of the corpſe, he diſcovered the exact 
reſemblance of the ſt ranger his conductor, to whom he now look 
ed up in aſtoniſhment and inquiry? As he gazed, he perceived 
the countenance of the Knight change, and begin to fade, till his 
whole forin gradually vaniſhed from his aſtoniſhed ſenſe ! While 
the Baron ſtood, fixed to the ſpot, a voice was heard to utter 
theſe words ;—” | 

Ludovico ſtarted, and laid down the book, for he thought he 
heard a voice in the chamber, and he looked toward the bed, 


where, however, he ſaw only the dark curtains and the pall, He 


liſtened, ſcarcely daring to draw his breath, but heard only the 
diſtant roaring of the ſea in the ſtorm, and the blaſt, that ruſhed 
by the caſements ; when, concluding, that he had been deceived 
by its ſighings, he took up his book to finiſh the Rory. | 

« While the Baron flood, fixed to the ſpot, a voice was heard 
to utter theſe words ;— 
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« The body of Sir Bevys of Lancaſter, a noble knight of Eng. 


land, lies before you. He was, this night, waylaid and murder- 
ed, as he journeyed from the Holy City towards his native land, 
Re ſpect the honour of Kknigbtheod and the Jaw of humanity ; 
inter the body in chriſtian ground, and caufe his murderers to be 
puniſhed. As ye obſerve, or neglect this, ſhall peace and happt- 
neſs, or war and miſery, light upon you and your houſe for evet!“ 

« The Baron, when he recovered from the awe and aſtoniſh- 
ment, into which this adventure had thrown him, returned to 
his caſtle, whither he cauſed the body of Sir Bevys to be remov- 
ed ; and, on the following day, it was interred, with the honours 
of knighthood, in the chapel of the caſtle, attended by all the no- 
ble knights and ladies, who graced the court of the Baron de 
Brunne.“ 

Ludovico having finiſhed this tory, laid aſide the hook, for 
he felt drowſy, and, after putting more wood on the fire and 
taking another glaſs of wine, he repoſed himſelf in the arm chair 
on the hearth. In his dream he ſtill beheld the chamber where 
he really was, ane, once or twice, ſtarted from imperſect flum- | 
bers, imagining he ſaw a man's face, looking over the high back 
of his arm chair. This idea had ſo ſtrongly impreſſed him, that, 
when he raiſed his eyes, he almoſt expected to meet other eyes, 
ſixed upon his own, and he quitted his ſeat and looked behind 
the chair, before he felt perfectly . that no perſon was 
there, Thus cloſed the hour, 
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* Enjoy the honey heavy dew of ſlumber: 
Tl.vu baſl no figures, nor no fantaſics, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou fleepyſt fo ſound.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


. E Count, who had flept little during the night, roſe early, 
and, anxious to ſpeak with Ludovico, went to the north apart- 
ment; but, the outer door having been faſtened, on the preced- 
ing night, he was obliged to knock Joudly for admittance. 
Neither the knocking, or his voice was heard; but, conſidering 
the diſtance of this door from the bed room, and that Ludovico, 
wearied with watching, had probably fallen into a deep fl ep, 
the Count was not ſurpriſed on receiving no anſwer, and, leav- 
ing the door, he went down to walk in his grounds. 
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It was a gray autumnal morning. The ſun, riſing over Pro- 
rence, gave only a feeble light, as his rays ſtruggled through the 
yapours that aſcended from the ſea, and floated heavily over the 
wood tops, which were now varied with many a mellow tint of 
autumn. The ftorm was paſled, but the waves were yet vio- 
lently agitated, and their courſe was traced by long lines of foam, 
while not a breeze fluttered in the ſails of the veſſels, near the 
ſhore, that were weighing anchor to depart, The ſtill gloom of 
the hour was pleaſing to the Count, and he purſued his way 
through the woods, ſunk in deep thought, | 

Emily alſo roſe at an early hour, and took her cuſtomary walk 

along the hrow of the promontory, that overhung the Mediterra- 
nean. Her mind was now not occupied with the occurrences of 
the chateau, and Valancourt was the ſubject of her mournful 
thoughts; whom ſhe had not yet taught herſelf to conſider with 
indifference, though her judgment conſtantly reproached her for 
the affection, that lingered ia her heart, afier her eſteem for him 
was departed, Remembrance frequently gave her his parting 
look and the tones of his voice, when he had bade her a laſt fare- 
wel; and, ſome accidental aſſociations now recalling theſe cir- 
cumſtances to her fancy, with peculiar energy, ſhe ſhed bitter 
tears to the recollection. 
Having reached the watch tower, ſhe ſeated herſelf on the 
broken ſteps, and, in melancholy dejection, watched the waves, 
half hid in vapour, as they came rolling towards the ſhore, and 
threw up their light ſpray round the rocks below, Their hol- 
low murmur and the obſcuring mitts, that came in wreaths up 
the cliffs, gave a ſolemnity to the ſcene, which was in harmony 
with the temper of her mind, and ihe fat, given up to the re- 
membrance of paſt. times, till this became too painful, and ſhe 
abruptly quitted the place. On pathog the little gate of the 
watch tower, ſhe obſerved letters, engraved on the ſtone poſtern, 
which ſhe pauſed to examine, and, though they appeared to have 
been ru+ely cut with a penknife, the characters were familiar to 
her; at length, recognizing the hand writing of Valancourt, ſhe 
read, with trembliog anxiety, the following lines, entitled 


SHIPWRECK, 


'Tis ſolemn midnight! On this lonely ſteep, 

Beneath this watch-tower's deſolated wall, 

Where myſtic ſhapes the wonderer ap pall, 

I reſt ; and view below the deſart deep, 

As through tempeſtuous clouds the moon's cold light 
Glcams on the wave, Viewlels, the winds of night 


. 
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With loud myſterious force the billows ſweep, 

And ſullen roar the ſurges, far below. 

In the {til] pauſes of the guſt I hear 

The voice of ſpirits, riſing ſweet and flow, 

And oft among the clouds their forms appear. 

But hark ! what ſhriek of death comes in the gale, 

And in the diſtant ray what glimmering ſail 

Bends to the Rlorm ?— Now finks the note of fear! 
Ah! wretched mariners !—no more ſhall day 
Uncloſe his cheering eye to light ye on your way! 

From theſe lines it appeared, that Valancourt had viſited the 
tower; that he had probably been here on the preceding night, 
for it was ſuch an one as they deſcribed, and that he had left 
the building very lately, fince it had not long been light, and 
without light it was impoſlible theſe letters could have been cut, 
It was thus even probable, that he might be yet in the gardens. 

As theſe reflections paſſed rapidly over the mind of Emily, they 
called up a variety of contending emotions, that almoſt overcame 
her ſpirits 3 but her rſt impulſe was to avoid him, and, imme— 
diately leaving the tower, ſhe returned, with haſty ſteps, towards 
the chateau. As ſhe paſſed along, ſhe remembered the muſic ſhe 
had lately heard near the tower, with the figure, which had ap- 
peared, and, in this moment of 2gitation, ſne was inclined to be- 
lieve, that ſhe had then heard and ſeen Valancourt; but other 
recolloctions ſoon convinced her of her error. On turning into 
a thicker part of the woods, ſhe perceived a perſon walking flow- 
y in the gloom at ſome little diſtance, and, her mind engaged 
by the idea of him, ſhe ſtarted and pauſed, imagining this to he 
Valancourt, The perſon advanced with quicker ſteps, and, be- 
fore ſhe could recover recollection enough to avoid him, he ſpoke, 
and ſhe thea knew the voice of the Count, who expreſſed fome 
ſurpriſe, on finding her walking at ſo early an hour, and made a 
{-eble effort to rally her on her love of ſolitude. But he ſoon 
erceived this to be more a ſubject of concern than of light laugh- 
ter, and, changing his manner, affectionately expoſtulated with 
Emily, on thus indulging unavailing regret ; who, though ſhe ac- 
knowledged the juſtneſs of all he ſaid, could not reſtrain her 
tears, while ſhe did fo, and he preſently quitted the topic. Ex- 
prefling ſurpriſe at not having yet heard from his friend, the Ad- 
vocate at Avignon, in anſwer to the queſtions propoſed to him, 
reſpecting the eſtates of the late Madame Montoni, he, with 
friendly zeal, endeavoured to cheer Emily with hopes of eſtab- 
liſhing her claim to them; while ſhe felt, that the eſtates could 
now contribute little to the happineſs of a life, in which Valan- 
court had no longer an intereſt. 
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When they returned to the chateau. Emily retired to her apart- 
ment, and Count de Villefort to the door of the north chambers, 
This was (till faſtened, but, being now determined to arouſe Lu- 
dovico, he renewed his calls more loudly than before, after which 
a total filence enſued, and the Count, finding all his efforts to he 
heard ine ffectual, at length began to fear, that ſome accident had 
befallen Ludovico, whom terror of an imaginary heing might 
have deprived of his ſenſes. He, therefore, left the door with 
an intention of ſummoning his ſervants to force 1t open, ſome of 
whom he now heard moving in the lower part of the chateau. 

To the Count's inquiries, whether they had ſeen or heard Lu- 
dovico, they replied in aſtright, that not one of them had ventur- 
ed on the north fide of the chateau, fince the preceding night, 

« He ſlzeps ſoundly then,” ſaid the Count, “ and is at ſuch 
a diſtance from the outer door, which is faſtened, that to gain 
admittance to the chambers it will be neceſſary to force it, 
Bring an inſtrument, and follow me.“ 

The ſervants ſtood mute and dejected, and it was not till 
nearly all the houſehold were aſſembled, that the Count's orders 
were obeyed, In the mean time Dorothee was telling of a door 
that opened from a gallery, leaving from the great ſtaircaſe into 
the laſt anti room of the ſaloon, and this being much nearer to 
the bed chamber, it appeared probable, that Ludovico might 
eaſily be awakened by an attempt to open it. an Poet 
fore the Count went, but his voice was as ineffecteM at this door 


as it had proved at the remoter one; and now, ſeriouſly intereft- -- 


ed for Ludovico, he was himſelf going to ſtrike upon the door 
with the inſtrument, when he obſerved its ſingular beauty, and 
withheld the blow. It appeared, on the firit glance, to be of 
ebony, ſo dark and cloſe was its grain and ſo high ns poliſh 
but it proved to be only of larch wood of the growth of Pro- 
vence, then famous for its foreſts of larch. The beauty of its 
poliſhed hue, and of its delicate carvings determined the Count 
to ſpare this door, and he returned to that leading from the back 
ſtaircaſe, which being at length forced, he entered the firſt anti 
room, followel by Heuri ant a few of the moit courageous of 
his ſervants, the reſt awaiting the event of the inquiry on the 
ſtairs and landing place, 

All was filent in the chambers, through which the Count paſi- 
ed, and, having reached the ſaloon, he called loudly upon Lu- 
dovico ; after which, {till receiving no anſwer, he thiew open 
the door of the bed room, and entered. 
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The profound ſtillneſs within confirmed his apprehenfions 
for Ludovico, for not even the breathings of a perſon in ſleep 
were heard; and his uncertainty was not ſoon terminated, ſince, 
the ſhutters being all cloſed, the chamber was too dark for any 
object to be diſtinguiſhed in it. 

The Count bade a ſetvant open them, who, as he croſſed the 
room to do ſo, ſtumbled over - ſomething, and fell to the floor, 
when his cry occaſioned ſuch panic among the few of his fellows, 
who had ventured thus far, that they inſtantly fled, and the Count 
and Henri were left to finiſh the adventure. 

Henri then ſprung acroſs the room, and opening a window 
ſhutter, they perceived, that the man had fallen over a chair 
near the hearth, in which Ludovico had been fi:ting ;—for he 
ſat there no longer, nor could any where he ſeen by the im- 
perfect light that was admitted into the apartment. "The Count, 
ſerioully alarmed, now opened other ſhutters, that he might be 
enabled to examine further, and, Ludovico not yet appearing, 
he ſtood for a moment, ſuſpended in aftoniſhment and ſcarcely 
truſting his ſenſes, till, his eyes glancing on the bed, he advanc- 
ed to examine whether he was there aſleep. No perſon, how- 
ever, was in it, and he proceeded to the oricl, where every thing 
remained as on the preceding night, but Ludovico was no where 
to he found, 

The Count now checked his amazement, conſidering 
that Ludovico might have left the chamber, during the 
night, overcome by the terrors, which their lonely deſo— 
lation and the recoliected reports, concerning them, had 
inſpired, Vet if this had been the fact, the man would 
naturally have ſought ſociety, and his fellow ſervants had 
all declared they had not ſeen him; the door of the outer room 
alſo bad been found faſtened, with the key on the inſide; it was 
impoſlivle, therefore, for him to have paſſed through that, and 
all the outer doors of this ſuite were found, on ex+mination, to 
be bolted and locked, with the keys alſo within them. The 
Count, being then compelled to believe, that the lad had eſcap- 
ed through the caſements, next examined them, but ſuch as op- 
ened wide enough to admit the body of a man, were found to 
be carefully ſecured either by iron bars, or by fhutters, and no 
veltige appeared of any perſon having attempted to paſs them; 
neither was it probable, that Ludovico would have incurred the 
riſks of breaking his neck, by leaping from a window, when 
he might have walked ſafely through a door. | 

The Count's amazement did not admit of words; but he re- 
tarned once more to examine the bed room, where was no ap« 
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arance of diſorder, except that oceaſioned by the late over- 
throw of the chair rear which had ſtood a ſmall table, and on 
this Ludovico's ſword, his lamp, the book he had been reading, 
and the remnant of his flaſk of wine ſtill remained. Ar the 
foot of the table, too, was the baſket with ſome fragments of pro- 
viſion and wood, ; | 

Henri and the ſervant now uttered their aſtoniſhment with- 
out reſerve, and, though the Count ſaid little, there was a ſeri- 
ouſneſs in his manner, that expreſſed much. Ir appeared that 
Ludovico muſt have quitted theſe rooms by ſome concealed 
paſſage, for the Count covld not believe that any ſupernatural 
means had occaſioned this event, yet, if there was any ſuch 
paſſag», it ſeemed inexplicable why he ſhould retreat through it, 
and it was equally ſurpriſing, that not even the ſmalleſt veſtige 
ſhould appear, by which his progreſs could be traced, Ia the 
rooms every thing remained as much in order as if he had juſt 
walked out by the common way. | 

The Count himſelf affifle in lifting the arras, with which the 
bed chamber, ſaloon and one of the anti rooms were hung, that 
he might diſcover if any door had been concealed behind it ; 
bot, after a laborious ſearch, none was found, and he, at length, 
quitted the apartments, having ſecured the door of the laſt anti 
chamber, the key of which he took into his own poſſeſſion. He 
then gave orders, that ſtri&t ſearch ſhould be made for Ludovico 
not only in the chateau, but in the neighbourhood, and retiring 
with Henri to his cloſet, they remained there, in converſation 
for a confiderable time, and whatever was the ſubject of it, Hen- 
ri from this hour leſt much of his vivacity, and his manners were 
particularly grave and reſerved, whenever the topic which now 
agitated the Count's family with wonder and alarm, was in- 
trod uced. 

On the diſappearing of Ludovico, Baron St. Foix ſeemed 
ſtrengthened in all his former opinions concerning the probability 
of apparitions, though it was difficult to diſcover what connection 
there could poſſibly be between the two ſubjects, or to account for 
this effect otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, that the myſtery attend. 
ing Ludovico, by exciting awe and curioſity, reduced the mind 
to a ſtate of ſenſibility, which rendered it more liable to the in- 
fluence of ſuperſtition in general. It is, however, certain, that 
from this period the Baron and his adherents became more big. 
oted to their own ſyſtems than before, while the terrors of the 
Count's ſervants increaſed to an exceſs that occaſioned many of 
them to quit the manfion immediately, and the reſt remained 


only till others could be procured to ſupply their places, 
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The moſt ſtrenuous ſearch after Ludovico proved unſucceſsful, 
and after ſeveral days of indefatigable inquiry, poor Annette 
gave herſelf up to deſpair, and the other inhabitants of the cha- 
teau to amazement, 

Emily, whoſe mind had been deeply affected by the diſaſter. 
ous fate of the late Marchioneſs and with the myſterious con- 
nection, which ſhe fancied had exiſted between her and St, Au- 
bert, was particularly impreſſed by the late extraordinary event, 
and much concerned for the loſs of Ludovico, whole integrity 
and faithful ſervices claimed both her eiteem and gratitude, She 
was now very defirous to retura to the quiet retirement of her 
- convent, but every hint of this was received with real ſorrow by 
the Lady Blanche, and affectionately ſet aſide by the Count, for 
whom ſhe felt much of the reſpectfol love and admiration of a 
daughter, and to whom, by Dorothee's conſent, ſhe at length, 
mentioned the appearance, which they had witneſſed in the cham- 
ber of the deceaſed Marchioneſs, At any other period he would 
have ſmiled at ſuch a relation, and have belie ed that its object 
had exifted only in the diſtempered fancy of the relater ; but he 
now attended to Emily with ſeriouſneſs, and when ſhe conclud— 
ed, requeſted of her a promiſe, that this occurrence ſhould reſt 
in filence. | 

Whatever may be the cauſe and the import of theſe extraor- 
dinary occurrences,” added the Count, “time only can explain 


them. I ſhall keep a wary eye upon all that ow in the cha- 


teau, and ſhall purſue every poſſible means of diſcovering the 
fate of Ludovico, Meanwhile, we muſt be prudent and be fi- 
lent, I will myſelf watch in the north chambers, but of this we 
will fay nothing, till the night arrives, when I purpoſe doing fo,” 

The Count then ſent for Dorothee, and required of ber alſo 
a promiſe of ſilence, concerning what ſhe had already or might 
in future witneſs of an extraordinary nature; and-this ancient 
ſervant now related to him the particulars of the Marchioneſs 
de Villeroi's death, with ſome of which he appeared to be al. 


ready acquainted, while by others he was evidently ſurprifed and. 


agitated, After liſtening to this narrative, the Count retired to 
his cloſet, where he remained alone for ſeveral hours; and, 
when he again appeared, the ſ-lemnity of his manner furpriſ-d 
and alarined Emily, but ſhe gave no uttetance to her thoughts. 

On the week following the diſappearance of Ludovico, all the 
Count's gueſts took leave of him, except the Baron, his fon 
Monſ. St, Foix, and Emily; the latter of whom was ſoon #frer 


embarraſſed and diſtreſſed by the arrival of another viſitor, Monſ. 
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Du Pont, which made her determine upon withdrawing to her 
convent immediately, The delight that appeared in his coun- 
tenance, when he met her, told that he brought back the ſame 
ardour of paſſion which had formerly baniſhed him from Cha- 
teau-le-Blanc, He was received with reſerve by Emily, and 
with pleaſure by the Count, who preſented him to her with a 
ſmile, that ſeemed intended to plead his cauſe, and who did not 
hope the leſs for his friend, from the embarraſſment ſhe betrayed, 

But M. Du Pont, with truer ſympathy ſeemed to underſtand 
her manner, and his countenance quickly loſt its vivacity and 
ſunk into the languor of deſpondency. 

On the following day, however, he ſought an opportunity of 
declaring the purport of his viſit, and renewed his ſuit ; a de- 
claration, which was received with real concern by Emily, who 
endeavoured to leſſen the pain ſhe might inflict by a ſecond re- 
jection, with afſurances of eſteem and friendſhip ; yet ſhe left 
kim in a ſtate of mind, that claimed and excited her tendereſt 
compaſſion ; and being more ſenſible than ever of the impropri- 
ety of remaining longer at the chateau, ſhe immediately fought 
the Count, and communicated to him her intention of returning 
to the convert, 

« My dear Emily,” ſaid he, “J obſerve, with extreme con- 
cern, the illuſion you ate encouraging—an illuſion common to 
young and ſenſible minds. Your heart has received a ſevere 
ſhock ; you believe you can never entirely recover it, and you 
will encourage this belief, till the habit of indulging ſorrow will 
ſubdue the ſtrength of your mind, and difcclour your future views 
with melancholy and regret. Let me diſſipate this illuſion, and 
awaken you to a ſenſe of your danger,” 

Emily ſmiled mournfully, “I know what you would fay, my 
dear fir,” ſaid ſhe, „and am prepared to anſwer you, I feel, 
that my heart can never know a —— affection; and that 1 
muſt never hope even to recover its tranquillity—if I ſuffer my- 
ſelf to enter into a ſecond engagement.“ 

« I know, that you feel all this,” replied the Count; “ and I 
know, alſo, that time will overcome theſe feelings, unleſs you 
cheriſh them in ſolitude, and, pardon me, with romantic tender- 
neſs, Then, indeed, time will only confirm habit. I am parti- 
cularly empowered to ſpeak on this ſubject, and to ſympathize 
in your ſufferings,” added the Count, with an air of ſolemnity, 
for I have known what it is to love, and to lament the object 
of my love. Ves, continued he, while his eyes filled with tears, 
„have ſuffered !—but thoſe times have paſſed away long 


paſſed ! and I c» +2w look back upon them without emotion.“ 
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« My dear fir,” ſaid Emily, timicly, © what mean thoſe tears? 
they ſpeak, I fear, another language—they plead for me.“ 

„They are weak tears, for they ate uſeleſs ones,” replied the 
Count, drying them, «I would have you ſuperior to ſuch weak. 
neſs. Theſe, however, are only faint traces of a grief, which, if it 
not had been oppuſed by long continued effort, might have led me 
to the verge of madneſs ! Judge, then, whether I have not cauſe 
to warn you of an indulgence, which may produce ſo terrible an 
effect, and which muſt certainly, if not oppoſed, overcloud the 
years, that otherwiſe might be happy. M. Du Pont is a ſenſible 
and amiable man, who has long been tenderly attached to you ; 
his family and fortune are unexceptionable ;—after what I have 
ſaid, it is unneceſſary to add, that I ſhould rejoice in your feli- 
city, and that I think M. Du Pont would promote it. Do not 
weep, Emily,” continued the Count, taking her hand, * there 
is happineſs reſerved for you,” 

He was ſilent a momeat ; and then added, in a firmer voice, 
« I do not with that you ſhould make a violent effort to over- 
come your feelings ; all I, at preſent, aſk, is, that you will check 
the thoughts, that would lead you to a remembrance of the paſt ; 
that you will ſuffer your mind to be engaged by pre ſent objects; 
that you will allow yourſelf to believe it poſlible you may yet be 
happy; and that you will ſometimes think with complacency of 
poor Du Pont, and not condemn him to the ſtate of deſpondency, 
from which, my dear Emily, lam endeavouring to withdraw you,” 

« Ah! my dear fir,” ſaid Emily, while her tears ſtill fell, 
« do not ſuffer the benevolence of your wiſhes to miſlead Monſ. 
Du Pont with an expectation that I can ever accept his hand. It 
J underſtand my own heart, this can never be; your inſtruction 
I can obey in almoſt every other particular, thaa that of adopt- 
ing a contrary belief,” | 

% Leave me to underſtand your heart,” replied the Count, 
with a faint Tmile, © If you pay me the compliment to be guid- 
ed by my advice in other inſtances, I will pardon your incredu- 
lity, reſpecting your future conduct towards Monſ. Du Pont. I 
ill not even preſs you to remain longer at the chateau than 
your own ſatisfaction will permit; but though I forbear to op- 


poſe your preſent retirement, I ſhall urge the claims of friend- 


jhip for your future viſits.” 

Tears of gratitude mingled with thoſe of tender regret, while 
Emily thanked the Count for the many inſtances of friendſhip 
ſhe had received from him; promiſed to be directed by his ad- 
vice upon every ſubjet but one, and aſſured him of the 
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pleafure, with which ſhe ſhould, at ſome future period, accept 
the invitation of the Counteſs and himſelf—if Monſ. Du Pont 
was not at the chateau. 

The Count ſmiled at this condition. © Be it ſo,” ſaid he, 
% meanwhile the convent is ſo near the chateau, that my daugh- 
ter and I ſhill often viſit you; and if, ſometimes we ſhould dare 
to bring you another viſitor v ill you forgive us?“ 

Emily looked diſtreſſed, and remained ſilent. 

« Well,” rejoined the Count, „I will purſue this ſubj-@ no 
further, and muſt now entreat your forgiveneſs for having vrefſed 
it thus far. You will, however, do me the juſtice to believe, - 
that J have been urged only by a fincere regard for your happi- 


neſs, and that of my amiable friend Monſ. Du Pont.“ 


Emily, when ſhe left the Count, went to mention her intend- 
ed departure to the Counteſs, who oppoſed it with polite ex- 
prefſions of regret ; after which, ſhe ſent a note to acquaint the 
lady abheſfs, that ſhe ſhould return to the convent ; and thither 
ſhe withdrew on the evening of the following day. M. Du Pont, 
in extreme regret, ſaw her depart, whilz the Count endeavoured 
to cheer him with a hope, that Emily would ſometimes regard 
him with a more favourable eye. | 

She was pleaſed to find herſelf once more in the tranquil re- 
tirement of the convent, where ſhe experienced a renewal of all 
the maternal kindneſs of the abbeſs, and of the fiſterly attentions 
of the nuns, A report of the late extraordinary occurrence at 
the chateau had already reached them, and, after ſupper, on the 
evening of her arrival, it was the ſubject of converſation in the 
convent parlour, where ſhe was requeſted to mention ſome par- 
ticulars of that unaccountable event. Emily was guarded in 
her converſation, on this ſubject, and briefly related a few cir- 
eumſtances concerning Ludovico, whoſe diſappearance, her au- 
ditors almoſt unanimouſly agreed, had been effected by ſuper- 
atural. means, A 

« A belief had fo long prevailed,” ſaid a nun, who was called 

ter Frances, „that the chateau was haunted, that I was ſur- 
priſed, when I heard the Count had the temerity to inhahit it. 
Its former poſſeſſor, I fear, had ſome deed of conſcience to atone 
for ; let us hope that the virtues of its preſent owner will pre- 
e him from the puniſhment due to the errors of the laſt, if, 
ndeed, he was criminal.“ 


« Of what crime, then, was he ſuſpeRed ?” ſaid a Vaieme | 


Piſelle Feydeav, a boarder at the convent. 
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« Let us pray for his ſoul!“ ſ4id a nun, who had till now ſat 
in filent attention. If he was criminal, his puniſhment in this 
world was ſufficient,” 

There was a mixture of wildneſs and ſolemnity in her manner 
of delivering this, which ſtruck Emily exceedingly ; but Ma- 
demoiſelle repeated her queſtion, without noticing the ſolemn 
eagerneſs of the nun. 

« I dare not preſume to ſay what was his crime,” replied ſiſter 
Frances; „ but I have heard many reports of an extraordinary 
nature, reſpecting the late Marquis de Villeroi, and among oth. 
ers, that, ſoon after the death of bis lady, he quitted Chateau-le. 
Blanc, and never afterwards returned to it. I was not here at 
the time, ſo I can only mention it from report, and ſo many 
years have paſſed fince the Marchioneſs died, that few of our 
ſiſterhood, I believe, can do more.“ 

But I can,” ſaid the nun, who had before ſpoke, and whom 
they called ſiſter Agnes. 

% You then,” ſaid Mademoiſelle Feydeau, “ are poſſibly ac- 
quainted with circumſtances, that enable you to judge, whether 
he was criminal or not, and what was the crime imputed to him.” 

“ am,” replied the nun; © hut who ſhall dare to ſcrutinize 


my thoughts—who ſhall dare to pluck out my opinion? God 


only is his judge, and to that judge he is gone !” 

Emily looked with ſurpriſe at fiſter Frances, who returned 
her a ſignificant glance, 

«I only requeited your opinion,” ſaid Mademoiſelle Feydeau, 
mildly; „ if the ſubject is diſpleaſing to you, I will drop it.“ 

« Diſpleafing !”—ſaid the nun, with emphaſis. —* We are 
idle talkers; we do not weigh the meaning of the word: 
we uſe ; diſpleaſing is a poor word, I will yo pray.“ As ſhe 
ſaid this ſhe roſe from her ſeat, and with a profound ſigh quit- 
ted the room, 

« What can be the meaning of this?“ ſaid Emily, when ſhe 
was gone. 

It is nothing extraordinary,” replied ſiſter Frances, “ ſhe is 
often thus; but ſhe has no meaning ia what ſhe ſays. Her in. 
tellects are at times deranged, Did you never fee her thus 
before ?” 

« Never,” ſaid Emily. «I have, indeed, ſometimes, thought, 
that there was the melancholy of madneſs in her look, but never 
— 3 perceived it in her ſpeech, Poor ſoul I will pray fo! 

er!“ 

« Your prayers then, my daughter, will unite with ours,“ ob- 
ſerved the lady abbeſs, © ſhe has need of them.“ 
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“ Dear Lady,” ſaid Mademoiſclle Feydeau, addreſſing the ab- 
beſs, © what is your opinion of the late Marquis? The ftrange 
circumſtances, that have occurred at the chateau, have fo much 
awakened my curiofity, that I ſhall be pardoned the queſtion, 
What was his imputed crime, and what the puniſhment, to which, 
ſiſter Agnes alluded ?” 

« We muſt he cautious of advancing our opinion,” ſaid the 
abbeſs, with an air of reſerve, mingled with ſolemnity, © we 
muſt be cautious of advancing our opinion on ſo delicate a ſub- 
jet, I will not take upon me to pronounce, that the late Mat- 

uis was criminal, or to ſay what was the crime of which he 
was ſuſpected; but, concerning the puniſhment our, . Gaugh ter 
Agnes hinted, I know of none he ſuffered. She proba! ly allud- 
ed to the ſevere one, which an exaſperated conicience can in- 
flict. Beware, my children, of incurring fo terrible a puniſhment, 
—it is the purgatory of this life! The late Marchionefs I knew 
well; ſhe was a pattern to ſuch as live in the world; nay, our 
ſacred order need not have bluſhed to copy her virtues! our 
holy convent received her mortal part; her heavenly ſpirit, I 
doubt not, aſcended to its ſanctuary!“ 

As the abbeſs ſpoke this, the laſt bell of veſpers ſtruck up, 
and ſhe roſe, © Let us go, my children,” ſaid ſhe, “ and 
intercede for the wretched ; let us go and confeſs our fins, and 
endeavour to purify our ſoul; for the heaven to which e is gone!“ 

Emily was affected by the ſolemnity of this exhortation, and, 
remembering her father, „ he heaven, to which , too, 1s 
gone!“ ſaid ſhe, faintly, as ſhe ſuppteſſed her ſighs, and follow- 
ed the abbeſs and the nuns to the chapel, 
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« Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from h oven or blalts Pom hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 


I will ſpeak to thee. Haut r. 


* DE ViLLEFORT, at length, received a letter from 
the advocate at Avignon, encouraging Emily to aſſert hei claim 
to the eſtates of the late Madame Montori ; and, about the ſame 
time, a meſſenger arriveo from Movſieur Queſrel with mietli- 


gence, that made an appeal to the law on this ju ject unneceſlary, 
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fince it appeared, that the only perſon, who could have oppoſed 
her claim, was now no more. A friend of M. Queſnel, who refid. 
ed at Venice, had ſent him an account of the death of Montom, 
who had been br. ught to trial with Orſino, as his ſuppoſed ac- 
complice in the murder of the Venetian nobleman, Orſino was 
found guilty, condemned an! executed upon the wheel, but na- 
thing being diſcovered to criminate Montoni, and his colleagues, 
on this charge, they were all releaſe, except Montoni, who, being 
conſiiere-l by the ſenate as a very dangerous perſon, was, for 
other reaſons, ordered again into confinement, where, it was ſaid, 
he ha died in a douhtful and myſtzrious manner, and not with- 
out. ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned, The authority, from 
wiich M. Queſnel had received this information, would not al- 
Ide him to doubt its truth, and he told Emily, that ſhe hal nor 
only to lay claim to the eſtates of her late aunt, to ſecure them, 
and added, that he would himſelf aſſiſt in the neceſſary forms of 
this bufineſs, The term, for which La Vallee had been let be- 
iag now alſo nearly expired, he acquainted her with the citcum- 
ſtance, and adviſed her to take the road thither, through Tho. 
louſe, where he promiſed to meet her, and where it would be 
proper for her to take pe ſſeſſion of the eſtates of the late Madame 
Montont ; adding, that he would ſpare her any difficulties, that 
might occur on that occaſion from the want of knowledge on the 
ſubject, and that he believed it would be neceſſary for her to be 
at Tholouſe, in about three weeks from the preſent time. 

An increaſe of fortune ſeemed to have awakened this ſudden 
kiadnefs in M. Queſnel towards his niece, and it appeared, that 
he entertained more reſpe& for the rich heireſs, than he had ever 
felt compaſſion for the poor and unfriended orphan. 

The pleaſure with which ſhe received this intelligence, was 
' clouded when ſhe conſidered, that he, for whoſe ſake ſhe had 
once regretted the want of fortune, was no longer worthy of 
ſharing it with her; but, remembering the friendly admonition 
of the Count, ſhe checked this melancholy reflection, and endea- 
voured to feel only gratitude for the unexpected good, that now 
attended her; while it formed no inconſiderable part of her ſat- 
is faction to know, that La Vallee, her native home, which was 
endeare to her by it's having been the reſidence of her parents, 
would ſoon he reitored to her poſſeſſion, There ſhe meant to fix 
her future reſidence, for, though it could not be compared with 
the chateau at Tholouſe, either for extent, or magniticence, its 

leaſant ſcenes and the tender remembrances, that haunted them, 


d claims upon her heart, which ſbe was not inclined to ſacri · 
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fice to oſtentation. She wrote immediately to thank M. Quef- 
nel for the active intereſt he took in her concerns, and to ſay, 
that ſhe would meet him at Tholouſe at the appointed time. 

When Count de Villefort, with Blanche, came to the-convent 
to give Emily the advice of the advocate, he was informed cf 
the contents of M. Queſnel's letter, and gave her his ſincere con- 

ratulations, on the occaſion ; but ſhe obſerved, that when the 
15 expreſſion o itisfaction had faded from his countenance, an 
unuſual gravity Tucceeded, and ſhe fcarcely heſitated to inquire 
its cauſe, 

« It has no new occaſion,” replied the Count ; «I am hartaſſ- 
ed and perplexed by the confuſion, into which my family is 
thrown by their fooliſh ſuperſtition, Idle reports are floating 
round me, which I can neither admit to be true, or prove to be 
falſe ; and J am, alſo, very anxious about the poor fellow, Ludo- 
vico, concerning whom J have not been able to obtain iuforma- 
tion, Every part of the chateau and every part of the neigthbour. 
hood, too, has I believe, been ſearched, and I know not what further 
can he done, ſince I have already offered large rewards for the difco. 
very of him, "he keys of the north apartment I have not ſuf. 
fered to be out of my poſſeſſion, ſince he diſappeared, and I 
mean to watch in thoſe chambers, myſelf, this very night.” 

Emily ſeriouſty alarmed for the Count, united her entreaties 
with thoſe of the I. ady Blanche, to diſſuade him from his purpoſe, 

« What ſhould I fear ?” ſaid he, „ have no faith in ſuper- 
natural combats, and for human oppoſition I ſhall be prepared; 
nay, Iwill even promiſe not to watch alone.“ 

« But who, dear fir, will have courage enough to watch with 
you?“ ſaid Emily, | 

« My ſon,“ replied the Count, “If T am not carried off in 
the night,” added he, ſiniling, „you ſhall hear the reſult of my 
adventure, to morrow.“ . 

'The Count and Lady Blanche, ſhortly afterwards, took leave 
of Emily, and returned to the chateau, where he informed Henri 
of his intention, who, not without ſome ſecret reluctance, con- 
ſented to be the partner of his watch; and, when the deſign was 
mentioned after + the Counteſs was terrified, and the Baron, 
and M. Du Pont joined with her in entreating, that he would 
not tempt his fate, as Ludovico had done. We know not,“ 
added the Baron, „the nature, or the power of an evil ſpirit ; 
and that ſuch a ſpirit haunts thoſe chambers can now, I think, 
ſcarcely be doubted, Beware, my lord, how you provoke its 
vengeance, ſince it has already given us one terrible example 
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of its malice. 1 allow it may be probable, that the ſpirits of the 
dead are permitted to return to the earth only on occaſions of 
high import; but the preſent import may be your deſtruction.“ 
"The Count could not forbear ſmiling ; „Do you think then, 
Baron,” ſaid he, © that my deſtruction is of ſufficient i 1mportance 
to draw back to earth the ſoul of the departed ? Alas! my good 
friend, there is no occaſion for ſuch means to accompliſh the de- 
ſtruction of any individual, Wherever the myſtery reſts, I trull 
I ſhall, this vight, be able to detect ii. You know I am not 
ſuperſtitious,” | 

„I know that you are incredulous,” interrupted the Baron. 

% Well, call it what you will, I meant to ſay, that, though you 
know I am free trom ſuperticion—if any thing ſupernatural has 
appeared, I doubt not it will appear to me, and if any ſtrange 
event hangs over my houſe, or if auy extraordinary tranſaction 
has formerly been connected with it, I ſhall probably be made 
acquainted with it. At all events 1 will invite diſcovery ; and, 
that I may be equal to a mortal attack, which in good truth, my 
friend, is what I moſt expect, I ſhall take care to be well armed.” 

The Count took leave of his family, for the night, with an af< 
ſumed gaiety, which but ill concealed the anxiety, that depreſſed 
bis ſpirits, and retired to the north apartments, accompanied by 
his ſon and followed by the Baron, M. Du Pont and ſome of the 
domeſtics, who all bade him good night at the outer door, In 
theſe n every thing appeared as when he had laſt been 
here ; even in the bed room no alteration was viſible, where he 
liglited his own fire, for nane of the domeſtics could be prevailed 
vpon to venture thither. After carefully examining the chamber 

aad the one), the Count and Henri drew.their chairs upon the 
hearth, ſet a bottle of wine and a lamp before them, laid their 
{words upon the table, and, ſtirring the wood into a blaze, began 
to converſe on indifferent topics. But Henri was often ſilent and 
abſtracted, and ſometimes threw a glance of mingled awe and 
curioſity round the gloomy apartment; while the Count gradu- 

ally ceaſed to converſe, and fat either loſt in thought, or reading 
a volume of I acitus, which he had brought to beguile the tedioui- 
nels of the night. 
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CHA P. XLVIIL 


« (Give thy thoughts no tongue.“ 
* 8 8 
SHAKESPEARE. 


I. E Baron St. Foix, whom anxiety for his friend had kept 
awake, roſe early to inquire the event of the night, when, as he 
paſſed the Count's * hearing ſteps within, he knocked at 
the door, and it was opened by his friend himſelf. Rejoicing to 
ſee him in ſafety, and curious to learn the occurrences of the 
night, he had not immediately leiſure to obſerve the unuſual 
gravity, that overſpread the features of the Count, whoſe reſerved 
anſwers firſt occaſioned him to notice it. The Count, then ſmil. 
ing, endeavoured to treat the ſuljeR of his curioſity with levity ; 
but the Baron was ſerious, and purſued his inquiries ſo cloſely, - 
that the Count, at length, reſuming his gravity, ſaid, “ Well, 
my friend, preſs the ſubje& no further, I entreat you; and let 
me requeſt alſo, that you will hereafter be ſilent upon any thing 
you may think extraordinary in my future conduct. I do not 
ſeruple to tell you, that I am unhappy, and that the watch of the 
laſt night has not aſſiſted me to difcaver Ludovico; upon every 
occurrence of the night you muſt excuſe my reſerve.” 

« But where is Henri?“ ſaid the Baron, with furpriſe and 
diſappointment at this denial, 

« He is well in his own apartment,” replied the Count, 
© You will not queſtion him on this topic, my friend, ſince you 
know my wiſh,” 

« Certainly not,” ſaid the Baron ſomewhat chagrined, © fince 
it would be diſpleaſing to you; but methinks, my friend, you 
might rely on my diſcretion, and drop this unufual reſerve, 
However, you muſt allow me to ſuſpect, that you have ſeen rea- 
ſon to become a convert to my ſyſtem, and are no longer the in- 
eredulous knight you lately appeared to be.“ 

Let us talk no more upon this ſabjeR,” ſaid the Count; 
* you may be : ſſured, that no ordinary circumſtance has impoſed 
this Glence upon me towards a friend, whom I have called fo for 
near thirty years; and my preſent reſerve cannot make you 
queſtion either my eſteem, or the ſincerity of my friendſhip,” 

« ] will not doubt either,” ſaid the Baton, though you muſt 
allow me to expreſs my ſurprife, at this ſilence.” 

4 To me I will allow it,” replied the Count, “ but J earneftly 
entreat that you will forhear : notice it to my ſamily, as well 
as every thing remarkable you may obſerve in my conduct to- 
wards them,” - 
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The Baron readily promiſed this, and, after converſing for 
ſometime on general topics, they deſcended to the breakfaſt room, 
where the Count met his family with a cheerful countenance, 
and evaded their 12quiries by employing light ridicule, and af- 
ſumirg an air of uncommon guiety, while he aſſured them, that 
they need not apprehend any evil from the north chambers, fince 
Henri and himſelf had been permitted to return from them in 
ſafe TY. 

Henri, © Flog was leſs ſucceſ-ful in diſguiſing his feelings, 
From his countenance an expreſſion of tertor was not entirely fad- 
ed ; he was often filent and thoughttul, and, when he attempted 
to laugh at the eager inquiries of Mademoiſelle Bearn, it was 
evidently only an attempt. 

In the evening, the Count called, as he had promiſed, at the 
convent, and Emily was ſurpriſed to perceive a mixture of play- 
ful 11dicule and of reſerve in his mention of the north apartment, 
Of what had occurred there, however, he ſaid nothing, and, 
when ſhe ventured to remind him cf his promiſe to tell her the 
refult of his inquiries, and to aſk if he had received any proof, 
that thoſe chambers were haunted, his look became ſolemn, for 
a moment, then, ſeeming to recollect himſelf, he Tiniled, and ſaid, 
„% My dear Emily, do not ſuffer my lady abbeſs to infect your 
good underſtanding with theſe fancics; ſhe will teach you to ex- 
pect a ghoſt in every dark room. But believe me, added he, 
with a profound ſigh, “ the apparition of the dead comes not on 
light or rye errands, to territy, or to ſurpriſe the timid.” 
He pauted, and fell into a momentary thoughtfulneſs, and then 
added, © We will ſay no more on this ſubject,” 

Soon after, he took leave, and, when Emily joined ſome 
of the nuns, ſhe was ſurpriſed to find them acquainted with a 
circumſtance which ſhe had carefully avoided to mention, and 
expreſſing their admiration of his intrepidity in having dared to 
paſs a night ia the apartment, whence Ludovico had diſappeat- 
ed; for ſhe had not conſidered with what rapiclity a tale of won- 
der circulates. The nuns had acquired their information from 
peaſants, who brought fruit to the monaſtery, and whoſe whole 
attention had been fixed, ſince the diſappearance of Ludovico, on 
what was paſſing in the caſtle, 

Emily liitened in ſilence to the various opinions of the nuns, 
conceruing the conduct of the Count, moſt of whom condemn- 
ed it as raſh and preſumptuous, àirming, that it was provoking 
the vengeance of an evil ſpirit, thus to intrude upon its haunts, 

Siſter Frances contended, that the Count had acted with the 
brayery of a virtuous mind. He knew himſelf guiltleſs of 
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aught, that ſhould provoke a good ſpirit, and did not fear the 
ſpells of an evil one, ſince he could claim the protectio of an 
higher Power, of Him, who can command the wicked and wall 
protect the innocent. | 

« The guilty cannot claim that protection!“ ſaid ſiſter Agnes, 
« let the Count look to his conduct, that he do not ſorfeit his 
claim! Yet who is he, that ſhall dare to call himſelf innocent! 
—all earthly innocence is but comparative, Vet ſtill bow wide 
aſunder are the extremes of guilt, and to what an horrible depth 
may we fall! Oh!” — ö 

The nun, as ſhe concluded, vttered a ſhuddering ſigh, that 
ſtartled Emily, who, locking up, perceived the eyes of Agnes 
fixed on hers, after whick the ſiſter roſe, took her hand, gazed 
earneſtly upon her countenance, for ſome moments, in ſilence, 
and then ſaid, 

« You are younz—you are innocent I mean you are yet inno- 
cent of any great crime l But you have paſſions in your heart, 
—ſcorpions ; they ſleep now—bewar how you awaken them! 
—they will ſting you, even unto death!“ | | 

Emily, affected by theſe words and by the ſolemnity, with 
which they were delivered, could not ſuppreſs her tears. 

«Ah! is it ſo ?” exclaimed Agnes, her countenance ſoften- 
ing from its ſternneſs—** ſo young, and ſo unfortunate! We are 
fitters, then indeed. Vet, there is no bond of kindneſs among 
the guilty,” ſhe added, while her eyes reſumed their wild ex- 
preſſion, © no gentleneſs, —no peace, no hope! I knew them all 
once — my eves could weep—but now they burn, for now, my 
ſoul is fixed and fearleſs !—I lament no more!” 

Rather let us repent, and pray,” ſaid another nun. “ We 
are taught to hope, that prayer and penitence will work our fat 
vation. There is hope for all who repent !” 

« Who repent and turn to the true faith,” obſerved fiſter 
Frances. | 

« For all but me!“ replied Agnes ſolemnly, who pauſed, and 
then abruptly added, „ My head burns, I believe i am not well. 
O! could I ſtrike from my memory all former ſcenes—the ſig- 
ures that rife up like furirs, to torment me I fee them when 
i ſleep, and, when I am awake, they are ſtill before my eyes! I 
ſee them now—riow ! 15 | 

She ſtood in a fixed attitude of horror, her ſtraining eyes mov- 
ing ſlou ly round the room, as if they followed ſomething, One 
ot the nuns gently took her hand, to lead her em the parlour. 
Agnes became calm, drew her other hand acrois ker eyes, look- 
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ed again, and, ſighing deeply, ſaid, „They are gone—they are 


gone ! lam feverifh, I know not what I ſay. I am thus, ſome- 
times, but it will go off again, I fhall ſoon be better, Was not 
that the veſper bell?“ | 

% No,” replied Frances, © the evening ſervice is paſſed, Let 
Margaret lead you to your cell,” 


«© You are right,” replied ſiſter Agnes, “ I ſhall be better there, 


Good night, my ſiſters, remember me in your oriſons !” 

When they had withdrawn, Frances, obſerving Emily's emo. 
tion, ſaid, “Do not be alarmed, our ſiſter is often thus derang- 
ed though I have not lately ſeen her fo frantic ; her uſual mood 
is melancholy. This fit has been coming on, for ſeveral days; 
feclofion and the cuſtomary treatment will reſtore her.“ 

« But how rationally ſhe converſed, at firſt !” obſerved Emi- 
ly,” „ her ideas followed each other in perfect order.” 

« Yes,” replied the nun, © this is nothing new; ray, I have 
ſometimes known her argue not only with method, but with 
acuteneſs, and then, in a moment, ſtart off into madneſs.” 

« Her conſcience ſeems afflicted,” ſaid Emily, «did you 
_ hear what circumſtance reduced her to this deplorable con- 
ition ?” 

« T have,” replied the nun, who ſaid no more till Emily re- 


peated the queſtion, when ſhe added in a low voice, and look- 


ing 22 towards the other boarders, © I cannot tell you 
now, but, if you think it worth your while, come to my cell, to 
night, when our ſiſterhood are at reſt, and you ſhall hear more; 
but remember we riſe to midnight prayers, and come either be- 
fore or after midnight.” 


Emily promiſed to remember, and the abbeſs ſoon after ap- 


pearing, they ſpoke no more of the nnheppy nun, 

The Count, meanwhile, on his return home, had found M. 
Du Pont in one of thoſe fits of deſpondency, which his attach- 
ment to Emily frequently occaſioned him, an attachment, that 
had ſubſiſted too long to he eaſily ſubdued, and which had already 
outlived the oppoſition of his friends, M. Du Pont had firit 
feen Emily in Gaſcony, during the lifetime of his parent, who, 
on difcovering his ſon's partiality for Mademoiſelle St. Aubert, 
his inferior in point of fortune, forbade him to declare it to her 
family, or to think of her more, During the life of his father, 
he had obſerved the firſt command, but had found it impra&gca- 
ble to obey the ſecond, and had, ſometimes ſoothed his paſſion 
by vititing her favourite haunts, among which was the fiſhing 
houſe, where once or twice, he addreſſed her in verſe, concealing 
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his name, in obedience to the promiſe he had given his father. 
There too he played the pathetic air, to which ſhe had liſtened 
with ſuch ſurpriſe and admiration; and there he found the miniature 
that had ſince cheriſhe4 a paſſion fatal to his repoſe. During his ex- 
pedition into Italy, his father died; but he received his liberty at a 
moment, when he was the leaſt, enabled to profit by it, ſince the 
object that rendered it moſt valuable, was no longer within the 
reach of his vows, By what accident he ſiſcovered Emily, and 
aſſiſted to releaſe her from a terrible impriſonment, has already 
appeared, and alſo the unavailing hope, with which he then en- 
couraged his love, and the fruitleſs efforts, that he had fince made 
to overcome it. 

The Count ſtill endeavoured, with friendly zeal, to ſooth him 
with a belief, that patience, perſeverance and prudence, would 
finally obtain for him happineſs and Emily; “ Time,” ſaid he, 
« will wear away the melancholy impreflion, which diſappoint- 
ment has left on her mind, and ſhe will be ſenſible of your merit. 
Your ſervices have already awakened her gratitude, and your ſuf. 
erings her pity ; and truſt me, my friend, in a heart ſo ſenſible as 
hers, gratitude and pity leag to love. When her imagination 1s reſ- 
cued from its preſent deluſion, ſhe will readily accept the hom- 
age of a mind like-yours,” _ 

Du Pont fighed, while he liſtened to theſe words; and, en- 
deavouring to hope what his friend believed, he willingly yield- 
ed to an invitation to prolong his viſit at the chateau, which we 
now leave for the monaſtery of St. Claire. 

When the nuns had retired to reſt, Emily ſtole to her appoint- 
ment with ſiſter Frances, whom ſhe found in her cell, engaged 
in prayer, before a litile table, where appeared the image ſhe 
was add reſſing, and above, the dim lamp, that gave light to the 
place. Turning her eyes, as the door opened, the beckoned to 
Emily to come 1n, who having done fo, ſeated herſelf in filence 
befide the nun's little mattreſs of ſtraw, till her oriſons ſhould 
conclude, The latter ſoon roſe from her knees, and, takiag 
Gown the lamp and placing it on the table, Emily perceived 
there a human ſcull and bones, lying beſide an hour glaſs ; but 
the nun, without obſerving her emotion, ſat down on the mat- 
trels by her, ſaying, « Your curioſity, ſiſter, has made you punct- 
ual, but you have nothing remarkable to hear in the hiſ- 
tory of poor Agnes, of w hom I avoided to Tpeak in the preſence 
x my lay filters, only becauſe I would not publiſh her crime to 
t em.“ - 
I hall confider your confidence in me as a favour,” ſaid Em- 
Wy, „ and will not miſuſe it,” 


a 
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r Siſter Agnes,“ reſumed the nun, © is of a noble my 73 
the dignity of her air muſt already have informed vou, but 1 
will not diſhonour their name ſo much as to reveal it. Love 


was the occaſion of her crime and of her madneſs. She was 


beloved by a gentleman of inferior fortune, and her father, as 1 
have heard, beſtowing her on a nobleman, whom ſhe diſliked, 


an ill 3 paſſion proved her deſtrution,—Every obliga- 


tion of virtue and of duty was forgotten, and ſhe prophaned her 
marriage vows ; but her guilt was ſoon detected, and ſhe would 
have fallen a ſacrifice to the vengeance of her huſband, had not 
het father contrived to convey her from his power. By what 
means he did this, I never could learn ; but he ſecreted Her in 
this convent, where he afterwards prevailed with her to take the 
veil, while a report was circulated in the world, that ſhe was dead, 
and the father, to ſave his daughter, aſſiſted the rumour, and em- 
ployed ſuch means as induced her hofband to believe ſhe had be- 
come a victim to his jealouſy, You look ſurpriſed,” added the 
nun, obſerving Emily's countenance; “] allow the ſtory is un- 
common, but not, I believe, without a parallel.” 

« Pray proceed,” ſaid Emily, “I am intereſted.” 

«The ſtory is already told,” reſumed the nun, © I have only 
to mention, that the long ſtruggle, which Agnes ſuffercd, be- 
tween love, remorſe and a ſenſe of the duties ſhe had taken up- 
on herſelf in becoming of our order, at length unſertled her reu- 
fon. At firſt, ſhe was frantic and melancholy by quick alterna- 


tives; then ſhe ſunk into a deep and ſettled melancholy, which 


ſtill, however, has at times, been interrupted by fits of wildneſs, 
and, of late, theſe have again been frequent.“ 

Emily was affected by the hiſtory of the ſiſter, ſome parts of 
whoſe ſtory brought to her remembrance that of the Marchion- 
eſs de Villeroi, who had alſo been compelled by her father to 
forſake the object of her affections, for a nobleman of his choice, 
but, from what Dorothee had related, there appeared no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that ſue had eſcaped the vengeance of a jealons huſ. 
band, or to doubt for a moment the innocence of her conduct. 
But Emily, while ſhe fighed orer the mifery of the nun, could 
not forbear ſhedding a few tears to the misfortunes of the Mat- 
chioneſs ; and when ſhe returned to the mention of ſiſter Agnes, 
ſhe aſked Frances if ſhe remembered her in her youth, and 
whether ſhe was then beautiful. 

« 1 was not here at the time, when ſhe took the vous,“ replied 


Frances, which is ſo long ago, that few of the preſent ſiſterhood, 


1 believe, were witneſſes of the ceremony; nay, even our lady 
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mother did not then preſide over the convent : but I can remem- 
her, when ſiſter Agnes was a very beautiful woman. She retains 
that air of high rank, which always diſtinguiſhed her, but het 
beauty, you muſt perceive, is fled ; I can ſcarcely diſcover even 
a veſtige of the lovelineſs, that once animated her features,” 
It is ſtrange,” ſaid Emily, “ but there are moments, when 
her countenance has appeared familiar co my memory | You 
will think me fanciful, and I think myſelf fo, for I certainly nev- 
er ſaw filter Agnes, before I came to this convent, and I muſt, 
therefore, have ſeen ſome perſon, whom ſhe ſtrongly reſembles, 
though of this I have no recollection.“ | 

6 You have heen intereſted by the deep melancholy of her 
countenance,” ſaid Frances, „ and its impreſſion has probably 
deluded your imagination; for I might as reafonably think I per- 
ceived a likeneſs between you and Agaes, as you, that you have 


ſeen her any where but in this convent, fince this has been her 


place of refuge, for nearly as many years as make your age.“ 

„Indeed!“ ſaid Emily. 

« Yes,” rejoined Frances, “ and why does that citcumſtance 
excite your ſurpriſe ?” 

Emily did not appear to notice this queſtion, but remained 
thoughtful, for a few moments, and then ſaid, © It was about that 
fame period that the Marchioneſs de Villeroi expired.“ 

« That is an odd remark,” ſail Frances, 

Emily, recalled from her reverie, ſmiled, and gave the conver. 
fation another turn, but it ſoon came back to the ſubje& of the 
vnhappy nun, and Emily remained in the cell of ſiſter Frances, 


ing interrupted the ſiſter's repoſe, till this late hour, they quitted 
the cell together. Emily returned to her chamber, and the nun, 
bearing a glimmering taper, went to her devotion in the chapel, 

Several days followed, during which Emily ſaw neither the 
Count, or any of his family; and, when, at length, he appeared, 
ſhe remarked, with concern, that his air was unuſually diſturbed, 
My fpirits are harrafſed,” ſaid he, in anſwer to her anxious 
Inquiries, © and I mean to change my reſidence for a little while, 
an experiment, which, I hope, will reſtore my mind to its uſual 
tranquillity, My daughter and myſelf will accompany the Bas 
ron St, Foix to his chateau. It lies in a valley of the Pyrenees, 
that opens towards Gaſcony, and I have been thinking, Emily, 
-4 chat when you ſet out for La Vallee, we may go part of the way 
d, WW ©ogether ; it would be a ſatisfaction to me to guard you towards 
iy I fur home, 


till the midnight bell arouſed her; when apologizing for hav. -: 
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She thanked the Count for his friendly conſideration, and la- 
mented, that the neceſſity for her going firſt to Tholouſe would 
render this plan impracticable, But, when you are at the Ba. 
ron's refidence,” ſhe added, „you will be only a ſhort journey 
from La Vallee, and I think, fir, you will not leave the country 
without viſiting me; it is unneceſſary to ſay with what pleaſure 
I ſhould receive you and the Lady Blanche.“ 

« T do not doubt it,” replied the Count, “ and Iwill not deny 
myſelf and Blanche the pleaſure of viſiting you, if your affairs 
ſhould allow you to be at La Vallee, about the time when we 
can meet you there,” 

When Emily ſaid that ſhe ſhould hope to ſee the Counteſs alſo, 
ſhe was not ſorry to learn-that this lady was going, accompanied 
by Mademoiſelle Bearn, to pay a viſit, for a few weeks, to a 
family in lower Languedoc, 

The Count, after ſome further converſation on his intended 
journey and on the arrangement of Emily's, took leave; and 
many days did not ſucceed this viſit, before a ſecond letter from 
M. Queſnel informed her, that he was then at 7 holouſe, that 
La Valle was at liberty, and that he wiſhed her to ſet off 
for the former place, where he awaited her arrival, with all pof- 
fible diſpatch, ſince his own affairs prefled him to return to Gal. 
cony. Emily did not heſitate to obey him, and, having taken 
an affecting leave of the Count's family, in which M. Du Pont 
Was ſtill included, and of her friends at the convent, ſhe ſet out 

for Tholouſe, attended by the unhiappy Annette, and guarded by 
a ſteady ſervant of the Count. os 
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CHAP. XLIX, 


% Lull'd in the countleſs chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link'd by many a hidden chain: 
Awake but one, and lo ! what myriads rife ! 
Each flamps its image as the other flies !” 
| PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


F. MILY purſued her journey, without any acci dent, along 
the plains of Languedoc towards the north weſt ; and, on this 
her return to Tholouſe, which ſhe had laft left with Madame 
Montont, ſhe thought much on the melancholy fate of her aunt, 
who, but for her own imprudeuce, might now have been living 
in happineſs there! Montoni, too, often roſe to her fancy, ſuch 
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as ſhe had ſeen him in his days of triumph, bold, ſpirited and 
commanding ; ſuch alſo as ſhe had ſince beheld him in his days 


of vengeance ; and now, only a few ſhort months had paſſed — 5 


and he had no longer the power, or the will to afflict; —he had 
become a clod of earth, and his life was vaniſhed like a ſhadow ! 
Emily could have wept at his fate, had ſhe not remembered his 
crimes ; for that of her unfortunate aunt ſhe did weep, and all 
ſenſe of her errors was overcome by the recollection of her miſ- 
fortunes, | 

Other thoughts and other emotions ſucceeded, as Emily drew 
near the well known ſcenes of her early love, and conſidered, that 
Valancourt was loſt to her and to himſelf, for ever. At length, 
ſhe came to the brow of the hill, whence, on her departure for 


Italy, ſhe had given a farewel look to this beloved landſcape, 


amongſt whoſe woods and fields ſhe had ſo often walked with 
V ;larcourt, and where he was then to inhabit, when ſhe would 
be far, far away ! She ſaw, once more, that chain of the Pyre- 
nees, which overlooked La Vallee, riſing, like faint clouds, on the 
horizon, © There, too, is Gaſcony, extended at their feet!“ 
ſaid ſhe, „O my father, — my mother! And there, too, is the 
Garonne!“ ſhe added, drying the tears, thit obſcured her ſight, 
« and Tholouſe, and my aunt's manſion, and the groves in her gar- 


den O my friends! are ye all loſt to me—muſt never, never fee . 


ye more !” Tears ruſhed again to her eyes, and ſhe continued to 
weep, till an abrupt turn in the road had nearly occaſioned the 
carriage to overſer, when, looking up, ſhe perceived another part 
of the well known ſcene around Tholjouſe, and all the reflections 
and anticipations, which ſhe had ſuffered, at the moment, when 
ſhe bade it lat adieu, came with recolleRted force to her heart. 
She remembered how anxtouſly ſhe had looked forwar: to the 
futurity, which was to decide her happineſs concerning Valan- 
court, and what depreſſing fears had afLailed her; the very words 
ſhe had uttered, as ſhe withdrew her laſt look from the proſpect, 


came to her memory. Could I but be certain,” ſhe had then 


ſaid, © that I ſhould ever return, and that Valancourt would ſtill 
live for me—l ſhould go in peace!“ 


Now, that futurity, ſo anxioufly anticipated, was arrived, ſhe 


was returned but what a dreary blank appeared !—Valancourt 


no longer lived for her! She has no longer even the melancholy 


ſatisfaction of contemplating his image in her heart, for he wes 

no longer the ſame Valanceurt ſhe had cheriſhed there—the ſo- 

lace of many a mournful hour, the animating friend, that had en- 

abled her to bear up againſt the-opprefſion of Montoni— the diſ- 
Vol, III. N | 
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tant hope, that had beamed over her gloomy proſpect ! On per- 


ceiving this beloved idea to be an illuſion of her own creation, 
Valancourt ſeemed to be annihilated, and ber ſoul firkened at 
the blank, that remained. His marriage with a rival, even his 
death, ſhe thought ſhe could have endured with more fortitucle, 
than this diſcovery; for then, amidſt all her grief, ſhe could 
have looked in ſecret upon the image of goodneſs, which het 
fancy had dran of him, and comfort would have mingled with 
her ſuſfe ring! 

Dry ing her tears, ſhe louked once more upon the Jandfenpe, 
which had excited them, and perceived, that ſhe was paſſing the 
very bank where ſhe had = 4 leave of Valancourt, on the 
morning of her departure from Tholouſe, and ſhe now ſaw him, 
through her returning tears, ſuch as he had appeared, when ſhe 
looked from the carriage to give him a laſt adiev—ſaw him 
leaning mournfully againſt the high trees, and remembered the 
fixed look of mingled tenderneſs and anguiſh, with which he 
had then regarded her, his recollection was too much for her 
heart, and ſhe ſunk back in the carriage, nor once looked up, till 
it ſtopped at the gates of what was now her own manſion, 

| Thele _s Op enced, had by the ſervant, to whoſe care the 
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ceived by M. Queſel, the found a letter from wa in . 
ker, that buſineſs of conſequence had obliged him to leave Tho- 
louſe two days befrre, Emily was, upon the who le, not foyry | 
to be ſpared his preſence, ſince his abrupt departure appeared to 
indicate the ſame indifference, with which he had formerly re- 
garded her. his letter informed her, alſo, of the progreſs he 
had mace in the ſettlement of ber :ffairs, and concluded with di- 
rections, concerning the forms of ſome buſineſs, which remained 
for her to tran{ict. But M. Queſnel's unkin dudſs did not long 
occupy her thoughts, which returned to the remembraiice cf the. 
perſons ſhe had teen accuſtomed to ſee in this manſion, and chie fly 
of the ill guided aud unfortunate Madame Montoni, In the 
room, W here ſhe now ſat, ſhe had breakfaſted with her on the 
mornirg of their departure for Italy; and the view « it h+cught 
moſt forcibly tot her tecollection all ſhe had herſelf ſuffere',, at 
that time, and the many gay expectations, which Fer auut hd 
formed, reſpecting the j-urney before her. While Emily's mind 
was thus engaged, her eyes wandered uncouſciouſly to a large 
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window, that looked upon the garden, and here new memorials 
of the paſt ſpoke to her heart, for he ſaw extended before her, 
the very avenue, in which ſhe had parted with Valancourt, on 
the eve of her journey ; and all the anxiety, the tender intereſt 
he had ſhewn, concerning her future happineſs, his earneſt remon- 
ſtrances againſt her committing herſelf to the power of Montom!, 
and the truth of his affeRion, came »freſh to her memory. At 
this moment, it appeared almoſt impoſitble, that Valancourt could 
have become unworthy of her regard, and ſhe doubted all that 
ſhe had lately heard to his diſadvantage, and even his own words, 
which had confirmed Count De Villetort's report of him. Over- 
come by the recollections, which the view of this avenue occa- 
ſioned, ſhe tarned abruptly from the window, and ſunk into a 
chair beſi Je it, where ſhe ſat, given up to grief, till the entrance 
of Annette, with coffee, arouſed her. 

© Near madam, how melancholy this place looks now,“ ſaid 
Annette, “to what it uſed todo! It is diſmal coming home, 
when there is nobody to welcome one!“ 

IWis was not the moment, in which Emily could bear the 
remark ; her tears fell gain, and as ſoon as ſhe 122 taken the 
coftee, ſhe retired to her apartment, where ſhe enftzavoured to 
repoſe her fatigued ſpirits. But buſy memory would ſtill fupply 
her wath the \ vidons bf former times: ſhe ſaw Valancourt inter- 
ell ing and benevolent, "va be hid been wont wy = in the days 
of their early love, and, ami iſt the ſcenes, where ſhe had believe 
ed that they ſhould ſometimes paß their years tog*ther !— 


but, at length, fleep cloſed theſe afflicting ſcenes from her view. 


ing, ſerious occupation recovered her 
from ſuch melancholy reflections; for, being defirous of quitting 
Tholouſe, and teging on to Ia Vallee, ſhe made ſome in- 
quiries into the condition 'of the eſtate, and immediately dif. 
patched a part of the neceſſiry buſineſs concerning it, according 
to the directions of Monſ. Queſnel. It required a ſtrong effort 
to abſtract her thoughtꝭ rm other intereſts ſuſſic ently to attend 
to this, but ſhe was rewarded for her exertions by again experi- 
encing, that employment is the ſureſt antidote to ſorrow. 

This day was devoted entirely to buſineſs ; and, among other 
concerns, ſhe employed means to learn the ſituation of all her 
poor tenants, that ſhe might relieve their wants, or confirm their 
comforts, 0 

Ion the evening, her ſpirits were ſo much Arengrhones, that 
ſhe thought ſhe could bear to viſit the gardens, where ſhe had fo 
often walked with Valancoutt; and, knowing, that, if ſhe de- 
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layed to do fo, their ſcenes would only affect her the more, when. 
ever they ſhould be viewed, ſhe took advantage of the preſent 
fate of her mind, and entered the. | 

Paſſing haſtily the gate leading from the court into the gar- 
dens, ſhe hurried up the great avenue, ſcarcely permitting her 
memory to dwell for a moment on the circumſtance of her hav- 
ing here parted with Valancourt, and ſoon quitted this for other 
walks leſs intereſting to her heart. Theſe brought her, at length, 
to the flight of ſteps, that led from the lower garden to the ter- 
race, on ſeeing which, ſhe became agitated, and heſitated whether 
to aſcend, but, her reſolution returning, ſhe proceeded, 

« Ah!” ſaid Emily, as ſhe aſcended, * theſe are the ſame 
high trees, that uſed to wave over the terrace, and theſe the ſame 
flowery thickets—the libernum, the wild roſe, and the cerinthe, 
which were wont to grow beneath them! Ah! and there, too, 
en that bank, are the very plants, which Valancourt ſo carefully 
reared !—O when laſt I ſaw them!“ She checked the thought, 
but could not reſtrain her tears, and, after walking ſlowly on for 
a few moments, her agitation, upon the view of this well known 
ſcene, increaſed ſo much, that ſhe was obliged to ſtop, and lean 
upon the wall of the terrace, It was a mild, and beautiful even- 
ing. The ſun was ſetting over the extenſive landſcape, to which 
his beams, ſloping from beneath a dark cloud, that overhung the 
weſt, gave rich and partial colouring, and touched the tufted 
ſummits of the groves, that roſe from the garden below, with a 
yellow gleam. Emily and Valancourt had often admired to. 
gether this ſcene, at the ſame hour; and it was exactly on this 
ſpot, that, on the night preceding her departure for Italy, ſhz 
had liſtened to his remonſtrances againſt the journey, and to the 
pleadings of paſſionate affeRion, Some obſervations, which ſhe 
made on the landſcape, brought this to her remembrance, and 
with it all the minute particulars of that converſation : the alarm- 
ing donbts he had expreſſed concerning Montoni, doubts, which 
had ſince been fatally confirmed ; the reaſons and entteaties he 
had employed to prevail with her to conſent to an immediate 
marriage ; the tenderneſs of his love, the paroxyſms of his grief, 
and the conviction he had repeatedly expreſſed, that they ſhould 


never meet again in happineſs ! All theſe circumſtances roſe 


afreſh to her mind, and awakened the various emotions ſhe had 
then ſuffered, Her tenderneſs for Valancourt became as power- 


ful as in the moments, when ſhe thought, that ſhe was parting 


with him and happineſs together, and when the ſtrength of her 
mind had enabled her to tciumph over preſent ſuffering, cather 
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than to deſerve the reproach of her conſcience by engaging in a 
clandeſtine marriage. © Alas !“ fad Emily, as theſe recollee- 
tions came to her mind, “ and what have I gained by the forti- 
tude I then practiſed ?—am I happy now ?—He ſat, we ſhould 
meet no more in happineſs ; but, O! he little thought his own 
miſcondut would ſeparate us, and lead to the very evil he then 
dreaded !” i 

Her reflections increaſed her anguiſh, while ſhe was compell- 
ed to acknowledge, that the fortitude the had foi merly exerted, 
if it had not conducted her to happineſs, had ſaved her from irre- 


trievable mis fortune — from Valancourt himſelf! Bat in theſe 


moments ſhe could not congtatulate herfelt on the prudence, that 
had ſaved her; ſhe could only lament, with bircereſt anguiſh, 
the circumſtances, which had conſpired to betray Valancourt iato 
a courſe of life ſo different from that, which the virtues, the taſte, 


and the purſuits of his early years had promiſed ; but ſhe Rill 


loved him too well to believe, that his heart was even now de- 
praved, though his conduct had been criminal... An obſervation, 
which had fallen from M. St. Aubert more than once, no oc- 


curred to her. This young man,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Valan- 


court, “ has never been at Paris;“ a remark, that had ſurpriſed 
her at the time it was uttered, but which ſhe now underilooud, 
and ſhe exclaimed forrowfally, „O Valancourt ! if ſuch a friend 
as my father had been with you at Paris—your noble, ingenuous 
nature would not have fallen!“ | 

The ſun was now ſet, and, recalling her thoughts from their mel. 
ancholy ſubject, ſhe continued her walk; for the penſive ſhade 
of twilight was pleaſing to her, and the nightingales from the 
ſurrounding groves began to anſwer each other in the long drawn, 
plaintive note, which always touched her heart ; while all the 
fragrance of the flowery. thickets, that bounded the terrace, was 
awakened by the cool evening air, which floated fo lightly among 


- their leaves, that they ſcarcely trembled as it paſſed, 


Emily came, at length, to the ſteps of the pavilion, that ter- 
minated the terrace, and where her laſt interview with Valan- 
court, before her departure from Tholouſe, had ſo unexpectedly 
taken place, The door was now ſhut, and ſhe trembled, while 
ſhe heſitated whether to open it; but her wiſh to fee egain 3 
place, which had been the chief ſcene of her former happineſs, at 
length overcoming her reluctance to encounter the painful regret 


it would renew, ſhe entered. The room was obſcured by a mel- 


ancholy ſhade ; but through the open lattices, darkened by the 


hanging foliage of the vines, appeared the duſky lanuſcapey the 
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Garonne refleQing the evening light, and the weſt ſtill glowing. 
A chair was placed near one of the balconies, as if ſome perſon 
had been fitting there, but the other furniture of the pavilion 
remained exactly as uſual, and Emily thought it looked as if it 
had not once been moved fince ſhe ſet out for Italy, The ſilent 
and deſerted air of the place added ſolemnity to her emotions, 
for ſhe heard only the low whiſper of the breeze, as it ſhook the 
leaves of the vines, and the very faint murmur of the Garonne. 

She ſeated herſelf in a chair, near the lattice, and yielded to 


the ſadneſs of her heart, while ſhe recollected the circumſtances 


of her parting interview with Valancourt, on this ſpot, It was 
bere too, that ſhe had paſſed ſome of the happieſt hours of her 
life with him, when her aunt favoured the connection, for here 
ſhe had often ſat and worked, while he converſed, or read; and 
{he now well remembered with what diſcriminating judgment, 
with what tempered energy, he uſed to repeat ſome of the ſub- 
limeſt paſſages of their favourite authors ; how often he would 
pauſe to admire with her their excellence, and with what ten- 
der delight he would liſten to her remarks, and correct her take. 

« And is it poſſible,” ſaid Emily, as theſe recollections re- 
turned, *« is it poſſible, that a mind ſo ſuſceptible of whatever 


is grand and beautiful, could ſtoop to low purſuits, and be ſub. 


dued by frivolous temptations ?” 

She remembered how often ſhe had ſeen the ſudden tear ſtart 
in his eye, and had heard his voice tremble with emotion, while 
he related any great or benevolent action, or repeated a ſenti- 
ment of the ſame character. And ſuch a mind,“ ſaid ſke, 
« ſuch a heart, were to be ſacrificed to the habits of a great 
jo”, 

Theſe recollections becoming too painful to be endured, ſhe 
abruptly left the pavilion, and, anxious to eſcape from the me- 
morials of her departed happineſs, returned towards the cha- 
teau, As ſhe paſſed along. the terrace, ſhe perceived a perſon, 
walking with a flow ſtep, and a dejected air, under the trees, at 
ſome diſtance. "The twilight, which was now deep, would not 
allow her to diſtinguiſh who it was, and ſhe imagined it to be 
one of the ſervants, till, the ſound of her ſteps ſeeming to reach 
him, he turned half round, and ſhe thought ſhe ſaw Valancourt ! 

Whoever it was, he inſtantly ſtruck among the thickets on the 
left, and diſappeared, while Emily, har. eyes fixed on the place 
whence he had vaniſhed, and her frame trembling ſo exceſſively, 
that ſhe could ſcarcely ſupport herſelf, remained, for ſome mo- 
ments, unable to quit the ſpot, and ſcarcely conſcious of exiſtence, 
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With her recolleRion, her ſtrength returned, and ſhe hurried to- 
ward the houſe, where ſhe did not venture to inquire who had 
been in the gardens, leſt ſhe ſhould betray her emotion; and ſhe ſat 
down alone, endeavouring, to recolle& the figure, air and fea. 
tures of the perſon ſhe had juſt ſeen, Her view of him, how. 
ever, had been fo tranfient, and the gloom had rendered it fo 
imperfeR, that ſhe could remember nothing with exactneſs; yet 
the general appearance of his figure, and his abrupt departure, 
made her ſtill believe that this perſon was Valancourt. Sometimes, 
indeed, ſhe thought, that her fancy, which had been occupied by 
the idea of him, had ſuggeſted bis image to her uncertain fight : 
but this conjecture was fleeting, If it was himſelf, whom ſhe 
had ſeen, ſhe wondered much, that he ſhould be at Tholouſe, 
and more, how he had gained admittance into the garden ; but 
as often as her impatience prompted her to inquire whether any 
ranger had been admitted, ſhe was reſtrained by an unwilling- 
neſs to betray her doubts, and the evening was paſſed in anxi- 
ous conjecture, and in efforts to diſmiſs the ſubjeR from her 
thoughts, But theſe endeavours were ineffeQtual, and a thouſ- 
and inconſiſtent emotions aſſailed her, whenever ſhe fancied that 
Valancourt might be near her; now ſhe dreaded it to be true, 
and now ſhe feared it to be falſe ; and, while ſhe conſtantly tri- 
ed to perſuade herſelf, that ſhe wiſhed the perſon, whom ſhe 
had ſeen, might not be Valancourt, her heart as conſtantly con- 
tradicted her reaſon, 
— The following day was occupied by the viſits of ſeveral neigh- 
bouring families, formerly intimate with Madame Montoni, who 
came to condole with Emily on her death, to congratulate her 
upon the acquiſition of theſe eſtates, and to inquire about Mon- 
toni, and concerning the ſtrange reports they had heard of her 
own ſituation ; all which was done with the utmoſt decorum, 
and the viſitors departed with as much compoſure as they had 
arrived, | 
Emily was wearied by theſe formalities, and diſguſted by 

the ſubſervient manners of many perſons, who had thought her 
ſcarcely worthy of common attention, while ſhe was believed to 
be a dependant of Madame Montoni, ' 

1 Surely,” ſaid ſhe, © there is ſome magic in wealth, which can 


thus make perſons pay their court to it, when it does not even bene- 


fit themſelves. How ftrange it is that a fool or a knave, with 
riches, ſhould be treated with more reſpe& by the world, than a 
good man, or a wiſe man in poverty !” 24 on : 

It was evening, before ſhe was left alone, and ſhe then wiſhed 
to haye refteſned her ſpirits, in the free air of ber garden; but 
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the feared to go thither, left ſhe ſhould meet 2gain the perſon, 


whom ſhe had ſeen on the preceding night, and he ſhould prove 
to be Valancourt, The ſuſpenſe and anxiety ſhe ſuffered, on 
this ſubjeR, ſhe found all her efforts unable to controul, and her 
ſecret wiſh to ſee Valancourt once more, though unſeen by him, 
powerfully prompted her to go, but prudence and a delicate 


pride reſtrained her, and ſhe determined to avoid the poſſibility 


of throwing herſelf in his way, by forbearing to viſit the gar. 
dens, for ſever-I days, 

When, after near a week, ſhe again yentured thither, he 
made Annette her companion, and confined her walk to the low. 
er grounds, but often ſtarted as the leaves ruſtled in the breeze, 
imagining, that ſome perſon was among the thickets ; and, at 
the turn of every alley, ſhe looked forward with apprehen- 
five expectation. She purſued her walk thoughtfully and filent- 
ly, for her agitation would not ſuffer her to converſe with An- 
nette, to whom, however, thought and filence were ſo intolera- 
ble, that ſhe did not ſcruple at length to talk to her miſtreſs, 

Dear madam,” ſaid the, why do you ſtart ſo ? one would 
think you knew what has happened.“ | 

% What has happened ?“ ſaid Emily in a faltering voice, and 


trying to command her emotion. 


he night before laſt, you krow, madam' 

« I know nothing, Annette, replied her lady in a more hur- 
ried voice, 

© The night before laſt, madam, there was a robber in the 

garden,” | 

«A robber,” ſaid Emily, in an eager, yet doubting tone. 

« J ſuppoſe he was a robber, madam, What elſe could he be *” 

«© Where did you ſee him, Annette ? rejoined Emily, lock- 
ing round her, and turning back towards the chateau 

It was not I that faw him, madam, it was Jean the garde 
er. It was twelve o'clock at night, and as he was coming acroſs 
the court to go the back way into the houſe, what ſhould he ſee 
hut ſomebody walking in the avenue, that fronts the garden 
gate! So, with that, Jean gueſſed how it was, and he went into 
the houſe for his gun.“ 

His gun!“ exclaimed Emily. 

„Ve, madam, his gun; and then he came out into the court 
to watch, him, preſently he ſees him come ilovly down tac 
avenue, and lean over the garden gate, and lock up at the houſe 


for a long time; and I warrant he examined it well, aud ſeriled 


What window he ſhould break in at.“ 
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4 But the gun,” ſaid Emily —“ the gun!“ 

« Yes, madam, all in good time. Preſently, Jean ſays, the 
robber opened the gate, and was coming into the court, and 
then he thought proper to aſk him his buſineſs: ſo he called out 
again, and bade bim ſay who he was, and what he wanted. But 
the man would do neither ; but turned upon his heel, and paſſed 
into the garden again. Jean knew then well enough how it was, 
and fo he fired after ham,” 

Fired!“ exclaimed Emily, 

« Yes, madam, fired off his gun ; but, Holy Virgin ! what 


makes you look ſo pale, madam ? The man was not killed, —I 


dare ſay ; but if he was, his comrades carried him off ; for when 
Jean went 1n the morning, to look for the body, it was gone, and 
nothing to be ſeen but a track of blood on the ground, Jean 
followed it, that he might find out where the man got into the 
garden, but it was loſt in the graſs, and“ 

Annette was interrupted : for Emily's ſpirits died away, and 
ſhe would have fallen to the ground, if the girl had not caught 
her, and ſupported her to a bench, cloſe to them. 

When, after a long abſence, her ſenſes returned, Emily deſir- 
ed to be led to her apartment; and, though ſhe trembled with 
anxiety to inquire further on the ſubject of her alarm, ſhe found 
herſelf too ill at preſent, to dare the intelligence which it was 
poſſible ſhe might receive of Valancourt. Having difmiff- 
ed Annette, that ſhe might weep and think at liberty, ſhe 


endeavoured to recollect the exact air of the perſon, whom ſhe 
had ſeen on the terrace, and ſtill her fancy gave her the figure of 


Valancourt. She had, indeed, ſcarcely a doubt, that it was he 
whom ſhe had ſeen, and at whom the gardener had fired: for 
the manner of the latter perſon, as Jefcribed by Annette, was 
rot that of a robber; nor did it appear probable, that a robber 
would have come alone, to break into a huuſe ſo ſpacious as this. 

When Emily thought herſelf ſufficiently recovered, to liſten 
to what Jean might have to relate, ſhe ſent for him ; but he 
could inform her of no circumſtance, that might lead to a knowl. 


edge of the perſor, who had been ſhot, or of the conſequence 


of the wound; and, after ſeverely reprimanding him, for having 
fired with bullets, and ordering diligent inquiry to be made in 
the neighbourhood for the diſcovery of the wounded perſon, ſhe 
diſmiſſed him, and herſelf remained in the ſame ſtate of terrible 
ſuſpeuſe. All the tenderneſs ſhe had ever felt for Valancourt, 
was recalled by the ſenſe of his danger ; and the more ſhe con- 


idered the ſubject, the more het conviction ſtrengthened, that it 
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was he, who had viſited the gardens, for the purpoſe of ſoothing 
the miſery of diſappointed affection, amidſt the ſcenes of his 
former happineſs. | 

„Dear madam,” ſaid Annette, when ſhe returned, “I never 
ſaw you ſo affected before; I dare ſay the man is not killed.“ 

Emily ſhuddered, and lamented bitterly the raſhneſs of the 
gardener in having fired, | 

« I knew you would be angry enough about that, madam, 
or I ſhould have told you before; and he knew fo tod; for, 
fays he, *Annette, ſay nothing about this to my lady. She lies 
on the other fide of the houſe, ſo did not hear the gun, perhaps; 
but ſhe would be angry with me, if ſhe knew, ſeeing there is 
blood, But then,“ ſays he, how is one to keep the garden clear, 
if one is afraid to fire at a robber, when one ſees him?“ 

« No more of this,” ſaid Emily, “ pray leave me.” 

Annette obeyed, and Emily returned to the agonizing conſid. 
erations, that had aflailed her before, but which ſhe, at Ienvth, 
endeavoured to ſooth by a new remark. If the ftranger was 
Valancourt, it was certain he had come alone and it appearz!, 
therefore, that he had heen able to quit the gardens, without af: 
ſiſtance; a circumſtance which Om. ſeem probable, had his 
wound been dangerous; With this confiileration, ſhe endeavour 
ed to ſupport herſelf, during the inguiries, that were making by 
her ſervants in the neighbourhood ; but day after day came, ard 
_ fill cloſed in uncertainty, concerning this affair + and Emily (t- 

fering in filence, at length, drooped, and ſunk under the pre(ore 
of her anxiety. She was attacked by a flow fever, and when (le 
yielded to the perſuaſion of Annette to ſend for medicl advice, 
the phyſicians preſcribed little beſide air, gentle excerciſe and a- 
muſement : but how was this laſt to be obtained ? She, however, 
endeavoured to abſtract her thoughts from the ſubj-& of her ame- 
ety, by employing them in promoting that happineſs in others, 
which ſhe had loſt herſelf; and, when the evening was fine, ſhe 
uſually took an airing, including in her ride the cottages of ſome 
of her tenants, on whoſe condition ſhe made ſuch obſervations, 
as often enabled ber, unaſked, to fo!fil their wiſhes, 

Her indiſpoſiſion, and the buſineſs ſhe engaged in, relative to 
this eſtate, had already protratics her ſtay at Thotouſe, beyond 
the period ſhe had formerly fixed for her departure to La Vallee; 
and now ſhe v as ur willing to leave the only place, where it ſec med 
poſiible, that certainty could be obtained on the ſubje&t of het 
diſtreſs. But the time was come, when her preſence was necel- 


_ Gary at La Valles, a letter from the Lady Blanche now informing 
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her, that the Count and herſelf, being then at the chateau of the 
Baron St. Foix, purpoſes to viſit her at La Vallee, on th-ir way 
home as ſoon they ſhould he infor ned of her arrival there. 
Blanche aided, that they mare this viſic, with the kope of in- 
ducing her \ ons with them to Chweau-le-Blanc, | 

Emily having repiie'1 to the ſetter of her friend, and ſaid that 
ſhe ſhould be at La Vallee in a few days, made haſty prepara. 
tions for the jouruev ; and, in thus leaving Tholouſe, endeav- 
oured to ſupport herſelf with a belief, that, if any fatal accident 
had happened to Valancourt, ſhe mult in this interval have heard 
N 

On the evening before her departure, ſhe went to take leave 
of the terrace and the pavilion, The day bad been ſultry, but 
a light ſhower, that fell juſt before ſunſet, had cooled the air, 
and given that ſoft verdure to the woous and paſtures, which is 
ſo refreſhing to the eye; while the run drops. ſtill trembling on 
the ſhrubs, glitteted in the laſt yellow gleam, that lighted up the 
ſcene, and the air was filled with fragrance, exhaled hy the late 
ſhower from herbs and flowers and from the earth itſelf. But the 
bvely proſpect, which Emily beheld from the terr ce, was no 
bnger viewed by her with delight; ſhe ſighed deeply as her eye 
vaude red over it, and her ſpirits were in a ſtate of ſuch dejection, 
tht ſhe could not think of her approaching return to La Vallee, 
vithout tears and ſeemed to mourn again the death cf her ther, 
as if it had been an event of yeſterday, 

Having reached the pavilion, ſhe ſeated herfelf at the open 
lattice, and while her eyes ſettled on the diſtant mountains, that 
overlooked Gaſcony, ſtill gleaming on the horizon, though the 
lun had now left the plains below, “ Alas!“ ſaid the, “I return 
to your long loſt ſcenes, but ſhall meet no more the parents, 
that were wont to render them delightful ! no more ſhall ſee the 
lmile of welcome, or hear the well known voice of fondneſs ;— 
Wl will now be cold and filent in what was once my happy home.“ 

Tears ſtole down her cheek, as the remembrance of what that 
wme had been, returned to her; but, after indulging her fer- 
be for ſometime, ſhe checked it, accuſing herſelf of ingrati- 
tuce in forgetting the friends, that ſhe pofſ»fſed, while fhe la- 
mented thoſe that were departed ; and ſhe at length, left the pa- 
ion and the terrace, without haying obſerved a ſhadow of 
Valancourt or of any other perſon, 
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CHAP, 1. 


% Ah happy hills ah pleaſing ſhade! 

Ah fields belov'd in vain |! 

Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray'd, 
A ſtranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliſs beſtow 

As waving freſh their glaiſome wing, 

My weary ſoul they ſcem to ſooth.“ 


GRA. 


5 Ox the following morning, Emily left Tholouſe at an early 
hour, and reached La Vallee about ſunſet, With the m-lanctioly 
ſhe experienced on the review of a place which had been the re. 
ſidence of her parents, and the ſcene of her earlieſt delight, was 
mingled, after the firſt ſhock had ſubſided, a tender an | unde. 
ſcribable pleaſure. For time had ſo far blunted the acutenef 
of her grief, that ſhe now courted every ſcene, that awakened 
the memory of her friends ; in every room, where ſhe had been 
accuſtomed to ſee them, they alm ſt ſeemed to live again; and 
ſhe felt that La Vallee was till her happieſt home. One of the 
firſt apartments ſhe viſited, was that, which had been her father's 
library, and here ſhe ſeated herfelf in his arm chair, and, while 
ſhe contemplated, with tempered reſrgnation, the picture of pal 
times, which her memory gave, the tears ſhe ſhed could ſcarcely 
be called thoſe of grief. 

Soon after her arrival, ſhe was ſurpriſed by a viſit from the 
venerable M. Barreaux, who came impatiently to welcome t 
daughter of his late teſpected neighbour to her long deſerted home. 
Emily was comforted by the preſence of an old triend, and they 
paſſed an intereſting hour in converſing of former times, and in 
relating ſome of the circumſtances, that had occurred to each, 
ſiace they parted, | | 

The evening was ſo far advanced, when M. Barreaux left 
Emily, that ſhe could not viſit the garden that night; but, on 
the following morning, ſhe traced its long regretted ſcenes with 
fond impatience ; and, as ſhe walked beneath the groves, which 
her father had planted, and where ſhe had ſo often ſauntered it 
affeRionate converſation with him, his countenance, his ſmile, 
even the accents of his voice, returned with exactneſs to her fan- 
cy, and her heart melted to the tender recollections. 

This, too, was his favourite ſeaſon of the year, at which the! 
had often together admired the rich and variegated tints of thei 
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| woods and the magical effect of autumnal lights upon the moun. 


tains ; and now, the view of theſe circumſtances made memory 
eloquent. As ſhe wandered penſively on, ſhe fancied the tol- 
lowing addreſs 


TO AUTUMN, 


Sweet Autumn! how thy melancholy grace 

Steals on my gart, as through theſe ſhades I wind! 
Sooth'd by thy breathing SY I fondly trace 

Each lonely image of the penſive mind! 

Lov'd ſcenes, lov'd friend long loſt ! around me rife, 
And wake the melting thought, the tender tear ! 

That tear, that thought, which more than mirth I prize 
Sweet as the gradual tin, that paints thy year! 

Thy farewel ſmile, with fond regret, I view, 

hy beaming lights, ſoft gliding o'er the woods; 

Thy diſtant landſcape, touch'd with yellow hue -* * + 
While falls the lengthen'd gleam ; & winding floods, 
Now veil'd in ſhade, fave where the ſkiff's white lails 
Swell to the breeze, and catch thy fireaming ray. 

But now, e'en now !-—the partial viſion fails, 

And the wave ſmiles, as ſweeps the cloud away! 
Emblem of life Thus checquer'd is its plan, 

Thus joy ſucceeds 10 grief—thus ſmiles the vari ed man ! 

One of Emily's earlieſt inquiries, after her arrival at La Val- 
lee, was concerning Thereſa, her father's old ſervant, whom it 
may be remembered that M. Queſnel had turned from the houſe 
when it was let, without any proviſion, Underſtanding that ſhe 
lired in a cottage at no great diſtance, Emily walked thither, and, 
on approaching, was pleaſed to ſee, that her habitation was pleaſ- 
antly ſituated on a green ſlope/ ſhel ered by a tuft of oaks, and 
had an appearance of comtorg an treme neatneſs, She found 
the old woman within, picking vineſtalks, who on perceiving her 
young miſtreſs, was nearly overcome with joy. | 

« Ah! my dear young lady ( ſaid ſhe, “I thought I ſhould 
never ſee you again in this world, when I heard you was gone 
to that outlandith country. I have been har{ly ufed, fince you 
went; Ilittle thought they would have turned me out of my old 
maſter's family in my old age !” 

Emily lamented the circumſtance, and then vſſured her, that 
ſhe would make her latter days comfortable, and expreſſed ſat- 
ifaRion, on ſeeing her in ſo pleaſant an habitation, 

Thereſa thanked her with tears, adding,“ Yes, mademoiſelſe, 
it is a very comfortable home, thanks to the Kind friend 
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who took me otit of my diſtreſs, when you was too far off to 
help me, and placed me here ! I little thought !—but no more 
of that—" 

« And who was this kind friend?“ ſaid Emily: © whoever 
it was, I ſhall conſider him as mine alſo.” | 

« Ah mademoiſelle ! that friend forbade me to blazon the 
good deed—1 muſt not ſay, who it was. But how you are al. 
tered fince I faw you laſt ! You look fo pale now, and fo thin, 
too; but then, there is my old maſter's ſmile ! Yes, that will 
never leave you, any more than the goodneſs, that uſed to make 
him ſmile. Alas-a-day ! the poor loſt a friend indeed, when he 
died !” 

Emily was affected by this mention of her father, which The- 
reſa obſerving, changed the ſubject. I heard, mademoiſelle,” 
ſaid ſhe, * that Madame Cheron married a foreign gentleman, 
after all, and took you abroad how does ſhe do?“ 

Emily now mentioned her death. Alas!“ ſaid Thereſa, 
« if ſhe had not been my maſter's ſiſter, I ſhould never have 
loved her; ſhe was always ſo croſs. But how does that dear 
young gentleman do, M. Valancourt ? he was an handſome 
youth, and a good one; is he well, mademoiſelle?“ 
Emily was much agitated. ; 
A bleſſing on him!“ continued Thereſa, Ah, my dear 
young lady, you need not look fo ſhy ; I know all about it. Do 
you think that I do not know that he loves you? Why, when 
you was away, mademoiſelle, he uſed to come to the chateau, 
and walk about it, ſo diſconſolate-! He would go into every 
room in the lower part of the houſe, and, ſometimes, he would 
fit himſelf down in a chair, with his arms acroſs, and his eyes 
on the floor, and there he would fit, and think, and think tor 
the hour together, He uſed to be very fond of the ſouth par- 
Jour, becauſe I told him it uſed to be yours ; and there he 


. would ſtay, looking at the pictures, which I ſaid you drew, and 


playing upon your Jute, that hung up by the window, and read- 
ing in your books till ſunſet, and then he muſt go back to 
his brother's chateau. And then“ 

« Tt is enough, Thereſa,” ſaid Emily.—“ How long have 
you lived in this cottage—and how can I ſerve you ? will you 
remain here, or return and live with me?“ 

% Nay, mademoiſelle !“ ſaid Thereſa, “do not be ſo ſhy to 
your poor old ſervant, I am ſure it is no diſgrace to like ſuch 
a good young gentleman.” 

A deep ſigh eſcaped from Emily, 
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c Ah! how he did love to talk of you! I loved him for that. 
Nay, for that matter, he liked to hear me talk, for he did not 
ſay much himſelf. But I ſoon found out what he came to the 
chateau about, Then, he would go into the garden, and down 
to the terrace, and fit under that great tree there, for the day to- 
gether, with one of your books 1n his hand ; but he did not 
read much, I fancy; for one day I happened to go that way, 


and I heard ſomebody talking, Who can be here? ſays I: 1 


am ſure I let nobody into the garden, but the Chevalier! Sol 


walked ſoftly to fee who it could be; and behold it was the 


Chevalier himſelf, talking to himſelf about you. And he re- 
peated your name, and fighed ſo! and ſaid he had loſt you for 
ever, for that you would never return for him. I thought he was 
out in his reckoning there, but I ſaid nothing, and ſtole away.“ 


No more of this trifling,” ſaid Emily, awakening from her 


reverie : „it diſpleaſes me.“ 

« But when M. Queſniel let the chateau, I thought it would 
have broke the Chevalier's heart.” 

« Thereſa,” ſaid Emily ſeriouſly, © you muſt name the Che- 
valier no more !'* | 

« Not name him, mademoiſelle !”” cried Therefa : „ what 
times are come up now ? Why I love the Chevalier next to my 
old maſter and you, mademoiſelle.“ 

«-Perhaps your love was not well beſtowed, then,” replied 
Emily, trying togconceal her tears; „ but, however that might 


de, we ſhall meet no more.” | f 
« Meet no more !—not well beſtowed !” exclaimed Thereſa, 


« What do I hear ? No, mademoiſelle, my love was well be- 
ſtowed, for it was the Chevalier Valancourt, who gave me this 
cottage, and has ſupported me in my old age, ever fince M. 
Queſael turned me from my maſter's houſe,” 
6 _ Chevalier Valancourt !” ſaid Emily, trembling ex- 
treme Vs 5 
« Yes, mademoiſelle, he himſelf, though he made me promiſe 
not to tell ; but how could one help, when one heard him ill 
ſpoken of? Ah ! dear young lady, you may well weep, if you 
have behaved unkindly to him, for a more tender heart than his 
never young gentleman had, He found me out in my diftreſs 
when you was too far off to help me; and M. Queſnel refuſed 
to do fo, and bade me go to fervice „gain Alas II was too old 
for that l. The Chevalier found me, and bought me this cot- 
tage, and gave me money to furniſh it, and bade me ſeek out 
another poor woman to live with me; and he ordered his broth» 
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er's ſteward to pay me, every quarter, that which has ſupport. 
ed me in comfort. Think then, Mademoilelle, whether I have 
not reaſon to ſpeak well of the Chevalier. And there are oth. 
ers who could have afforded it better than he and I am afraid 
he has hurt himſelf by his generoſity, for quarter day 1s gone by 
long fince, and no money for me ! But do not weep ſo, made- 
moiſelle: youarenot ſorry ſurely to hear of the poor Cheva- 
lier's goodneſs,” 

Sorry!“ ſaid Emily, and wept the more. “Rut how long 
is it ſince you have ſeen him?“ 

Not this many a day, mademoiſelle.“ 2 
5. When did you hear of him?“ inquired Emily, with inereaſ- 
ed emotion. 

« Alas! never fince he went away ſo ſuddenly into Languedoc; 
and he was hut juſt come from Paris then, or I ſhould have ſeen 
him, I am ſure, Quarter day is gone by long fince, and, as [ 
fatd, no money for me; and I begin to fear ſome harm has hap- 
pened to him: and if I was not fo far from Eſtuviere, and fo 
lame, I ſhould have gone to inquire before this time; and I have 
nobody to ſend ſo far, 

Emily's anxiety, as to the fate of Valancourt, was now ſcarce. 
ly endurable, and, ſince propriety would not ſuffer her to fend to 
the chateau of His brother, ſhe requeſted that "Thereſa would im- 


mediately hire ſome perſon to go to his ſteward from herſelf, and, 


when he aſked for the quarterage due to her, do make inquiries 
concerning Valancourt, But ſhe firſt made Thereſa promiſe 
never to mention her name in this affair, or ever with that 
of the Chevalier Valancourt ; and her former faithfulneſs to M. 
St. Aubert induced Emily to confide in her aſſurances. Thereſa 
now joy fully undertook to procure a perſon for this errand, and 
then Emily, after giving her a ſum of money to ſupply her with 
png comforts, returned, with ſpirits heavily oppreſſed, to 

er home, lamenting, more than ever, that an heart, poſſeſſed of fo 
much benevolence as Valancourt's, ſhould have been contamin- 
ated by the vices of the world, but affected by the delicate al- 


| _ which his kindneſs to her old ſervant expreſſed for her- 
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„Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing te the rooky woud : 
God things of day b gin to droop, and drowze : 
While night's b ack agents to their preys do rouze,” 
| MACBETH. 


M EANWHILE Count De Villefort and Lady Blanche had 
aſſed a pleaſant fortnight at the chateau de St. Foix, with the 
#9 and Baroneſs, during which they made frequent excur- 
ſions among the mountains, and were delighted with the romantic 
wildneſs of Pyrenean ſcenery, It was with regret, that the Count 
bade adieu to his old friends, although with the hope of being 
ſoon united with them in one family; for it was ſettled, that M. 
St. Foix, who now attended them into Gaſcony, ſhould receive 
the hand of the Lady Blanche, upon their arrival at Chateau- le- 
Blanc. As the road, from the Baron's refidence to La Vallee, 
was over ſome of the wildeft tract of the Pyrenees, and where a 
carriage wheel had never paſſed, the Count hired mules for him- 
felf and his family, as well as a couple of ſtout guides, who were 
well armed, informed of all the piſs of the mountains, and 
who boaſted, too, that they were acquainted with every brake 
and dingle in the way, could tell the names of all the higheſt 
points of this chain of Alps, knew every foreſt, that ſpread along 
their narrow vallies, the ſhalloweſt part of every torrent they 
muſt croſs, and the exact diſtance of every goat-herd's and hun- 
ter's. cabin they ſhould have oecaſion to paſs, —which laſt article 
of learning required. no very eapacious memory, for even ſuch 
fim ple inhabitants were but thioly ſcattered over theſe wilds. 
Count left the chateau de St. Foix, early in the — 
with an intention. of paſſing the night at a little inn upon the 
mountains,. about half way to La Vallee, of which his guides 
had informed him; and, though this was frequented chiefly b 
Spaniſh muleteers, on their route into France, and, of courſe, 
woul i afford only ſorry accommodation, the Count had no alter- 
native, for it was the only place like an inn, on the road. 

Afier a day of admiration and fatigue, the travellers found 
themſelves, about unſet, in a woody valley, overlooked, on every 
ſide, by abrupt heights. They had proceeded for many leagues, 
without ſeeivg, a human habitation, and hed only heard, now and 
then, at a diſtance, the melancholy tirkli- g of a ſneep- bell; but 
now they caught 1 notes of merry muſie, and preſently ſaw, 
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within a little green receſs among the rocks, a group of moun- 
taineers, tripping through a dance. The Count, who could not 
look upon the happineſs, any more than on the miſery of others, 
with indifference, halted to enjoy this f.ene of ſimple pleaſure, 
The group before him conſiſted of French and Spaniſh peaſants, 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring hamler, ſome of whom were 
performing a ſpriglitly dance, the women with caftanets in their 
hands, to the ſounds of a lute and a tamborine, til}, from the 
briſk melody of France, the muſic ſoftened into a flow move- 
ment, to which two female peaſants danced a Spaniſh Pavan. 
The Count, comparing this with the ſcenes of ſuch gaiety as 
he had witneſſed at Paris, where falſe taſte painted the features, 
and, while it vainly tried to ſupply the glow of nature, concealed 
the charms of animation - here affectation fo often diſtorted the 
air, and vice perverted the manners ſighed to think, that natu- 
ral graces and innocent pleaſures flouriſhed in the wilds of ſoli- 
tude, while they drooped amidſt the concourfe of poliſhed ſoci- 
ety, But the lengthening ſhadows reminded the travellers, that 
they had no time to loſe ; and, leaving this joyous group, they 
purſued their way towards the little inn, which was to ſhelter 
them from the night, 
The rays of the ſetting fun now threw a yellow gleam upon 


the foreſts of pine and cheſnut, that ſwept down the lower region 


of the mountains, and gave reſplendent tints to the ſnowy points 


above, But ſoon, even this light faded faſt, and the ſcenery aſ- 


ſumed a more tremenduous appearance, inveſted with the obſcu- 
rity of twilight, Where the torrent had been ſeen, it was now 
only heard; where the wild cliffs had diſplayed every variety of 


form and attitude a dark maſs of mountains naw alone appeared ; 


and the vale, which far, far below had opened its dreadful chaſm, 
the eye could no longer fathom. A melancholy gleam till lin- 
gered on the ſummits of the higheſt Alps, overlooking the deep 
repoſe of evening, and ſeeming to make the ſtillneſs of the hour 
more awful. 

Blanche viewed the ſcene in filence, and liſtened with enthuſi- 
aſm to the murmur of the pines, that extended in dark lines 
along the mountains, and to the faint voice of the izard, among 
the rocks, that came at intervals on the air, But her enthuſiaſm 
ſunk ioto apprehenſion, when, as the ſhadows deepened, ſhe look- 
ed upon the doubiful precipice, that bordered the road, as well 


as on the various fantaſtic forms of danger, that glimmered 


through the obſcurity beyond it; and ſhe aſked her father, how 
far they were from the inn, and whether he did not conſider the 
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road to be dangerous at this late hour. The Count repeated the 
firſt queſtion to the guides, who returned a doubtful anſwer, ad- 
ding, that when it as darker, it would be ſafeſt to reſt till the 
moon roſe. It is ſcarcely ſafe to proceed now,” ſaid the Count; 
but the guides aſſuring him that there was no danger, went on. 
Blanche, revived by this aſſurance, again indulged a penſive plea» 
ſure, as ſhe watched the progreſs of twilight gradually ſpreading 
its tints over the woods and mountains, and ſtealing from the eye 
every minuter feature of the ſcene, till the grand outlines of 
nature alone remained. Then fell the ſilent deu s, and every wild 


flower, and aromatic pl-nt, that bloomed among the cls, 
breathed forth its ſweetneſs; then, too, when the mountain-bee- 


had crept into its bloſſomed bed, and the hum of every little in- 
ſeft, that had floated gaily in the funbeam, was hufhed, the 
ſound of many ſtreams, not heard till now, murmured at a dif. 
tance, The bats alone, of all the animals inhabiting this region, 
ſeemed awake ; and, while they flitred acroſs the filent path, 
which Blanche was purſuing, ſhe remembered the following lines 
which Emily had given her : 


TO THE BAT. 


From haunt of man, from day's obtruſive glare, 
Thou ſhroud'ſt thee in the ruin's ivy'd tow'r, 
Or in ſome ſhadowy glen's romantic bow'r, 
Where wizard forms their myſtic charms prepars, 
Where Horror luzks; and ever-boding Care! 
But, at the ſweet and ſilent ev'ning hour, 
When clos'd in fleep is every languid flow'r, 
Thou lov'(i to fport upon the twilight air, | 
Mocking the eye, that would hy courſe purſue, . 
In many a wanton-round, elaſtic, gay, 
Thou flit'ſt athwart the penſive wand'rer's way, 
As his lone footſteps print the mountain-dew. 
From Indian ifles thou com'ſt, with ſummer's car, 
- Twilight thy I-ve—thy guide her beaming flar ! 

To a warm imagination, the dubious forms, that float, half 
veiled in darkneſs, afford a higher delight, than the moſt diſtin 
ſcenery, that the ſun can ſhew. While the fancy thus wanders 
over lawiſcapes partly of its own creation, a ſweet complacency. 


ſeals upon the mind, and 


Refines it all to ſubtleſt feeling, 
Bids the tear of rapture roll. 


The diſtant note of a torrent, the weak trembling of the 


breeze among the woods, or the far - off ſound of a human voice, 
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now loſt and heard again, are circumſtances which wonderfully 
heighten the enthuſiaſtic tone of the mind, The young St, 
Foix, who ſaw the preſentations of a fervid fancy, and feit 
whatever enthuſiaſm could ſuggeſt, ſometimes interrupte4 the ſi. 


lence, which the reſt of the party ſcemed by mutual conſent to 


preſerve, remarking and pointing out to Blanche the molt ſtrik- 
ing effect of the hour upon the ſcenery ; while Blanche, whoſe 
apprehenſions were beguiled by the converſation of her lover, 


yielded to the taſte ſo congenial to his, and they converſed in a 


low reſtrained voice, the effect of the penſive tranquillity, which 
twilight and the ſcene infpired rather than of any fear that they 
mould be heard. But, while the heart was thus ſoothed to ten- 
derneſs, St. Foix gradually mii gled, with his admiration of the 
country, a mention of his affection; and he continued to ſpeak, 
and Blanche to liſten, till the mountains, the woods, and the 
magical illuſions of twilight were remembered no more. 

The ſhadows of evening ſoon ſhifted to the gloom of night, 


which was ſomewhat anticipated by the vapours, that, gathering 


faſt round the mountains, rolled in dark wreathes along their 


des; and the guides propoſed to reſt, till the moon ſhould riſe, 


adding, that they thought a ſtorm was _ As they 
looked round for a ſpot, that might afford fome kind of ſhelter, 
an object was perceived obſcurely through the duſk, on a point 
of rock, a little way down the mountain, which they imagined 
to be a kunter's or a ſhepherd's cabin, and the party, with cau- 


tious ſteps, proceedei towards it. Their labour, however, was 


not rewarded, or their apprehenſions ſoothed ;. for. on reaching 
the abject of their ſearch, they diſcovered a monumental croſs, 
which marked the ſpot to have been polluted by murder. 
The darkneſs would not permit them to read the inſcription; 
but the guides knew this to be a croſs, raiſed to the memory of 
a Count de Beliard, who had been murdered here by a hoard of 
banditti, that had infeſted this part of the Pyrenees, a few 
years before; and the uncommon ſize of the monument ſeemed 
to juſtify the ſuppoſition, that it was erected for a perſon of 
ſome diſtintion. Blanche ſhnddered,. as ſhe liſtened to fone 
horrid particulars of the Count's fate, u hich one of the guides 
related in a low, reſtrained tone, as if the ſ und of his own voice 


_ Frightened him; but, while they liogered at the croſs, attemling 


to his narrative, a flaſh of lightning glanced upon the rocks, 
thunder muttered at a diſtance, and the travellers, now :larmed, 
quitte1 this ſcene of ſolitary horror, in ſearch of ſhelter, 
Having regained their former track, the guides, as they paſt 
ed on, endeavoured to intereſt the Count by various ſtro-es of 
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robbery, and even of murder, which had been perpetrated in the 
very places they muſt unavoidably paſs, with accounts of their 
own dauntleſs courage and wonderful eſcapes. The chief guide, 
or rather he, who was the moſt completely armed, drawing forth 
one of the four piſtols that were tucked into his belt, ſwore, that 
it had ſhot three robbers within the year, He then brandiſhed 
a claſp-knife of enormous length, and was going to recount the 
wonderful execution it had done, when St. Foix, perceiving, 
that Blanche was terrified, interrupted him. The Count, mean- 
while, ſecretly laughing at the terrible hiſtories and extravagant 
boaſtings of the man, reſolved to humour him, and, telling 
Blanche in a whiſper, his deſign, began to recount ſome exploits 
of his own, which infinitely exceeded any related by the guide. 

To theſe ſurpriſing circumſtances he fo artfully gave the col- 
ouring of truth, that the courage of the guides was viſibly af- 
fected by them, who continued filent, long after the Count had 
ceaſed to ſpeak. The loquacity of the chief hero thus laid 
aſleep, the vigilance of his eyes and ears ſeemed more thorough- 
ly awakened, for he liſtened with much appearance of anxiety, 
to the deep thunder, which murmured at intervals, and often 
pauſed, as the breeze, that was now rifing, ruſhed among the 
pines. But, when he made a ſudden halt before a tuft of cork 
trees, that projected over the road, and drew forth a piſtol, be- 
fore he would venture to brave the banditti which might lurk 
behind it, the Count could no longer refrain from laughter, 

Having now, however, arrived at a level ſpot, ſomewhat ſhel- 
tered from the air, by overhanging cliffs and by a wood of larch, 
that roſe over a precipice on the left, and the, guides being yet 
ignorant how far they were from the inn, ti travellers deter- 
mined to reft, till the moon ſhould rife, or the ſtorm diſperſe, 
Blanche, recalled, to a ſenſe of the preſent moment, looked on 
the ſurrounding gloom, with terror ; but giving her hand to St, 
Foix, ſhe alighted, and the whole party entered a kind of cave, 
if ſuch it could be called, which was only a ſhallow cavity, 
formed by the curve of impending rocks. A light being ſtruck, 
a fire was kindled, whoſe blaze zfforied ſome [0-26 of cheers 
fulneſs and no ſmall comfort, for, though the day had been hot, 
the night air of this mountainous * was chilling; a fire 
was partly neceſſaty alſo to keep the wolves, with which 
thoſe wilds were infeſted, 

Proviſions heing ſpread upon a projection of the rock, the 
Count and his family partook of a ſupper, which, in a {cene 
leſs rude, would certainly have becu thought leſs excellent. 
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When the repaſt was finiſhed, St. Foix, impatient for the moon, 
ſauntered along the precipice, to a point, that fronted the eaſt ; 
but all was yet wrapt in gloom, and the ſilence of night was 
broken only by the murmuring of woods, that waved far below, 
or by diſtant thunder, and, now and then, by the faint voices of 
the party he had quitted. He viewed, with emotivuns of awful 
ſublimity, the long volumes of ſulphurous clouds, that floated 
along the upper and middle regions of the air, and the light- 
nings, that flaſhed from them, ſometimes filently, and, at oth- 
ers, followed by ſullen peals of thunder, which the mountains 
feebly prolonged, while the whole horizon, and the abyſs, on 
which he ſtood, were diſcovered in the momentary light. Upon 
the ſucceeding darkneſs, the fire, which had been kindled in the 
| cave, threw a partial gleam, illumining ſome points of the op- 

poſite rocks, and the — of pine woods, that hung beetling 
| * the cliffs below, while their receſſes ſeemed to frown in deeper 

ade. 

St. Foix ſtopped to obſerve the picture, which the party in 
the cave preſented, where the elegant form of Blanche was finely 
contraſted by the majeſtic figure of the Count, who was ſeated 
by her on a rude ſtone, and each was rendered more impreflive 
by the groteſque habits and ſtrong features of the guides and 
other attendants, who were in the back ground of the piece. — 
The effect of the light, too, was intereſting ; on the ſurrounding 
figures it threw a ſtrong, though pale gleam, and glittered on 
their bright arms; while upon the foliage of a gigantic larch, 
that impended its ſhade over the cliff above, appeared a red, 
_ inte deepening almoſt imperceptibly into the blackneſs 
of night. is | f 

While St. Foix contemplated the ſcene, the moon, broad and 
yellow, roſe over the eaſtern ſummits, from among embattled 
clouds, and ſhewed dimly the grandeur of the heavens, the maſs 
of vapours, that rolled half way down the precipice beneath, 
and the doubtful mountains, 


« What dreadful pleaſure ! there to ſland ſublime, 
Like ſhipwreck'd marincr on defſart coaf}, 
And view th* eno:mous waſle of vapour, toſt 


In billows length'ning to th? horizon round! 


From this romantic reverie he was awakened by the voices of 
the guides, repeating his name, which was reverbed from cliff to 


* The Minſtrel. 
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cliff, till an hundred tongues ſeemed to call him; when he ſoon 
quiered tie fears of the Count and the Lady Blanche, by re- 
turning to the cave, As the ſtorm however, ſeemed approaching, 
they did not quit their place of ſhelter ; and the Count ſeated 
between his daughter and St. Foix, endeavoured to divert the 
fears of the former, ar d converſed on ſul jects, relating to the 
natural hiſtory of the ſcene, among » hich they wandered, He 
ſpoke of the mineral and f ſſile ſubſtances, found in the depths 
of theſe mountains, —the veins of marble and granite, with 
which they abounced, the ſtrata of ſhells, diſcovered near their 
ſummits, many thouſand fathom above the level of the fea, and 
at a vaſt diftance from its preſent ſhore ;z—of the tremenduous 
chaſms and caverns of the rocks, the groteſque form of the 
mountains, and the various phznomena, that ſeem to ſtamp upon 
the world the hiſtory of the deluge. From the natural hiſtory 
he deſcended to the mention events and circumſtances, connected 
with the civil ſtory of the Pyrenees; named ſome of the moſt 
remarkable fortreſſes, which France and Spain had erected in the 


paſſes-of theſe mountains; and gave a brief account of ſome cel. 


ebrated ſieges and encounters in early times, when Ambition 
firſt frightened dolitude from theſe her deep receſſes, made her 
mountains, which before had echoed only to the rorrent's roar, 
tremble with the clang of arms, and, when man's firſt footſteps 
in her ſacred haunts had left the print of blood ! 

As Blanche ſat attentive to the narrative, that rendered the 
ſcenes doubly intereſting, and refigned to folemn emotion, while 
ſhe conſidered that ſhe was on the very ground, once polluted 
by theſe events, her reverie was ſuddenly interrupted by a ſound 
that came in the wind. It was the <iſtant bark of a watch dog. 
The travellers liſtened with eager hope, and, as the wind blew 
ſtrqnger, fancied that the found came from no great diſtance; 
and, the guides having little doubt, that it proceeded from the 
inn they-were in ſearch of, the Count determined to purſue his 
way, The moon now afforded a ſtronger, though ſtill an un- 
certain light as ſhe moved among broken clouds: and the tra- 
rellers, led by the ſound, recommenced their journey along the 
brow of the precipice, preceded by a ſingle torch, that now con- 
tended with the moonlight; for the guides, believing they 
ſhould reach the inn ſoon after ſunſer, had neglettec to provide 
more. In filent caution they f llowed the ſound, which was 
heard but at intervals, and which, after ſome time entire] 
ceaſed, The guides endeavonted, however, 10 point their courſe 
to the quarter, whence it had iflued, but the deep roaring of a 
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torrent ſoon ſeized their attention, and pre ſently they came to a 
tremenduous chaſm of the mountain, which ſeemed to forbid all 
further progreſs. Blanche alighted from her mule, as did the 
Count and St. Foix, while the guides traverſed the edge in ſearch 
of a bridge, which, however rude, might convey them to the 
Be, and they, at length, confefled, what the Count had 
begun to ſuſpect, that they had been for ſometime doubtful of 
their way, and were now certain only, that they had loſt it. 
At a little diſtance, was diſcovered a rude and dangerous paſ- 
ſage, formed by an enormous pine, which thrown acroſs the 
chaſm, united the oppoſite precipices, and which had been felled 
probably by the hunter, to facilitate his chace of the izard, or 
the wolf. The whole party, the guides excepted, ſhuddered at 
the proſpect of crofling this alpine bridge, whoſe fides afforded 
no kind of defence, and from which to fall was to die, The 
guides, however, prepared to lead over the mules, while Blanche 
Rood trembling on the brink, and liſtening to the roar of the wa- 
ters, which were ſeen deſcending from rocks above, overhung 
with lofty pines, and thence precipitating themſelves into the 
deep abyſs, where their white ſurges gleamed faintly in the moon. 


light. The poor animals proceeded over this perilous bridge 


with inſtinctive caution, neither frightened by the noiſe of the 
cataract, or deceived by the gloom, which the impending foli. 
age threw athwart their way, It was now, that the ſolitary 
torch, which had been hitherto of little ſervice, was found to be 
an incſtimable treaſure ; and Blanche, terrified, ſhrinking, bat 
endeavouring to recollect all her firmneſs and preſence of mind, 
preceded by her lover and ſupported by her father, followed the 
red gleam of the torch, in ſafety, to the oppoſite cliff. 

As they went on, the heights contracted, and formed a n:rrov 
paſs at the bottom of which, the torrent they had juſt crefled, 
was heard to thunder. But they were again cheered by the oak 
of a dog, keeping watch, perhaps, over the flocks of the moun- 
tains, to protect them from the nightly deſcent of the wolves, 
The ſound was much nearer than betore, and, while they rejciced 
in the hope of ſoon reaching a place of repoſe, a light was ſcen 
to glimmer at a diſtance, It appeared at a height conſiderably 
above the level of * and was loſt and ſeen again, as it 
the waving branches of trees ſometimes excluded and then ad- 
mitted 1ts rays. The guides hallowed with all their ſtrengtb, 
but the ſound of no human voice was heard in return, and, at 
length, as a more effectual means of making themſelves known, 


they fired a piſtol, But, while they liitened in anxious expec- 
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tation, the noiſe of the exploſion was alone heard, echoing among 
the rocks, and it gradnally ſunk into a filence, which no friend- 
ly hint of man diſturbed, The light, however, that had been 
ſeen before, now became plainer, and, ſoon after, voices were 
heard indiſtinctly on the wind; but, upon the guides repeating 
the call, the voices ſuddenly ceaſed, and the light diſappeared, 

The Lady Blanche was now almoſt finking beneath the pref- 
fure of anxiety, fatigue and apprehenſion, and the united efforts 
of the Count and St. Foix could ſcarcely ſupport her ſpirits. 
As they continued to advance, an object was perceived on a 
point of rock above, which the ſtrong rays of the moon then 
falling on it, appeared to he a watch tower. The Count, from 
its ſituation and ſome other circumſtances, had little doubt that 
it was ſuch, and believing, that the light had proceeded from 
thence, he endeavoured to reanimate his daughter's ſpirits by the 
near proſpect of ſhelter and repoſe, which, however rude the ac- 
commodation, a ruined watch tower might afford, 

« Numerous watch towers have been erected among the Py- 
renees,” ſaid the Count, anxious only to call Blanche's atten- 
tion from the ſubje& of her fears; “ and the method by which 
they give intelligence of the approach of the enemy, is, you 
know, by fires, kindled on the Cnncalt of theſe edifices. Sig- 
nals have thus, ſometimes, been communicated from poſt to pnit 
along a frontier line of ſeveral hundred miles in length. Then, 
as occaſion may require, the lurking armies emerge from their 
fortreſſes and the foreſts, and march forth to defend, perhaps, 
the entrance of ſome grand paſs, where, planting them- 
ſelves on the heights, they aſſail their aſtoniſhed enemies, 
who wind along the glen below, with fragments of the ſhat- 
tered cliff, and pour death and defeat upon them. The an- 
cient forts, and watch towers, overlooking the gran] paſſes of 
the Pyrenees, are carefully preſerved ; but ſome of thoſe in in- 
ferior ſtations have been ſuffered to fall into decay, and are now 
frequently converted into the more peaceful habitation - of the 
hunter, or the ſhepherd, who after a day of toil, retires hither, 
and, with his faithful dogs, forgets, near a cheertul bl:ze, the 
labour of the chace, or the .anxiety of collecting his wandering 
flocks, while he is ſheltered from the nightly ſtorm.“ 

% But are they always thus peacefully inhabited?“ ſaid the 
Lady Blanche. 

«, No,” replied the Count, © they are ſometimes the aſylum 
of French and Spaniſh ſmugglers, who erofs the mountains with 
contraband goods from their reſpective countries, and the latter 
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are particular” numerous, 22ainſt whom ſtrong parties of the 
king's troops are ſometimes ſent, But the deſperate reſolution 
of theſe adventurers, who, kngwiog, that, if they ate taken, they 
muſt expiate the breach of the law by the moſt cruel death, tra- 
vel in large parties, well armed, often daunts the courage of the 
ſoldiers, The ſmugglers, who ſcek only ſafety, never engage, 
when they can poſſibly avoid it; the military, alſo, who know, 
that in theſe encounters, danger is certain, and glory almoſt un- 
attainable, are equally reluctant to fight; an engagement, there- 
fore, very ſeldom happens, but, when it does, it never concludes 
till after the moſt deſperate and bloody conflict. You are in- 
attentive, Blanche,” added the Count; “ I have wearied you 
with a dull ſul ject; but ſee, yoader, in the moonlight, is the 
edifice we have been in ſearch of, and we are fortunate to be fo 
near it, before the ſtorm burſts,” 

Blanche, lockirg up, perceived that they were at the foot of 
the cliff, on whoſe ſummit the building ſtood, but no light now 
iſſued from it; the barking of the dog too had, for ſometime, 
ceaſed, and the guides began to doubt, whether this was really 
the object of their ſearch, From the diſtance, at which they 
ſurveyed it, ſhewn impetfect'y by a cloudy moon, it appeared to 
be of more extent than a ſingle watch tower; but the difficulty 
was how to aſcend the height, whoſe abrupt declivities ſeemed 
to afford no kind of path way. | 

While the guides carried forward the torch to examine the 
cliff, the Count, remaining with Blanche and St. Foix at its foot, 
under the ſhadow of the woods, endeavoured again to beguile 

[radted the mind 
of Blanche.; and he then conſulted, apart with St, Foix, whe. 
ther, it would be adviſable, ſhould a path be found, to venture 
to an edifice, which might poſb\-ly harbour banditti. They con- 
ſi eted, that their own party was not ſmall, and that ſeveral of 
them were well armed; and, after envmeratirg the daugers, to 
be ircurred by paſſing the night in the open wild, expoſed, per- 
haps, to the effects of a thunder ſtorm, there remained not a doubt, 
thai they ought to end eavour to obtain admittance to the ꝛdi- 
fice ahove, at any hazard reſfecting the inhabitants it might 
harbour ; but the darkneſs and the dead filence, that furround- 
ed ir, appeared to contradict the probability of its being in- 
habited at all. | 

A ſhout from the guides arouſed their attention, after which, 
in a few minutes, one of the Count's ſervants returned with in— 
teh:igence, taut a path was found, and they immediately hafleke 
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ed to join the guides, when they all aſcended a little winding 
way cut in the rock among thickets of dwarf wood, and, after 


much toil and ſome danger, reached the ſummit, where feveral 


tuined towers, ſurrounded by a maſſy wall, roſe to their view, 
— illumined by the moonlight. The ſpace around the. 
uilding was ſilent, and apparently forſaken, but the Count was 
cautious ; „ Step ſofily,” ſaid he, in a low voice, “ while we 
reconnoitre the edifice,” 
Having proceeded ſilently along for ſome paces, they topped 
at a gate, whoſe portals were terrible even in ruins, and, after a 
moment's heſitation, paſſed on to the court of entrance, but 
pauſed again at the head of a terrace, which, branching from it, 
ran along the brow of a precipice, Over this, roſe the main 
body of the edifice, which was now ſeen to be, not a watch tower, 
but one of thoſe ancient fortreſſes, that, from age and negleR, had 
fallen to decay. Many parts of it, however, appeared to he tilt 
eutire ; it was built of grey ſtone, in the heavy Saxon-gothic ſty le, 
with enormous round towers, buttreſſes of proportionable ſtrength, 
and the arch of the large gate, which ſeemed to open into the 
hall of the fabric, was round, as was that of a window above. 
The air of ſolemnity, which muſt ſo ſtrongly have characterized 
the pile even in the days of its early ftrength, was now conſid- 
erably heightened by its ſhattered battlements and half demoliſh- 
ed walls, and by the huge maſſes of ruin, ſcattered in its wide 
area, now ſilent and graſs grown, In this court of entrance ſtood 
the gigantic remains of an oak, that ſeemed to have flouriſhed 
and decaved with the building, which it ſtill appeared frowning- 
ly to protect by the few remaining branches, leafleſs and moſs 
grown, that crowned its trunk, and whoſe wide extent teld how 
enormous the tree had been in a former age. This fortreſs was 
evidently once of great ſtrength, and, from its ſituation on a point 
of rock, impending over a deep glen, had been of great power 
to annoy, as well as to reſiſt; the Count, therefore, as he ſtood 
ſurveying it, was ſomewhat ſurpriſed, that it had been ſuffered, 
ancient as it was, to fink into ruias, and its preſent lonely and 
deſerted air excited in his breaſt emotions of melancholy awe. 
While he in*ulged, for a moment, theſe emotions, he, thought 
he heard a ſ und of remote voices ſteal upon the ſtillneſs, from 
within the buil ing, the front of which he again ſurveyed with 
ſcrutinizing eves, but yer no light was viſible, He now deter- 
mined to walk tound the fort, to that remote part of it, „hence 
he thought the voices had ariſen, that he might examine whe- 


ther any light could be diſcerned there, before he ventured i 
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knock at the gate; for this purpoſe, he entered upon the ter- 
race, Where the remains of cannon were yet apparent in the 
thick walls, but he had not proceeded many paces when his 
Nepg were ſnddenly arreſted by the loud barking of a dog with- 
in, and which he fancied to be the ſame, whoſe voice had been 
the means of bringing the travellers thither. It now appeared 
certain, that the place was inhabited, and the Count returned to 
conſult again with St. Foix, whether he ſhould try to obtain 
admittance, for its wild aſpect had ſomewhat ſhaken his former 
reſolution ; but, after a ſecond conſultation, he ſubmitted to 
the conſiderations, which before determined tum, and which 
were ſtrengthened by the diſcovery of the dog, that guarded the 
fort, as well as by the ſtillneſs that pervaded it. He therefore, 
ordered one of his ſervants to knock at the gate, who was ad- 
vancing to obey him, when a light appeared through the loop 
hole of one of the towers, and the Count called loudly, but, re- 
cciving no anſwer, he went upto the gate himſelf, and ſtruck up- 
on it with an iron pointed pole, which had aſſiſted him to climb 
the ſteep. When the echoes had ceaſed, that this blow had 
awakened the revewed barking, and there were now more than 
one dog, —was the only ſound, that was heard. The Count 
itepped back, a few paces, to obſerve whether the light was in the 
tower, and, perceiving, that it was gone, he returned to the por- 
tal, and had lifted the pole to firike again, when again he fan- 
cied he heart the murmur of voices within, and pauſed to liſten, 
He was confirmed in the ſuppoſition, but they were too remote, 
to be heard otherwiſe than in a murmur, and the Count now let 
the pole fall heavily vpon the gate; when almoſt immediately a 
profound filence followed, It was apparent, that the people within 
had heard the ſound, and their caution in admitting ſtrangers 
gave him a favourable opinion of them, © They are either 
hunters or ſhepherds,” ſaid he “ who like ourſelves, have proba- 
bly ſought ſhelter from the night within theſe walls, and are 
tearfu] of atminiug ſtrangers, leſt they ſhould prove robbers. 1 
will endeavour toſtemove their fears. So ſaying, he called aloud, 
« We are friends, who aſk ſhelter from the night.” In a few 
moments, ſteps were heard within, which approached, and 2 
voice then inquired « Who calls?“ „ Friends,” repeated 
the Count; “ open the gates and you ſhall know more,” Strong 
bolts were now heard to be undrawn, and a man, armed with a 
hunting ſpear, appeared. © What is it you want at this hour?“ 
faid he, The Count beckoned his attendants, and then anſwered, 
that he wiſhed to inquire the way to the neareſt cabin. Are 
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you fo little acquainted with theſe mountains,” ſaid the man, a8 
not to know, that there is none, within ſeveral leagues? I can- 
not ſhew you the way; you muſt ſeek it—there is a moon.“ 
Saying this, he was cloſing the gate, and the Count was turning 
away, half diſappointed and half afraid, when another voice was 
heard from above, and, on looking up, he ſaw a light, and a 
man's face, at the grate of the portal. Stay, friend, you have 
loft your way?“ ſaid the voice.“ You are huaters, ] ſuppoſe, 
like ourſelves: I will be with you preſently.” The voice ceaſed, 
and the light diſappeared. Blanche had heen alarmed by the 
appearance of the man, who had opened the gate, and ſhe now 
entreated her father to quit the place; but the Count had ob- 
ferved the hunter's ſpear, which he carried ; and the words from 
the tower encouraged him to await the event. The gate was 
ſoon opened, and feveral men in hunters' habits, who had heard 
above what had paſſed below, appeared, and, having liſtened 
ſometime to the Count, told him he was welcome to reſt there 
for the night, They then preſſed him with much courteſy, to 
enter, and to partake of ſuch fare as they were about to fit down 
to, The Count, who had obſerved them attentively while they 
ſpoke, was cautious, and ſomewhat ſuſpicious ; but he was alſo 
weary, fearful of the approaching ſtorm, and of encountering al- 
pine heights in the obſcurity of night ; being likewiſe ſomewhat 
confident in the ſtrength and number of his attendants, he, after 
ſome further conſideration, determined to accept the invitation. 
With this reſolution he called his fervants, who, advancing round 
the tower, behind which ſome of thein had filently liſtened to 
this conference, followed their Lord, the Lady Blanche, and St. 
Foix into the fortreſs. The ftrargers led them on to a large and 
rude hall, partially feen by a fire, that blazed at its extremity, 
round which four men, in the hunter's drefs, were ſeated, and on 
the hearth were ſeveral dogs ſtretched in fleep. In the middle of 
the hall ſtood a large table, and over the fire ſome part of an 
animal was boiling. As the Count approached, the men aroſe, 
and the dogs, half raiſing themſelves, looked fiercely at the ſtrau- 
gers, but, on hearing their maſters” voices, kept their poſtures on 
ihe hearth, 

Blanche looked round this gloomy and ſpacious hall ; then at. 
the men, and to her father, who, ſiniling cheerfully at her, ad- 
drefled himfelf to the hunters, © This is an hoſpitable hearth,“ 
ſaid he, © the blaze of a fire is reviving after having wandered 
ſo long in theſe dreary wilds. Your dogs are tired; what ſuc- 
ceſs have you had ?!“ „ Such as we uſually have,” replied one 
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of the men, who had been ſeate! in the hall, « we kill our game 
with tolerable certainty,”” * Theſe are fellow hunters,” ſaid one 
of the men who had brought the Count hither, © that have loſt 


their way, and I have told them there is room enough in the fort 


for us all.” „Very true, very true” replied his companion, 
« What luck have you had in the chace, brothers? We have 
killed two 1zards, and that you will ſay is pretty well.“ „ You 
miſtake, friend,” ſaid the Count, “ue are not hunters, but tra- 
vellers ; but, if you will admit us to hunters' fare, we ſhall be 
well contented, and will repay your kindneſs,” „Sit down then, 
brother,” ſaid one of the men: © Jacques, lay more fuel on the 
fire, the kid will ſoon be ready; bring a ſeat for the lady too. 
Mamfelle, will you taſte our brandy ? it is true Barcelona, and 
as bright as ever flowed from a keg.” Blanche timidly ſmiled, 
and was going to refuſe, when her father prevented her, by taking, 
with a good humoured air, the glaſs offered to his daughter; and 
Monſ. St. Foix, u was ſeated next her, preſſed her hand, and 
gave her an encourzging look, but her attention was engaged by 
2 man, who fat filently by the fire, obſerving St. Foix, with 
leady and earneſt eye. 

« You Icad a jolly life here,” ſaid the Count, © The life of 
a hunter is a pleaſant and a healthy one; and the repoſe is ſweet, 
which ſucceeds to your labour,” | 

« Yes,” replied one of his hoſts, © our life is pleaſant enough. 
We live here only during the ſummer, and autumnal months ; 
in winter, the place is dreary, and the'ſwoln torrents, that deſcend, 
from the heights, put a ſtop to the chace.“ 

„Mis a life of liberty and enjoyment,” ſaid the Count: “1 
ſhould like to paſs a month in your way very well.” 
„We find employment for our guns too,” ſaid a man who 
ſtood behind the Count: © here are plenty of birds, of deli. 
cious flavour, that jeed upon the wild thyme and herbs, that 
grow in the vallies. Now 1 think of it, there is a brace of 
birds hung up in the ſtone gallery; go fetch them, Jacques, 
we will have them dreſſod.“ | 

The Count now made 16quiry, concerning the method of pur- 
ſuing the chace among the rocks and precipices of theſe romantic 
regions, and was liſtening to a curious detail, when a horn was 
ſounded at the gate. Blanche locked timidly at her father, who 
continued to converte on the ſubj-& of the chace, but whoſe 
countenance was ſomewhat expieſſive of anxiety, and who often 
turned his eyes towards that part of the hall neareſt the gate. 


The horn ſounded again, and a loud halloo ſucceeded, “ "Theſe 
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are ſore of our companions, returned from their day's labour, 
ſaid a man, going lazily from his ſeat towards the gate; and in 
a few minutes, two men appeared, each with a gun ever his ſhoul- 
der, and piſtols in his belt. What cheer, my lads ? what 
cheer ?“ ſaid they, as they approached, © What luck?“ return- 
ed their companions : „ have you brought home your ſupper ? 
You ſhall have none elſe,” 

% Hah ! who the devil have you brought home?“ ſaid they 
in bad Spaniſh, on perceiving the Count's party, „ are they 
from France, or Spain ?—where did you meet with them ?” 

„They met with us, and a merry meeting too,” replied his 
companion aloud in good French. © This chevalier, and his 
party, had loft their way, and aſked a night's lodging in the 
fort.” The others made no reply, but threw down a kind of 
knapſack, and drew forth ſeveral brace of birds, The bag 
ſounded heavily as it fell to the ground, and the glitter of 
ſome bright metal within, glanced on the eye of the Count, 
who now ſurveyed, with a more inquiring look, the man that held 
the knapſack. He was a tali robuſt figure, of a hard connten- 
ance, and had ſhort black hair, curling in his neck. Inſtead of 
the hunter's dreſs, he wore a faded military uniform; ſandals 
were laced on his broad legs, and a kind of ſhort trowſers hung 
from his waiſt, Oa his head be wore a leathern cap, ſome- 
what reſembling in ſhape an ancient Roman helmet; but the 
brows that ſcowle beneath it, would have characterized thoſe 
of the barbarians, who conquered Rome, rather than thoſe of a 
Roman ſoldier, The Count, at length, turned away his eyes, 
and remained filent and thoughtful, till, again raifing them, he 
perceived a figure ſtanding in an obſcure part of the hall, fixed 
in attentive.g.ze on St. Foix, who was converſing with Blanche, 
and Gid not obſerve this ; but the Count, ſoon after, ſaw the 
ſame man, looking over the ſhoulder of the ſoldier as atten- 
tively at himſelf, He withirew his eye, when that of the 
Count met it, who felt miitrutt gathering faſt upon his mind, 
but feared to betray it in his countenance, and, forcing his fea- 
tures to aſſume a ſinile, add reſſed Blanche on ſome indifferent 
ſubject. When he again looked round, he perceived, that the 
ſeluier and his companion were gone, 

The man, who was called Jacques, now returned from the 
ſtone gallery, © A fire is lighted there,” ſaid he, “ and the 
birds are dreiling ; the table too is ſpread there, for that place 
is warmer than this,” : 

His companions approved of the removal, and invited their 


gnefis 10 follow to the gallery, of whom Blanche appeared diſ- 
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treſſed, and remained ſeated, an] St, Foix looked at the Count, 
who ſaid, he preferred the comfortable blaze of the fire he was 
then near. The hunters, however, commended the warmth of 
the other apartment, and preſſed his removal with fuch ſeeming 
courteſy, that the Count, half doubtirig, and half fearful of be. 
tray ing his doubts, conſented to go. The long and rainous paſ- 
ſages, through which they went, ſomewhat daunted him, but 
the thunder, which now burſt in loud peals above, made it 
dangerous to quit this place of ſhelter, and he forbore to pro- 
voke his conductors by ſhewing that he diftraſted them. 'The 
hunters led the way, with a lamp; the Count and St. Foix, 
who wiſhed to pleaſe their hoſts by ſome inſtances of familiari- 
ty, carried each a ſeat, and Blanche followed, with faltering 
ſteps. As ſhe paſſed on, part of her dreſs caught on a nail in 
the wall, and, while ſhe ſtopped, ſomewhat too ſcrupulouſly, 10 
diſengage it, the Count, who was talking to St. Foix, and nei- 
ther of whom obſerved the circumſtance, followed their con- 
ductor round an abrupt angle of the paſſage, and Blanche was 
left behind in darkneſs. The thunder prevented them f:om 
hearing her call, but, having diſengaged her dreſs, ſhe quickly 


followed, as ſhe thought, the way they had tiken, A light that 


glimmered at a diftance, confirmed this belief, and ſhe proceed. 
ed towards an open door, whence it iſſued, conjecturing the 
room beyond to be the ſtone gallery the men had ſpoken of, 
Hearing voices as ſhe advanced, ſhe pauſed within a few pa- 
ces of the chamber, that ſhe, might be certain whether ſhe was 
right, and from thence, by the light of a lamp, that hung from 
the ceiling, obſerved four men, ſeated round a table, over which 
they leaned in apparent conſultation, In ore of them ſhe diſ- 
. tinguiſhed the features of him, whom ſhe had oh ſerved, gazing 
at St. Foix, with ſuch deep attention; and who was now ſpeak- 
ing in an earneſt, though reſtrained voice, till, one of his compan- 
ions ſeeming to oppoſe him, they ſpoke together in a loud and 
harſher tone. Blanche, alarmed by perceiving, thut neither her 
father, or St. Foix were there, and terrified at the fierce counte- 
nances and manners of theſe men, was turning haſtily from the 
chamber, to purſue her ſearch of the gallery, when ſhe heard one 
of the men ſay : | 

Let all diſpute end here. Who talks of danger? Follow 
my advice, and there will be none—ſecure enn, and the reſt 
are an eaſy prey.“ Blanche, ſtruck with theſe words, pauſed a 
mo'nent, to hear more, © There is nothing to be got hy the 
reſt,” ſaid one of his companjons, © 1 am never for blood when 
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I can help it— diſpatch the two others, and our buſineſs is done, 
the reſt may go.“ 
« May they ſo,” exclaimed the firſt ruffian, with a tremendu- 


ous oath—* What ! to tell how we have diſpoſed of their maſ- 


ters, and to ſend the kings troops to drag us to the wheel ! You 
was always a choice adviſer—I warrant we have not yet forgot 
St, Thomas's eve laſt year.“ | 

Blanche's heart now ſunk with horror, Her firt impulſe 
was to retreat from the door, hut, when ſhe would have gone, 
her trembling frame refuſed to ſupport her, and having tottered 
a few paces, to a more obſcure part of the paſſige, ſhe was com- 


pelled to liftea to the dreadful councils of thoſe, who ſhe was ne 
longer ſuffered to doubt, were banditti. In the next moment, ſhe . 


heard che following words, Why you would not murder the 
whole gang? 

« I warrant our lives are as good as theirs,” replied his com- 
rade. It we don't kill them they will hang us: better they 
ſhould die than we be hanged.” 

« Better, better,” cried his comrades. 

« To commit murder is a hopeful way of eſcaping the gal- 
lows !”” ſaid the firſt rufſian—“ many an honeſt fellow-has run 
his head into the nooſe that way, though.“ * here was a pauſe 
of ſome momerts, during which they appeared to be conſidering. 

. « Chnfound thoſe fellows,” exclaimed one of the robbers im- 
patiently, „they ought to have been here by this time; they 
will come back preſently with the old ſtory, and no booty: if 
they were here, our buſineſs would be plain and eaſy, I fee we 
ſhall not be able to do the buſineſs to night, for our numbers 
are not equal to the enemy, and in the morning they will be for 
marching off, and how can we detain them without force?“ 

© T have been thinking of a ſcheme, that will do,“ ſaid one 
of his comrades ; „ if we can diſpatch the two chevaliers ſilent- 
ly, it will be eaſy to maſter the reſt,” 

That's a plauſible ſcheme, in good faith,” ſaid another with 
a ſmile of ſcorn—“ If I. can eat my way through the priſon 
wall, I ſhall be at liberty How can we diſpatch them /#/extly #*? 

« By poiſon,” replied his companions, 

« Well ſaid ; that will do,“ ſaid the ſecond ruffian, © that 
will give a lingering death too, and ſatisfy my revenge. Theſe 
barons ſhall take care how they again tempt our vengeance.” 

«I knew the ſon, the moment I ſaw him,“ ſaid the man, 
whom Blanche had obſerved gazing on St. Foix, “though he 
does not know me; the father I had almoR forgotten.“ 
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« Well, you may ſay what you will,” ſaid the third ruſfian, 
« but I don't believe he is the Baron, and I am as likely to 
know as any of you, for I was one of them, that attacked him, 
with our brave lads, that ſuffered.” 

« And was got I another?“ ſaid the firſt ruffian, „“I tell you 
he is the Baron; but what does it figaify whether he is or not? 
ſhall we let all this booty go out of our hands ? It 1s rot often 
we have ſuch luck as this. While we run the chance of the 
wheel for ſmuggling a few pounds of tobacco, to cheat the king's 
manufactory, and of breaking our necks down the precipices in 
the chace of our food; and, now and then, rob a brother ſmug- 


gler, or a ſtraggling pilgrim, of what ſcarcely repays us the po]. 


der we fire at them, ſhall we let ſuch a prize as this go? Why 
they have enough about them to keep us for ——“ 

am not for that, I am not for that,” replied the third roh. 
ber, c let us make the moſt of them: only, if this is the Baron, 
I ſhould like to have a flaſh the more at him, for the ſake of 
our brave comrades, that he brought to the gallows.” 

« Aye, aye, flaſh as much as you will,” rejoined the firſt man, 
„But I tell you the Baron is a taller man.” 

« Confound your quibbling, iaid the ſecond ruffian, “ ſhall we 
let them go or not? If we ſtay here much longer, they will 
take the hint, and march off without our leave, Let them be who 
they will, they are rich, or why all thoſe ſervants? Did you ſee 
the ring, he, you call the Baron, had on his finger ?—it was 
diamond; but he has not got it on now: he ſaw me looking 
at ii, I warrant, and took it off.” 

«Aye, and then there is the picture; did you ſee that? She 
has not taken that off,“ obſerved the firſt rufftan, it hangs at her 
neck; if it had not ſparkled ſo, I ſhould not have fonnd it out, 
for it was almoſt hid by her dreſs ; thoſe are diamonds too, and 
— — many of them there muſt be, to go round ſuch a large 

icture.“ a 
Fe But how are we to manage this buſineſs?” ſaid the ſecond 
ruffian: „let us talk of that, tuere is no fear of there being booty 
eno gh, but how ire we to ſecure it!“ | 

« Ave, ue,“ faid his comratles, © let us talk of that, and 
remeinher no time is to be loft,” 

©] an fill for poiſon,” obſerved the thir“, „ but confider 
their number; why there are nie vr ton of them, 31d armed 
too; when I faw fo many at the gate, I was not for letting 
—them in, vou know, nor you either,” i 

« ] thought they might be ſome of our enemies, replied the 
ſecond, 4 1 did not ſo much mind numbers.“ 
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« Bat you muſt mind them now,” rejoined his comrade, c op 
it will be worſe for you. We are not more than fix, and how 
can we maſter ten by open force? I tell you we muſt give ſome 
of them a doſe, and the reſt may then be managed,” 

« Iii tell you a better way,” rejoined the other impatiently, 
« draw cloſer,” 

Blanche, who had liſtened to this converſation, in an agony, 


which it would be impoſſi le to deſcribe, could no longer diſ- 


tinguiſh what was ſaid, tor the rufſiaus now ſpoke in lowered 
voices; but the hope, that ſhe might ſave her friends from the 
plot, if ſhe could find her way quickly to them, ſuddenly reani- 
mated her ſpirits, and lent her ſtrength enough to turn her ſteps 
in ſearch of the gallery, Terror, howerer, and darkneſs con- 
ſpired zgainſt her, and, having moved a few yards, the feeble 
light, that iſſued from the chamber, no longer even contended 
with the gloom, and, her foot ſtumbling over a ſtep that croſſed 


the paſſ ge, ſhe fell to the ground. 


The noiſe ſtartled the banditti, who became ſuddenly fil-nt, 


and then all ruſhed to the paſſage, to examine whether any per- 
ſon was there, who wight have overheard their councils, Blanche 
ſaw them approaching, and perceived their fierce and eager looks: 
but, before ſhe could raiſe herſelf, they ſiſcovered and ſeized her, 
and, as they_dragged her towards the chamber they had quitted, 
ber ſcreams drew from them horrible threatenings. 

Having reached th room, they began to conſult what they 


hould do with her. Let us firſt know what ſhe has heard,” ſaid 


the chief robber. How long have you been in the paſſage, lady, 
and what brought you there?“ 
« Let us firſt ſecure that picture,“ ſaid one of his comrades, 


approaching the trea.bling Blanche. © Fair lady, by your leave 


that picture is mine; come, ſurtender it, or I ſhall ſeize it.“ 
Blanche, entreating their mercy, immediately gave up the 
nigiature, while another f the ruffiaus fiercely interrogated her, 
Oncerning what ſhe had overheard of their converſation, when, 
her he's and terror tuo plaialy telling whit her tongue feared 


to confeſs, the ruffians lo-ked exprefiively upon one another, and. 


eo of them withdrew to a remote part of the room, as if to 
conſult further. 


« Theſe are diamonds by St. Peter!“ exchimed the fellow, 


Wo had been exami:ing the miniature, “ and here is a very pret- 
y picture too, faith; as handſome a young chevalier, as you 
ould wiſh to ſee by a ſfamner's fur, Lady, tuis is your ſpouſe, 
L watranty for it is the ſpark, that was in your company juſt now.“ 
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Blanche, fioking with terror, conjured him to have pity on 
her, and, delivering him her purſe, promiſed to ſay nothing ot 
what had paſſed, if he would ſuſfer her to return to her friends, 

He ſmiled ironically, and was going to reply, when his atten- 
tention was called off by a diſtant noiſe; and, while he liſtened, 
he graſped the arm of Blanche more firmly, as if he feared the 
would eſcape from him, and ſhe again ſhrieked for help. 

The approaching ſounds called the ruffiins from the other 
part of the chamber. © We are betrayed.“ ſaid they; © but 
let us liſten a moment, perhaps it is only our comrades come in 
from the mountains, and if ſo, our work is ſure ; litten!“ 

A diſtant diſcharge of ſhot confirmed this ſuppoſition for a 
moment, but, in the next, the former ſounds drawing nearer, 
the claſhing of ſwords, mingled with voices of loud contention, 
and with heavy groans, were diſtinguiſhed in the avenue leading 
to the chamber. While the ruffians prepared their arms, they 
heard themſelves called by ſome of their comrades afar off, and 
then a ſhrill horn was ſounded without the fortreſs, a fignal, it 
appeared, they too well underſtood ; for three of them, leaving 
the Lady Blanche to the care of the fourth, inſtantly ruſhed from 
the chamber, 

While Blanche, trembling, and nearly fainting, was ſupplicat- 
ing for releaſe, ſhe heard amid the tumult, that approached, the 
voice of St. Foix, and ſhe had ſcarcely renewed her ſhriek, when 
the door of the room was thrown open, and he appeared, much 
disfigured with blood, and purſued by ſeveral ruffians. Blanche 
neither ſaw or heard any more; her head ſwam, her fight failed, 


and ſhe became ſenſeleſs in the arms of the robber, who had 


detained her. 

When ſhe recovered, ſhe perceived, by the gloomy light, that 
trembled round her, that ſhe was in the ſame chamber, but nei— 
ther the Count, St. Foix or any other perion appeared, and ſhe 
continued for ſometime entirely ſtill, and nearly in a ſtate ef 
ſtupefaction. But, the dreadful images of the paſt returning, ſte 
endeavoured to raiſe herſelf, that ſhe might ſeek her friends, when 
a ſallen groan, at a little diſtance, reminded her of St. Foix, and 
of the condition, in which ſhe had ſeen him enter this room; 


then, ſtarting from the floor, by a ſudden effort of horror 


ſhe advanced to the plice whence the ſound had proceedec 
he e a body was lying ſtretched upon the pavement, and where 
by the giimmering light of a lamp, ſhe diſcovered the pale and 
disfigured countenance of St. Foix. Her horrors, at that mo 
ment, may be eaſtly imagined, He was ſpeechleſs 3” his eyti 
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were half cloſed, and, on the hand, which ſhe graſped in the ag- 
+ | ony of deſpair, cold damps had ſettled, While ſhe vainly re- 
peated his name, and called for uſſiſtance, ſteps approached, and 
a perſon entered the chamber, who, ſhe ſoon perceived was not 
the Count, her father ; but, what was her aftoniſhment, when ſup- 
plicating him to give his aſſiſtance to St. Foix, ſhe diſcovered 
Ludovico! He ſcarcely pauſed to recogniſe her, but immediate 
ly bound up the wounds of the Chevalier, and, perceiving, thit 
he had fainted probably from loſs of blood, ran for water; but 
he had been abſent only a few moments, when Blanche heard 
other ſteps approaching, and, while ſhe was almoſt frantic with 
apprehenſion of the ruffians, the light of a torch flaſhed upon the 
walls, and then, Count De Villefort appeared, with an affright« 
ed countenance, and breathleſs with 1mpatience, calling upon 
his daughter. At the ſound of his voice, ſhe roſe, and ran 
to his arms, while he, letting fall the bloody ſword he held, preſi- 
ed her to his boſom in a tranſport of gratitude and joy, and 
then haſtily inquired for dt. Foix, who now gave ſome figns of 
„life. Ludovico ſoon after returning with water and brandy, the 
former was applied to his lips, and the latter to his temples and 
hands, and Blanche, at length, ſaw him uncloſe his eyes, and 


— rY * 


occaſion, was interrupted by new alarms, when Ludovico ſaid 
it would be neceſſary to remove Monf, St. Foix immediately, 
and added, „ The banditti, that are out, my Lord, were expect- 
ed home, an hour ago, and they will certainly find us, if we de- 
% hy. That ſhrill horn, they know, is never founded by their 
comrades but on moſt deſperate occaſions, and it echoes among 
the mountains for many leagues round. I have known them 
brought home hy its ſound even from the Pied de Melicant. Is 
any body ſtanding watch at the great gate, my Lord ?” 

he Nobody, replied the Count; © the reſt of my 
off now ſcattered about I ſcarcely know where. 
del collect them together, and look out yourſelf, and þften if you 
hear the feet of mules.” : 

br Ludovico then hurried away, and the Count coffulted as to 
the means of removing St. Foix, who could not have borne the 


5 motion of a mule, even if his ſtrength would have ſupported him 
„in the ſaddle, 

1 While the Count was telling, that the banditti, whom they 
nd] bad found in the fort, were ſecured in the dungeon, Blanche ob- 
% ſerved that he was himſelf wounded, and that his left arm was 
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then heard him inquire for her; but the joy ſhe felt, on this 
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entirely uſeleſs ; but he ſmiled at her anxiety, aſſuring het the 


wound was trifling. 

The Count's ſervants, except two who kept watch at the gate, 
now appeared, and, ſoon after, Ludovico. “I think I hear mules 
coming along the glen, my Lord,” ſaid he, “ but the roaring of 
the torrent below will not let me be certain; however, I have 
brought what will ſerve the Chevalier,” he added, ſhewing a 
bear's ſkin faſtened to a couple of long poles, which had been 
adapted for the purpoſe of bringing home ſuch of the banditti 
as happened to be wounded in their encounters. Ludovico ſpread 
it on the ground, and, placing the ſkins of ſeveral goats upon it, 
made a kind of bed, into which the Chevalier, who was howe« 
ver now much revived, was gently lifted ; and, the poles being 
raiſed upon the ſhoulders of the guides, whoſe footing among 
theſe ſteeps could beſt be depended upon, he was borne along 
with an eaſy motion, Some of the Count's ſervants were alſo 
wounded—but not materially, and, their wounds being bound 
up, they now followed to the great gate, As they paſſed along 
the hall, a loud tumult was heard at ſome diſtance, and Blanche 
was terrified, It is only thoſe villains in the dungeon, my 
Lady.“ faid Ludovico. © They ſeem to be burſting it open,“ 
faid the Count. No, my Lord,” replied Ludovico, “ it has 
an iron door; we have nothing to fear from them; but let me 
go firſt, and look out from the rampart.” | 

They quickly followed him, and found their mules browſing 
before the gates, where the party liſtened anxiouſly, but heard 
no found, except that of the torrent below and of the early 
breeze, ſighing among the branches of the old oak, that grew in 
the court; and they were now glad to perceive the firſt tints of 
dawnover the mountain tops. When they had mounted their mules, 
Ludovico undertaking to be their guide, led them by an eaſiet 
path, than that by which they had formerly aſcended, into the 
glen, & We muſt avoid that valley to the eaſt, my Lord,” faid 
he, or we may meet the banditti ; they went out that way in the 
morning.“ . 

The travellers, ſoon after, quitted this glen, and found them- 
| elves in a narrow valley that ſtretched towards the north-weſt, 
The morning light upon the mountains now ſtrengthened falt, 
and gradually diſcovered the green hillocks, that ſkirted the 
winding feet of the cliffs, tufted with cork tree, and ever-green 
oak. be thunder clouds being diſperſed, had left the ſky per- 
fectly ſerene, and Blanche wzs revived by the freſh breeze, and 
by the view of verdure, which, the late rain had brightened. 
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Soon after, the ſun aroſe, when the dripping rocks, with the 
ſhrubs that fringed their ſummits, and many a turfy ſlope be- 
low, ſparkled in his rays. A wreath of miſt was ſeen, floating 
along the extremity of the valley, but the gale bore it before the 
travellers, and the ſunbeams gradually drew it up towards the 
ſummit of the mountains. 'They had proceeded about a league, 
when St. Foix having complained of extreme faintneſs, they 
ſtopped to give him refreſhment, and, that the men who bore 
him, might reſt, Ludovico had brought from the fort ſome 
flaſks of rich Spaniſh wine, which now proved a reviving cor- 
dial not only to St. Foix but to the whole party, though to him 
it gave only temporary relief, for it fed the fever that burned in 
his veins, and he could neither diſguiſe in his countenance the 
anguiſh he ſuffered, or ſuppreſs the wiſh, that he was arrived at 
the inn, where they had deſigned to paſs the preceding night, 

While they thus repoſed themſelves under the ſhade of the 
dark green pines, the Count defired Ludovico to explain ſnort- 
ly, by what means he had diſappeared from the north apartment, 
how he came into the hands of the banditti, and how he had 
contributed ſo eſſentially to ſerve him, and his family, for to 
him he juſtly attributed their preſent deliverance. Ludovico 
was going to obey him, when ſuddenly they heard the echo of a 
piſtol-ſhot, from tue way they had paſſed, and they roſe in a- 
larm, haſtily to purſue their route, 


CHAP. III. 
Ah why did fate his ſteps decoy 
In flormy paths to roam, 


Remote from all congenial joy l“ 
BeATTIE. 


Emry, meanwhile, was till ſuffering anxiety as to the fate 
of Valancourt ; but Thereſa, having, at length, found a perſon, 
whom ſhe could entruſt on her errand to the ſteward, informed 
her, that the meſſenger would return on the following day; and 
Emily promiſed to be at the cottage, Thereſa being too lame to 
attend her, 

Ia the evening, therefore, Emily ſet out alone for the cottage, 
with a melancholy foreboding, concerning Valancourt, while, 
perhaps, the gloom of the hour might contribute to depreſs her 
ſpirits, It was a grey autumnal evening towards the cloſe of the 
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ſeaſon ; heavy miſts partially obſcured the mountains, and a chill. 
ing breeze, that fighed among the becch woods, ſtrewed her path 
with ſome of their laſt yellow leaves, 'Fheſe circling in the blaſt 
and foretelling the death of the year, gave an image of deſolation 
to her mind, and, in her fancy, ſeemed to announce the death of 
Valancourt. Of this ſhe had, indeed, more than once fo ſtrong 
a piefentiiment, that ſhe was on the point of returning home, feel. 
ing herſelf unequal to an encounter with the certainty ſhe anti- 
cipared, hut, contending with her emotions, ſhe ſo far command- 
ed them, as to be able to proceed, 

While ſhe walked mournfully on, gazing on the long volumes 


of vapour, that poured upon the ſky, and watching the ſwallows 


toſſed along the wind, now diſappearing among tempeſtuous 
clouds, and then emerging for a moment, in circles upon the 
calmer air, the afflictions and viciſſitudes of her late life ſeemed 
pourtrayed in theſe fleeting images; —thus had ſhe been toffed 
upon the flormy ſeaot misfortune for the laſt year, with but ſhort 
intervals of peace, if peace that could be called, which was only 
the delay of evils. And now, when ſhe had eſcaped from fo 
many dangers, was become independent of the will of thoſe, 
who had opprefied her, and found herſelf miſtreſs cf a large for- 
tune, now, when ſhe might reaſonably have expected huppineſs, 
ſne perceived that ſhe was as diſtant from it as ever, She would 
have accuſe} herſelf of weakneſs and ingratitude in thus ſuſfer. 
ing a ſenſe of the various bleſſings ſhe pi ſſeſſed to be overcome 
by that of a fingle misfortune, had this misfortune affected her— 
ſelf alone; but, when ſhe had wept fur Valancourt even as liv- 
ing, tears of compaſſion had mingled with thoſe of regret, and 
white ſhe lamented a human being degraded to vice, and conſe— 

uently to miſery, reaſon and humanity claimed theſe tears, and 
— had not yet taught her to ſeparate them from thoſe of 
love; in the preſent moments, however, it was not the certainty 
of his guilt, but the apprehenſion of his death (of a death alſo, to 
which ſhe herſelf, howeyer innocently, appeared to have been in 
ſome degree in{trumental) that oppreſſed her. This fear incree(- 
ed, as the means of certainty concerning it approached ; and, 
when ſhe came within view of Thereſa's cottage, ſhe was fo 
much diſordered, and her reſolution failed her fo entirely, that, 
unable to proceed, ſhe reſted on a bank, beſide her path; where, 
as ſhe ſat, the wind that groaned ſullenly among the lof:y branches 
above, ſeeme to her melancholy imagination to bear the ſounds 
of diſtant lamentation, and, in the pauſes of the gult, ſhe ſtill fan- 
cied, ſhe heard the feeble and far off notes of diftreſs, Attention 
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eonvinced hes; that this was no more than fancy; but the in- 
creaſing gloom, which ſeemed the ſudden cloſe of day, ſoon warn- 
ed her to depart, and, with faltering ſteps, ſhe again moved to- 
ward the cottage. Through the caſement appeared the cheerful 
blaze of a wood fire, and Thereſa, who had obſerved Emily ap- 
proaching, was already-at the door to receive her, 

« It is a cold evening, madam,” ſaid ſhe, © ſtorms are com- 
ing on, and I thought you would like a fire. Do take this chair 
by the hearth.” 

Emily, thanking her for this conſideration, fat down, and then, 
looking in her face, on which the wood fire threw a glezm, ſhe 
was ſtruck with its expreſſion, and, unable to ſpeak, ſunk back 
in her chair with a countenance fo full of woe, that Thereſa in- 


ſtantly comprehended the occaſion of it, but ſhe remained filent, 


« Ah!” ſid Emily, at length, © it is unneceſſary for me to aſk 
the reſult of your inquiry, your ſilence, and that look, ſufficiently 
explain it ;—he is dead!“ | 

* Alas! my dear young lady,” replied Thereſa, while tears 
filled her eyes, „this world is made up with trouble ! the rich 
have their ſhare as well as the poor ! But we mult all endeavour 
to bear what Heaven pleaſes.“ 

« He is dead then!“ interrupted Emily, « Valancourt is dead! 

« A.well-a-day I I fear he is,” replied Thereſa, 

« You fear!“ ſaid Emily, “ do you only fear?“ 


« Alas ! yes, Madam, I fear he is! neither the ſteward, or 


any of the Epourville family, have heard of him fince he lefr 
Languedoc, aad the Count is in great affliction about him, for 


he ſays he was always punRual in writing, but that now he has. 


not received a line from him, fince he left Languedoc; he ap- 


pointed to be at home, three weeks ago, but he has neither come, 


or written, and they fear ſome accident has befallen him. Alas! 
that ever 1 ſhould live to cry for his death,! I am old, and 
might have died without being miſſed, but he“ Emil, was 
faint, aud aſk d for ſome water, and Thereſa, alarmed by the 
voice, in which ſhe ſpoke, baſtened to her affiſtance, and, while 
ſhe held the water to Emily's lips, continued, „My dear young 


miitreſs, do not take it ſo tc heart; the Chevalier may be alive 


and well, for all this; let us hope the beſt!“ 

O no! I cannothope,” ſaid Emily, © I am acquainted witl 
circumſtances, that will not ſuffer me to hope. 1 am ſomewhat 
better now, and can hear what you have to ſay, Tell me, £ 
ent tet, the particulars of what you know.” 


„tan till you 9 better, mademoiſelle, you look ſadly !”* . 
2 f 
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O no, Thereſa, tell me all, while I have the power to heat 
it,” fail Emily, „tell me all, I conjure you!“ | 

„ Welt, madam, I will then; but the ſteward did not ſay 
much, for Richard ſays he ſeemed ſhy of talking about Morf, 
Val mcourt, and what he gathered was from Gabriel, one of the 
ſervants, who ſaid he had heard it from my lord's gent!eman,” 
„What did he hear?“ ſaid Emily, — 

Why, madam, Richard has but a bad memory, and could 
not remember half of it, and, if I had not aſked him a great 
many queſtions, I ſhould have heard little indeed, But he ſays 
that Gabriel ſaid, that he and all the other ſervants were in great 
trouble about MI. Valancourt, for that he was ſuch a kind young 
gentleman, they all loved him, as well as if he had been 
their own brother and now, to think what was become of him! 
For he uſed to be fo courteous to them a'l, and, if any of them 
had been in fault, M. Valancourt was the firſt to perſuade my 
lord to forgive them. And then, if any poor family was in diſ- 
treſs, M. Valancourt was the firſt, too, to relieve them, though 
ſome ſolks, not a great way off, could have afforded that much 
better than he. And then, ſaid Gabriel, he was ſo gentle to 
every body, and, for all he had ſach a noble look with him, he 
never would command, and call about him, as ſome of your 
quality people do, and we never minded him the leſs for that, 
Nay, ſays Gabriel, for that matter, we minded him the more, 
and would all have run to obey him at a word, ſooner than if 
ſome folks had told us what to do at full length ; aye, and were 
more afraid of diſpleaſing him, too, than of them that uſed rough 
words to us,” 

Emily, who no longer confidered it to be dangerous to liſten 
to praiſe beſtowed on Valancourt, did not attempt to interrupt 
Thereſa, but ſat, attentive to her words, though almoſt over- 
whelmed with grief, © My Lord,” continued Thereſa, © frets 
about M. Valancourt ſadly, and the more, becauſe, they ſay, he 
had been rather harſh againſt him lately, Gabriel ſays he had it 
from my Lord's valet, that M. Valancourt had comported him- 
felt wildly at Paris, and had ſpent a great deal of money, more 
a great deal than my lord liked, for he loves money better than 
M. Valancourt, u ho had been led aſtray ſadly, Nay, for that 
matter, M, Valancourt had been put into priſon at Paris, and 
my Lord, ſays Gabriel, refuſed to take him out, and ſaid he de- 
ierved to ſuffer; and, when old Gregoire, the butler, heard cf 
this, he actually bought a walking ſtick to take with him to Paris, 
to viſit his yourg maſter ; but the next thing. we hear js, that 
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M. Valanegurt, is coming home. O, it was a joyful day when: 


he came; but he was ſa4ly altered, and my Lord looked very 
cool upon him, and he was very fad, indeed, And, ſoon after, 
he went away again into Languedoc, and, fince that time, we 
have never ſeen him.“ 

Thereſa pauſed, and Emily, ſighing deeply, remained with her 
eyes fixed upon the floor without ſpeaking, After a long pauſe, 
ſhe inquired what further Thereſa had heard.“ Yet why ſhould 
L aſk ?” ſhe added; © what you have already told is too much, 
O Valancourt ! thou art gone — for ever gone! and I—I have 
murdered thee !”” "Theſe words, and the countenance of deſpair 
which accompanied them, alarmed Thereſa, who began to fear, 
that the. ſhock. of the intelligence Emily had juſt received, had 
affected her ſenſes. 4 My dear young lady, he compoſed,” ſaid 
ſhe, „ and do not ſay ſuch frightful words. You murder M. 
Valincourt,—dear heart!“ Emily replied only by a heavy figh, 

„Dear lady, it breaks my heart to ſce you look fo,” {id 
Thereſa, „ do not ſit with your eyes upon the ground, and all fo 
pale and melancholy ; it frightens me to ſee you,” Emily was 
ſtill filent, and did not appear to hear any thing that was 
faid to her. Beſides, mademoiſelle, continued Thereſa, „M. 
Valancourt may be alive and merry yet, for what we know,” 

At the mention of his name, Emily raiſed her eyes, and fixed 
them, in a wild gaze upon "Thereſa, as if ſhe was endeavouring 
to underſtand what had been ſaid. © Aye, my dear lady,” ſaid 
Thereſa, miſtaking the meaning of this conſiderate air, “M. 
Valancourt may be alive and merry yet,” 

On the repetition of theſe words, Emily comprehended their 
import, but, inſtead of producing the effect intended, they ſeem- 
ed only to heighten her diſtreſs, She roſe haſtily from her chair, 
me the little room, with quick ſteps, and, often fighing deep- 
y, claſped her hands, and ſhuddered, 

Meanwhile, Thereſa, with fimple, but honeſt 2ffeQion, en- 
deavoured to comfort her; put more wood on the firegſtirred it 
up into a brighter blaze, ſwept the hearth,. ſet the chair, which 
Emily had left, in a warmer ſituation, and then drew forth from 
a cupboard a flaſk of wine. * It is a ſtormy night, matam,” ſq 
ſhe, „ and blows cold—do come nearer the fire, and tàke a glaſs 
of this wine; it will comfort you, as it has done me} often and 
often, for it is not ſuch wine as one gets every day; it is rich 
Languedoc, and the laſt of fix flaſks that M. Valancourt ſent me 


the night before he left Gaſcony for Paris. "I hey have ferved, 
me ever ſince, as cordials, and I never drink it, but I thinks te 
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him, and what kind words he ſaid to me when he gave them. 
Thereſa, ſays he, you are not young now, and ſhould have a 
glaſs of good wine, now and then. I will ſend you a few flaſks, 
and, when you taſte them, you will ſometimes remember me 
your friend. Yes, thoſe were his very words me your friend!“ 
Emily ſtill paced the room, without ſeeming to hear what The- 
reſa ſaid, who continued ſpeaking. © And J have remembered 
him, often enough, poor young gentleman !—for he gave me 
this roof for a ſhelter, and that, which has ſupported me, Ah! 
he is in heaven, with my bleſſed maſter, if ever ſaint was!“ 

Thereſa's voice faltered ; ſhe wept, and ſet down the flaſk, 
unable to pour out the wine. Her grief ſeemed to recall Emily 
from her own, who went towards her, but then ſtopped, and, 
having gazed on her, for a moment, turned ſuddenly away, as if 
overwhelmed by the reflection, that it was Valancourt, whom 
"Thereſa lamented, 

While ſhe yet paced the room, the ſtill, ſoft note of an oboe, 
or flute, was heard mingling with the blaſt, the ſweetneſs of 
which affected Emily's ſpirits ; ſhe pauſed a moment in atten- 
tion; the tender tones, as they ſwelled along the wind, till they 


' were loſt again in the ruder guſt, came with a plaintiveneſs, that 


touched her heart, and ſhe melted into tears. 
« Aye,” ſaid Thereſa, drying her eyes, © there is Richard, our 


neighbour's ſon, playing on the oboe ; it is fad enough to bear 


ſuch ſweer muſic now.” Emily continued to weep, without re- 
lying. He often plays of an evening,“ added Thereſa, “ and, 
metimes, the young folks dance to the ſound of his oboe, But, 
dear young lady ! do not cry fo ; and pray take a glaſs of this 
wine,” continued ſhe, pouring ſome into a glaſs, and handing it 


to Emily, who teluctantly took it. 


« Tafjje it for M. Valancourt's ſake,” ſaid Thereſ:, as Emily 
lifted the glaſs to hey lips, “ for he gave it to me, you know, 
madam.“ Emily's hand trembled, and ſhe ſpilt the wine as ſhe 
withdrew it from her lips. For whoſe Ake ! —who gave the 
wines?” ſaid ſhe in a faltering voice. M. Valancourt, dear 
lady. 17 you would be pleaſed with it. It is the laſt faſk 
I'have lekt.” 2 | 

* Emily et the wine upon the table, and butſt into tears, chile 
Therbſa diſappointed and alarmed, tried to comfort ler; but 
ſhe only waved her hand, entreated ſhe mightbe left alone, and 
wepc dhe more} 


A knock aj the cottage door prevented Thereſa from imme- 


Siately hey ing-her miſticſo, and ſhe was going to open i when 
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Emily, checking her, requeſted ſhe would not admit any perſcn ; 
but, afterwards, recollecting, that ſhe had ordered her ſervant to 
attend her home, ſhe ſaid it was only Philippe, and endeavoured 
to reſtrain her tears, while Thereſa opened the door. 2 

A voice, that ſpoke without, drew Emily's attention. She 
liſtened, turned her eyes to the door, when, a perſon now ap- 
peared, and immediately a bright gleam, that flaſhed from the 
fire, diſcovered Valancourt ! 

Emily, on perceiving him, ſtarted from her chair, trembled, 
and, ſinking into it again, became inſenſible to all around her. 

A ©:ream from "Thereſa now told, that ſhe knew Valancourt, 
whom her imperfect fight, and the duſkineſs of the place had 
preventcd her from immediately recollecting; but his attention 
was immediately called from her to the perſon, whom he ſaw, 
falling from a chair near the fire; and, haſtening to her aſſiſt- 
ance, he perceived he was ſupporting Emily! The various emo- 
tions, that ſeized him upon thus unexpeRedly meeting with her, 
from whom he had believed he had parted for ever, and on be- 
holding her pale and lifeleſs in his arms—may, perhaps, be ima- 
gined, though they could neither be then exprefled, or now de- 
i-nbed, any more than Emily's ſenſations, when, at length, ſhe 
uncloſed her eyes, and, looking up, again ſaw Valancourt, "The 
intenſe anxiety, with which he regarded her, was inſtantly chang- 
ed to an expreſſion of mingled joy and tenderneſs, as his eye 
met hers, and he perceived, that ſhe was reviving, But he could 
only exclaim, „ Emily!“ as he filently watched her recovery, 
while ſhe averted her eye, and feebly attempted to withdraw her 
hand; but, in theſe the firſt moments which ſucceeded to the 
pangs his ſuppoſed death had occafioned her, fhe forgot every 
fault, which had formerly claimed indignation, and beholding 
Valancourt, ſuch as he appeared, when he won her early affection, 


the experienced emotions of only tendernefs and joy. This, 


alas! was but the ſunſhine of a few ſhort moments; recollec- 
tions roſe, like clouds upon her mind, and, darkening the illuſive 
image, that poſlefſed it, ſhe again beheld Valancourt degraded 
Valancoyrt unworthy of the -eſteem and tenderneſs ſhe had once 
beſtowed upon him ; her ſpirits faltered, and, withdrawing her 
hand, ſhe turned from him to conceal her grief, while he, yet 
more embarraſſed and agitated, remained filet, 

A ſenſe of what ſhe owed to herſelf reſtrained her tears, and 
taught her ſoon to overcome, in ſome degree, the emotions of 
mingled joy, and ſorrow, that contended at her heart, as ſhe roſe, 


and, having thanked him for the aſſiſtance he had given her, bade 
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Thereſa good evening. As ſhe was leaving the cottage, Valane 
court, who ſeemed ſuddenly awakened as from a dream, entreat. 
ed, in a voice that pleaded powerfully for compaſſion, a few mo. 
ments attention. Emily's heart perhaps, pleaded as powerfully, 
but ſhe had reſolution enough to reſiſt both, together with the 
clamorous entreaties of Thereſa, that ſhe would not venture 
home alone in the dark, and had already opened- the cottage 
_ when the pelting ſtorm compelled her to obey their re- 
queſts, "If 

Silent and embarraſſed, ſhe returned to the fire, while Valan- 
court, with increaſing agitation, paced the room, as if he wiſhed, 
yet feared. to ſpe k, and Thereſa expteſſed without reſtraint her 
Joy and wonder upon ſeeing him, | 

Dear heart ! fir,” ſaid ſhe, „I never was fo ſurpriſed and 
overjoyed in my life. We were in great tribulation before you 
came, for we thought you was dead, and were talking and la- 
menting about you, juſt when you knocked at the door, My 
young miſtreſs there was crying, fit to break her heart 1 

Emily looked with much diſpleaſute at Theteſa, but, before 
ſhe could ſpeak, Valancourt, unable to repreſs the emotion, 
which Thereſu's imprudent diſcovery occaſioned, exclaimed, “O 
my Emily! am I then ſtill dear to you! Did you, indeed, hon- 
our me with a thought—a tear ? O heavens ! you weep—you 
weep now |” ; 

« Thereſa, fir,” ſaid Emily, with a reſerved air, and trying to 
conquer her tears, © has reaſon to remember you with gratitude, 
and ſhe was concerned, becauſe ſhe had not lately heard of you, 
Allow me to thank you for the kindneſs you have ſhewn her, and 
to ſay, that, ſince I am now upon the ſpot, ſhe muſt not be further 
indebted to you.“ | 

« Emily!“ ſaid Valancourt, no longer maſter of his emotions 
« is it thus you meet him, whom once you meant to honour 
with your hand—thus you meet him, who has loved you——ſuf- 
fered for you ?—Yet what do I ſay ? Pardon me, pardon me, 
mademoiſelle St. Aubert, I know not what I utter. I have no 
longer any claim upon your remembrance I have forfeited every 
pretenſion to your eſteem, your love, Ves! let me not forget 
that I once poſſeſſed your affections, though to know that I have 
loſt them, is my ſevereſt afflition, AfﬀMiction—do I call ut !— 
that is a term of mildneſs.” Fs 

« Near heart!” ſaid Thereſa, preventing Emily from reply- 
ing, © talk of once having her affections! Why, my dear young 


lady loves you now, better than ſhe does any body in the whols 


world, though ſhe pretends to deny it.“ 
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« This is inſupportable!“ ſaid Emily; © Thereſa, you know not 
what you ſay, Sir, if you reſpe& my tranquillity, you will ſpare 
me from the continuance of this diftreſs.” 

« I do reſpect your tranquillity too much, voluntarily to in- 
terrupt it,” replied Valancourt, in whoſe boſom pride now con- 
tended with tenderneſs ; “ and will not be a voluntary intruder, 
I would have entreated a few moments attention—yet-I know not 
for what purpoſe, You have ceaſed to eſteem me, and to re- 
count to you my ſufferings will degrade me more, without ex- 
citing even your pity, Yet I have been, O Emily! I am in- 
deed very wretched !!“ added Valancourt, in a voice, that ſoft- 
ened from ſolemnity into grief. | IJ 

« What! is my dear young maſter going out in all this rain!“ 
ſaid Thereſa, © No, he ſhall not ſtir a ſtep. Dear ! dear! to 
ſee how gentlefolks can afford to throw away their happineſs ! 
Now, if you were poor people, there would be none of this. 'To 
talk of unworthineſs, and not caring about one another, when L 
know there are not ſuch a kind hearted lady and gentleman in 
the whole province, nor any that love one another half ſo well, 
if the truth was ſpoken !” 

Emily, in extreme vexation, now roſe from her chair, « I 
muſt be gone,” ſaid ſhe, © the ſtorm is over.“ 

Stay, Emily, flay, mademoiſelle St. Aubert!“ ſaid Valan- 
court, ſummoning all his reſolution, „Iwill no longer diſtreſs 
you by my preſence, Forgive me, that I did not ſooner obey 
you, and, if you can, ſometimes, pity one, who, in lofing you 
has loſt all hope of peace! May you be happy, Emily, however 
wretched I remain, happy as my fondeſt wiſh would have you!“ 

His voice faltered with the laſt words, and his countenance 
changed, while, with a look of ineffable tenderneſs and grief, he 
gazed upon her for an inftanr, and then quitted the cottage. 

„Dear heart! dear heart!“ cried "Thereſa, following him 
to the door, „Why, Monſieur Valancourt.! how it rains! 
what a night is this to turn him out in ! why it will give him 
his death; and it was but now you was crying, mademoiſelle, 

ſe he was dead, Well ! young ladies do change their 
minds in a minute, as one may ſay !” a 

Emily made no reply, for ſhe heard not what was ſaid, while, 
loſt in forrow and thought, ſhe remained in her chair by the fire, 
with her eyes fixed, and the image of Valancourt ſtil betore them. 

„% M. Valancourt is ſadly altered! madam,” fail Thereſa, 
« he looks fo thin to what he uſed to do, and ſo melancholy, and 
then he wears his arm in a fling,” 
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Emily raiſed her eyes at theſe words, for ſhe had not o!ferved 
this laſt cireumtance, and ſhe now did not doubt, that Valan- 
court had received the ſhot of her gardener at 'Tholouſe ; with 
this coaviction her pity for him returnmg,-ſhe blamed herſelf for 
having occaſioned him to leave the cottage, during the ſtorm. 

Soon after her ſervants arrived with the carriage, and Emily, 
having cenſared Thereſa for her thoughtleſs converſation to Val- 
ancourt, and ſtrictly charging her never to repeat any hints of the 
ſame kind to him, withdrew to her home, thoughtful and dif. 
conſolate. 

Meanwhile, Valancourt had returned to a little inn of the vil. 
lage, Whitheuche had arrived only a few moments before his viſit 
to Thereſa's cotrage, on the way from 'Tholouſe to the chateau of 
the Count de Duvarney, where he had not been ſince he bade 
adieu to Emily at the Chateau-le-Blanc, in the neighbourhood of 
which he had linge red for a confiderable time, unable to ſummon 
reſolution enough to quit a place, that contained the object moſt 
dear to his heart, There were times, indeed, when grief and 
deſpair urged him to appear again before Emily, and, regardleſs 
of his ruined circumſtances, to renew his ſuit, Pride, however, 
and the tenderneſs of his affection, which could not long endure 
the thought of involving her in his misfortunes, at length, ſo far 
triumphed over paſſion, that he relinquiſhed this deſperate deſign, 
and quitted Chateau-le- Blanc. But ſtill his fancy wandered 
among the ſcenes, which had witnefſed his early love, and, on 
his way to Gaſcony, he ſtopped at Tholouſe, where he remain- 
ed when Emily arrived, concealing, yet indulging his inelancholy 
in the gardens, where he hail formerly paſſed with her ſo many 
happy hours ; often recurring, with vain regret, to the evening 
before her departure for Italy, when ſhe had fo unexpeRedly met 
him on the terrace, and endeavouring to recall to his memory 
every word and look, which had then charmed him, the argu- 
ments he had employed to diſſuade her from the journey, and 
the tenderneſs of their laſt farewel, 

In ſuch melancholy recollections he had been indulging, when 
Emily unexpectedly appeared to him on this very terrace, the 
evening after her arrival at Tholouſe. His emotions, on thus 
ſeeing her, can ſcarcely be imagined ; but he ſo far overcame the 
frſt promptings of love, that he forbore to diſcover himſelf, and 
ow quitted the gardens, Still, however, the viſion he had 
ſeen haunted his mind; he became more wretched than before, 
and the only ſolice of his ſorrow was to return in the filence of 
the night; to follow the patlis which he believed her Reps had 
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preſſed, during the day; and, to watch round the habitation 
where ſhe repoſed. It was in one of theſe mournful wanderings, 
that he had received by the fire of the gardener, who miſtook him 
for a robber, a wound in his arm, which had detained him at 
Tholouſe till very lately, under the hands of a ſurgeon, There, 


- regardleſs of himſelf and careleſs of his friends, whoſe late un- 


kindneſs had urged him to believe, that they were indifferent as 
to his fate, he remained, without informing them of his fitua- 
tion; and now, being ſufficiently recovered to bear travelling, he 
had taken La Vallee in his way to Eſtuviere, the Count's 
reſidence, partly for the purpoſe of hearing of Emily, and of be- 
ing again near her, and partly for that of inquiring into the ſitu- 
ation of poor old Thereſa who, he had reaſon to ſuppoſe, had 
been deprived of her ſtipend, ſmall as it was, and which inquiry 
had brought him to her cottage, when Emily happened to be 
there. : | 

This unexpected interview, which had at once ſhewn him the 
tenderneſs of her love and the ſtrength of her reſolution, renew. 
ed all the acuteneſs of the deſpair, that had attended their for. 
mer ſeparation, and which no effort of reaſon could teach him, 
in theſe moments, to ſubdue, Her image, her look, the tones 
of her voice, all dwelt on his fancy, as powerfully as they had 
lately appeared to his ſenſes, and baniſhed from his heart every 
emotion, except thoſe of love and deſpair, | 

Before the evening concluded, he returned to Thereſa's cot. 
tage, that he might hear her talk of Emily, and be in the place, 
were ſhe had ſo lately been. The joy, felt and expreſſed by that 
faithful ſervant, was quickly changed to ſorrow, when ſhe ob. 
ſerved, at one moment, his wild and phrenſied look, and, at ano- 
ther, the dark melancholy that overhung him. 

After he had liſtened, and for a conſiderable time, to all ſhe 
had to relate, concerning Emily, he gave Thereſa nearly all the 
money he had about him, though ſhe repeatedly refuſed it, de- 
claring, that her miſtreſs had amply ſupplied her wants ; and 
then, drawing a ring of value from his firiger, he delivered it her 
with a ſolemn charge to preſent it to Emily, of whom he en. 
treated, as a laſt favour, that (he would preſerve it for his ſake, and 
ſometimes, when ſhe looked upon it, remember the unhappy giver, 

Thereſa wept as ſhe received the ring, but it was more from 
ſympathy than from any preſentiment of evil; and hefore ſhe 
could reply, Valancourt abruptly left the cottage. She followed 
him to the door, calling upon his name and entreating him to 
return ; but ſhe received no anſwer, and ſaw ham no more, 
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CHAP. LL. 


„Call up him that left half told 
The tory of Cambuſcan bold.” 


Mirror. 


Ox the following morning, as Emily ſat in the parlour ad- 


joining the library, reflecting on the ſcene of the preceding night, 
Annette ruſhed wildly into the room, and, without ſpeaking, funk 
breathleſs into a chair. It was ſometime before ſhe could an- 
ſwer the anxious inquiries of Emily, as to the occaſion of her 
emotion, but, at length, ſhe exclaimed, «I have ſeen his ghoſt, 
madam, I have ſeen his ghoſt !” > 

« Who do you mean ?” ſaid Emily, with extreme impatience. 

« It came in from the hall, madam,” continued Annette, “ as I 
was croſling to the parlour,” 

« Who are you ſpeaking of?“ repeated Emily, « who came 
in from the hall ?” : 

« It was dreſſed juſt as I hare ſeen him, often and often,” added 
Annette. Ah! who could have thought ———” 

Emily's patience was now exhauſted, and ſhe was reprimand- 
ing her for ſuch idle fancies, when a ſervant entere4 the room, 
and informed her, that a ſtranger without begged leave to ſpeak 
with her, | 

It immediately occurred to Fimily, that this ſtranger was Va- 
lancourt, and ſhe told the ſervant to inform- him, that ſhe was 
engaged, and could not fee any perſon. The fervant having de- 
livered his meſſage, returned with one from the ſtranger, urging 
the firlt requeſt, and ſaying, that he had ſomething ot conſequence 
to communicate; while Annette, who had hitherto ſat ſent and 
amazed, now ftarted up, and crying, „It is Ludovico !--it 


is Ludovico!“ ran out of the room. Emily bade the ſervant 


follow her, and, if it really was Ludovico, to ſhew him into the 
parlour, | 

In a few minutes, Ludovico appeared, accompanied by An- 
nette, who, as j y rendered her forgetful of all rules of decorum 
towards her miſtreſs, would not ſuffer any perſon to he heard 
for ſometime but herſelf. Emily expreſſed ſurpriſe and ſatisf i- 
tion, on ſeeing Ludovico in ſafety, and the firſt emotions increaſ- 
ed, when he delivered letters from Count De Villefort and the 
Lady Blanche, informing her of their late adventure, an4 of their 
preſent fituation at an inn among the Pyrenees, where they had 
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been detained by the illneſs of Monſ. St. Foix, and the indiſpo- 
fition of Blanche, who added, that the Baron St, Foix was juſt 
arrived to attend his ſon to his chateau, where he would remain 
till the perfect recovery of his wounds, and then return to Lan- 
guedoc, but that her father and herſelf purpoſed to be at La V-1- 
lee, on the following day. She added, that Emily's preſence 
would be expected at the approaching nuptials, and begged ſhe 
would be prepared to proceed, in a few days, to Chatean-le- 
Blanc, For an account of Ludovico's adventure, ſhe referred 
her to himſelf; and Emily, though much. intereſted, concern- 
ing the means, by which he had diſappeared from the north 
apartmenti, had the forbearance to ſuſpend the gratification of 
her curioſu y, till he had taken ſome refreſhment, and had con- 
derſed with Annette, whoſe joy, on ſeeing him in ſafety, could 
not have beea more extravagant, had he ariſen from the grave, 

Meanwhile, Emily peruſed again the letters of her friends, 
whoſe expreſſions of efteem and kindneſs were very neceſſary con- 
ſolations to her heart, awakened as it was by the late interview 
to emotions of keener ſorrow and regret, 

The invitation to Chateau le-Blanc was prefied with ſo much. 
kindneſs by the Count and his daughter, who ſtrengthened it by 
a meſſage from the Counteſs, and the occaſion of it was fo im- 
portant to her friend, that Emily could not refuſe to accept it, 
nor, though ſhe wiſhed to remain in the quiet ſhades cf her na- 
tive home, could ſhe avoid perceiving the impropriety cf re- 
maining there alone, fince Valancourt_was again in the neigh. 
bourhood. Sometimes, too, ſhe thought, that change of ſcenery 
and the ſociety of her friends might contribute, more than re- 
tirement, to reſtore her to tranquillity, | 

When Ludovico again appeared, ſhe deſited him to give a de- 
tail of his adventure 1a the north apartments, and to tell by what 
means he became a companion of the bandutti, with whom the 
Count had found him, 

He immediately obeyed, while Annette, who had not yet had 
leiſure to aſk him many queſtions, on the ſubject, prepared to 
lien with a countenance of extreme curioſity, venturing to re- 
mind her lady of her incredulity, concerning ſpirits, in the caftle 
of Ulolph+, and of her on ga ity in believing in them; while 
Emily, bluſhing at the conſcibuſneſs of her late credulity, obſerv- 
ed, that, if Letnich adventure coukt juſtify Annette's ſuper- 
ſition, he had probably oct been here t relate it. 

Ludovico ſmiled at Annette, aud buwed to Emily, and then 
eg m/s follows: 
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« You may remember, madam, that, on the night, when I 
fat up in the north chamber, my lord, the Count, and Monſ. 
Henri accompanied me thither, and that, while they remained 
there, nothing happened to excite any alarm. When they were 
gone I made a fire in the bed room, and, not being inclined to 

eep, 1 ſat down on the hearth with a book I hail brought with 
me to divert my mind, I confeſs I did ſometimes look round 
the chamber, with ſomething like apprehenſion 5 

« O very like it, I dare fay,” interrupted Annette, “ and I 
* ſay too, it the truth was known, you ſhook from head to 

oot.“ 

% Not quite fo bad as that,” replied Ludovico, ſmiling, “ but 
ſeveral times, as the wind whiltled round the caftle, and ſhook 
the old caſements, I did fancy I heard odd noiſes, and, once or 
twice, I got up and looked about me; but nothing was to be 
ſeen, except the grim figures in the tapeſtry, which ſeemed to 
frown upon me, as 1 looked at them. I had ſat thus for above 
an hour,” continued Ludovico, “hen again I thought I heard 
a noiſe, and glanced my eyes round the room, to diſcover what 
it came from, but, not perceiving any thing, I began to read 
again, and, when I had finiſhed the (tory I was upon, I felt drowſy, 
and dropped aſleep. But preſently I was awakened by the noiſe 
J had heard before, and it ſeemed to come from that part of the 
chamber, where the bed ſtood ; and then, whether it was the ſtory 
I had been reading that affected my ſpirits, or the ſtrange reports, 
that had been ſpread of theſe apartments, I don't know, but, 
when I looked towards the bed again, I fancied 1 ſaw a man's 
face within the duſky curtains.” 

At the mention of this, Emily trembled, and looked anxiouſly, 
remembering che ſpectacle ſhe had herſelf witneſſed there with 
Dorothee. | 

J confeſs, madam, my heart did fail me, at that inſtant,” 
continued Ludovico, * hut a return of the noiſe drew my atten- 
tion from the bed, and I then diſtinctly heard a ſound, like that 
of a key, turning in a lock, but what ſurpriſed me more was, that 
I ſaw no door where the ſound ſeemed to come from. In the 
next moment, however, the arras near the bed was ſlowly lifted, 
and a perſon appeared behind it, entering from a ſmall door in 
the wall. He ſtood for a moment as if half retreating, with his 
head bending under the arras which concealed the upper part of 
his face, except his eyes ſcowling beneath the tapeſtry as he held 
it ; and then, while he raiſed it higher, I ſaw the face of another 

man behind, looking over his ſhoulder, I know not how qt va 
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but, though my ſword was upon the table before me, I had not 
the power juſt then to ſeize it, but fat quite ſtill, watching them, 
with my eyes half ſhut as if I was #fleep. I ſuppoſe they thought 
me ſo, and were debating what they ſhould do, for I heard them 
whiſper, and they ſtood in the ſame poſture for the value of a 
minute, and then, I thought I perceived other faces in the duſ- 
kineſs beyond the door, and heard louder whiſpers,” 

« This door ſurpriſes me,“ ſaid Emily, “ becauſe JI under- 
ſtood, that the Count had cauſed the arras to be lifted, and the 
walls examined, ſuſpeRing, that they might have concealed a 
paſſage through which you had departed.” 

It does not appear ſo extraordinary to me, madam,” replied 
Ludovico, „that this door ſhould eſcape notice, becauſe it was 
forme in a narrow compartment, which appeared to be part of 
the outward wall, and, if the Count had not paſſed over it, he 
might have thoug't it was uſeleſs to ſearch for a door where it 
ſeemed as if no paſſage could communicate with one ; but the 
truth was, that the paſſage was formed within the wall itſelf, — 


But, to return to the men, whom I ſaw obſcurely beyond the 


door, and who 4id not ſuffer me to remain long in ſuſpenſe, con- 
cerning their deſign. They all ruſhed into the room, and fur- 
rounded me, though not before I had ſnatched up my fword to 
defend myſelf, But what could one man do againſt four? They 
ſoon diſarmed me, and, having faſtene:l my arms, and gagged 
my mouth, forced me through the private door, leaving my 
ſword upon the table, to afliit, as they ſaid, thoſe who ſhould 
come in the morning to look for me, in fighting againſt the 
gh''fts. "They then led me through many narrow paſſages, cut, 
as I fancie', in the walls, for J had never ſeen them before, and 
down ſevetal flights of ſteps, till we came to the vaults under- 
neath the caſtle ; and then opening a ſtone door, which I ſhould 
have taken for the wall itfelf, we went through a long paſſige, 
and down other ſteps cut in the ſolid rock, when another-door 

livered us into a cave, After turning and twining about, for 

metime, we reached the mouth of it, and I found myfelf on 
the ſea beach at the foot of the cliffs, with the chateau above. 
A boat was in waiting, into which the ruffians got, forcing me 
along with them, and we ſoon reached a ſmall veſſel, that was at 
anchor, where other men appeared, when ſetting me aboard, two 
of the fellows who had feized me, followed, and the other wo 
rowed back to the ſhore, while we fer ſail. I ſoon found out 
what all this meant, and what was the buſine ſs of thefe men at the 
chateau, = landed in Rouſillon, and, aſter lingering ſeveral 
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days about the ſhore, ſome of their comrades came down from 
the mountains, and carried me with them to the fort, where I re- 
mained till my Lord ſo unexpectedly arrived, for they had taken 
good care to prevent my running away, having blindfolded me, 
during the journey, and, if they had not done this, I think 1 
never could have found my road to any town, through the wild 
country we traverſed, After | reached the fort I was watched 
like a priſoner, and never ſuffered to go out, without two ot 
three companions, and I became ſo weary of life, that I often 
wiſhed to get rid of it.“ 

« Well, but they let you talk,“ ſaid Annette, © they did not 
7085 you after they got you away from the chateau, ſo I don't 
ce what reaſon there was to be ſo very weary of living; to ſay 
nothing about the chance you had of ſeeing me again.” 

Ludovico ſwiled, and Emily alſo, who inquired what was the 
motive of theſe men for carrying bim off. 

« I ſoon found out, madam,” reſumed Ludovico, * that they 
were pirates, who had, during many years, ſecreted their ſpoil 
in the vaults of the caſtle, which, being ſo near the ſea, ſuited 
their purpoſe well. To prevent detection they had tried to have 
it believed that the chateau was haunted, and, having diſcovered 
the private way to the north apartments, which had been ſhut up 
ever ſince the death of the lady marchioneſs, they eaſily ſuc- 
ceeded, 'The houſekeeper and her huſband, who were the only 
perſons, that had inhabited the caſtle, for ſome years, were fo 
terrified by the ſtrange noiſes they heard in the nights, that they 
would live there no langer; a report ſoon went abroad, that it 
was haunted, and the whole country believed this the more read- 
ily, I ſuppoſe, hecauſe it had been ſaid, that the lady marchioneſs 
had died in a ſtrange way, and becauſe my lord never would re- 
turn to the place afterwards.” | 

« But why,” ſaid Emily, © were not theſe pirates "contented 
with the cave—why did they think it neceſſaty to depoſit their 
ſpoil in the caſtle?” | 

« 'The cave, madam,” replied Ludovico, © was open to any 
body, and their treaſures would not long have remained undiſ- 
covered there, but in the vaults they were ſecure ſo long as the 
report. prevailed of their being haunted. Thus then, it appears, 
that they brought at midnight, the ſpoil they took on the ſeus, 
and kept it till they had opportunities of diſpoſing of it to ad- 
vantage. The pirates were connected with Spaniſh ſmugglers 
and banditti, who live among the wilds of the Pyrenees, and carry 
on various kinds of traffic, ſuch as nobody world think of; and 
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with this de ſperate horde of band itti I remained, till my lord 


atrived. I hall never forget what I felt, when I firſt diſcovered 


him—1 almoſt gave him up for loſt! but I knew, that, if I 
ſhewed myſelf, the banditti would diſcover who he was, and 

obably murder us all, to prevent their ſecret in the chateau 
— detected. I, therefore, kept out of my lord's fight, but 
had a ſtrict watch upon the rufhans, and determined, if they 
offered him or his family violence, to diſcover my ſelf, and fight 
for our lives. Soon after, I overheard ſome of them laying a 
moſt diabolical plan for the murder and plunder of the whole 
party, when I contrived to ſpeak to ſome of my lord's attendants, 
telling. them u hat was going forward, and we conſulted what 
was beft to be done; meanwhile my lord, alarmed at the abſence 
of the Lady Blanche demanded her, and the ruffians having given 
ſome unſatisfactory anſwer, my lord and Monſ. St. Foix became 
furious, ſo then we thought it a good time to diſcover the plot, 
and ruſhing into the chamber, I called out, 4 'Treachery! my 
Lord Count, defend yourſelt!” His lordſhip and the chevalies 
drew their ſwords directly, and a hard baitle we had, but we 
conquered at laft, as, madam, you are already informed of by 
my Lord Count.“ 

« This is an extraordinary adventure,” faid Emily, “ and 
much praiſe is due, Ludovico, to your prudence and intrepidity. 
There are fome circumſtances, however, conceriing the north 
apartments, which ſtill perplex me; but, perhaps, you may be 
able to explain them. Did you ever hear the banditti relate any 
thing extraordinary of theſe rooms.” 

No, madam,” replied Ludovico, 4 never heard them ſpeak 
about the rooms, except to laugh at ihe credulity of the old 
houſekeeper, who once was very near catching one of the pirates; 
it was ſince the Count arrived at the chateau, he ſaid, and he 
laughed heartily as he related the trick he had played off.“ 

A bluſh overſpread Emilv's cheek, and ſhe impatiently deſire 
Ludovico to explain himſelf. 

„ Why, my lady,“ ſaid be, © as this fe!low was, one night in 
the bed room, he heard ſomebody approaching through the next 
apartment, and not baviog time to lift up the arras, and unfaſten 
the door, he hid himſelf in the bed juit by, There he lay for 
ſometime in as great a fright, I ſuppoſe N 

« As you was in,“ interrupted Annette, v hen you fat up ſo 
boldly to watch by yourfelf.“ 

% Aye,” ſaid Ludovico, © in as great a fright as he ever made 


any body elſe ſuffer ; and preſently the houlckeeper and foms 
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other perſon came up to the bed, when he, thinking they were 
going to examive it, bethought him, that his only chance of 
eſcaping detection, was by terrifying them; ſo he lifted up the 
counterpane, but that did not do, till he raiſed his face above it, 
and then they both ſet off, he ſ id, as if they had ſeen the devil, 
and he got out of the rooms undiſcovered.” 

Emily could not forbear ſmiling at this explanation of the 
deception, which had given her ſo much ſuperſtitious terror, and 
was ſurpriſed, that ſhe could have ſuffered herſelf to be thus 
alarmed, till ſhe conſidered, that, when the mind has once begun 
to yield to the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, trifles impreſs it with 
the force of conviction. Still, however, the remembered with 
awe, the myſterious muſic, which had been heard, at midnight, 
near Chateau-le-Bianc, and ſhe aſked Ludovico if he could give 
any explanation of it ; but he could not. 

« 1 only know, madam,” he added, © that it did not belong 
to the pirates, for J have heard them laugh about it, and fay, 

they believed the devil was in league with them there,” 

© Yes, I will anſ*er for it he was,” ſaid Annette, her 
eountenance brightening. „I was fure all along, that he or 
his ſpirits had ſomething to do with the north apartments, and 
now you ſee, madam, I am right at laſt.“ 

« It cannot be denied, that his ſpirits were very buſy in that 

rt of the chateau,“ replied Emily, ſmiling. © But I am 
ſurpriſeq, Ludovico, that theſe pirates ſhould perſevere in their 
ſchemes, after the arrival of the Count; what could they expect 
but certain detection?“ 

« I have reaſon to believe, madam,” replied Lu ov ico, „that 
it was their intention to perſevere no longer than was neceſſary 
for the removal of the ſtores, which were depoſited in the vaults; 
and it appeared, that they had been employed in doing ſo from 
within a ſhort period after the Count's arrival; but, as they had 
only a few hours in the night for this buſineſs, and were carryirg 
on other ſchemes at the ſame time, the vaults were nor above 
half emptied, when they took me away, They gloried exceedingly 
in this opportunity of confirming the ſuperſtitiovs reports, that 
had been ſpread of the north chambers, were careful to leave 
every thing there as they had found it, the better to promote the 
deception, and frequently, in their jocoſe moods, would aug at 
the conſternation which they believed the inhabitants cf the 
caſtle had ſuffered upon my diſappearing, and it was to prevent 
the poſſibility of my betraying their ſecret, that they had removed 
me to ſuch a diſtance, From that period they conſidered 156 
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chateau as nearly their own ; but I found from the diſcourſe 
of their comrades, that, though they were cautious, at firſt, in 
ſhewing their power there, they had once very nearly betrayed 
themſelves, Going, one night, as was their cuſtom, to the north 


chambers to repeat the noiſes, that had occaſioned ſuch alarm 
among the ſervants, they heard, as they were about to unfaſten 


the ſecret door, voices in the bed room. My lord has fince 
told me, that himſelf and M. Henri were then in the apartment, 
and they heard very extraordinary ſounds of lamentation, which 
it ſeems were made by theſe fellows, with their uſual. deſign of 
ſpreading terror, and-my lord has owned, he then felt ſomewhat 
more than ſurpriſe ; but, as it was neceſſary to the peace of his 
family, that no notice ſhould be taken, he was filent on the 
ſubject, and enjoined filence to his ſon.” 

Emily, recollecting the change, that had appeared in the ſpirits 
of the Count, after the night, when he had watched in the north 
room, now perceived the cauſe of it; and, having made ſome 
trrther inquiries upon this ſtrange affair, ſhe diſmiſſed Ludovico, 
and went to give orders for the accommodation of her friends on 
the follow ing day. | 

In the evening, Thereſa, lame as ſhe was, came to deliver the 
ring, with which Valancourt had entruſted her, and, when ſhe 
preſented it, Emily was much affected, for ſhe remembered to 


have ſeen him wear it often in happier days. She was, however, 


much diſpleaſed, that Thereſa had received it, and poſitively 
refuſed to accept it heiſelf, though to have done ſo would have 
:fforded her a melancholy pleaſure, Thereſa entreated, expoſtulat- 
ed, and then deſcribed the diſtreſs of Valancourt, when he had 
given the ring, and repeated the meſſage, with which he had 
commiſſioned her to deliver it; and Emily could not conceal 
the extreme ſorrow this recital occaſioned her, but wept, and 
remained loſt in thought, | 

« Ales! my dear young lady!“ faid Thereſa, © why ſhould 
all this be? I have known you from your infancy, and it may 
well be ſuppoſed 1 love you, as if you was my own, and wiſh as 
much to ſee you happy. M. Valancourt, to be ſure, I have not 
known ſo long, but then I have reaſon to love him, as though 
he was my own ſon; I know how well you love one another, 


or why all this weeping and wailing ?“ Emily waved her hand 
for Thereſa to be ſilent, who, diſregarding the ſignal, continued, 


« And how much you are alike in your tempers and ways, and, 
that, if you were married, you would be the happieſt couple in 
te whole proyince—then what 1s there to prevent your marry=- 
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ing ? Dear dear ! to ſee how ſome people fling away their hap- 


pineſs, and then cry and lament about it, juſt as if it was not 
their own doing, and as if there was more pleaſure in wailing and 
weeping, than in being at peace, Learning, to be ſure, is a fine 
thing, but, if it teaches folks no better than that, why I had ra- 
ther be without it; if it would teach them to be happier I would 
ſay ſomething to it, then it would be learning and wiſdom too.“ 
ge and long ſervices had given Thereſa a privilege to talk, 
hut Emily now endeavoured to check her loquacity, and, though 
ſhe felt the juſtneſs of ſome of her remarks, did not chooſe to 
explain the circumſtances that had determined her conduct to- 
wards Valancourt, She, therefore, only told "Thereſa, that it 
would much diſpleaſe her to hear the ſubjeR renewed ; that ſhe 
had reaſons for her conduct, which ſhe did not think it proper to 
mention, and that the ring muſt be returned, with an affurance, 
that ſhe could not accept it with propriety ; and, at the ſame 
time, ſhe forbade Thereſa to repeat any future meſſage from Va- 
lancourt, as ſhe valued her eſteem and Kindneſs, "Thereſa wis 
afflicted, and made another attempt, though feeble, to intereſt her 
for Valancourt, but the unuſual diſpleaſure, expreſſed in Emily's 
countenance, ſoon obliged her to deſiſt, and ſhe departed in won- 
der and lamentation. 

To relieve her mind in ſome degree, from the painful recol. 
lections, that intruded upon it, Emily buſted herſelf in prepara- 
tions forthe journey into Languedoc, and, while Annette, who af. 
ſiſted her, ſpoke with joy and affection of the ſate return of Lu- 
qovico, ſhe was conſidering how ſhe might beſt promote thetr 
happineſs, and determined, if it appeared, that his affection was 
as unchanged as that of the fimple and honeſt Annette, to give 
her a marriage portion, and ſettle them on ſome part of her eſtate, 
"Theſe conſiderations led her to the remembrance of her father's 
paternal domain, which his affairs had formerly compelled him 
to diſpoſe of to M. Queſnel, and which ſhe frequently wiſhed to 
regain, becauſe St. Aubert had lamented, that the chief lands of 
his anceſtors had paſſed into another family, and becauſe they had 
been his birth-place and the haunt of his early years. To the 
eſtate at Tholouſe ſhe had no peculiar attachment, and it was 
her wiſh to diſpoſe of this, that ſhe might purchaſe her paternal 
domains, if M. Queſael could be prevailed on to part with them, 
which, as he talked much of living in Italy, did not appear very 
improbable. | 


| 
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CHAP. LIV. 


« Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, 

The bees' collect d treaſures ſweet, 

Sweet muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 

The ſlill ſmall voice of gratitude.” | 
| | Cray, 


Ox the following day, the arrival of her friend revived the 
drooping Emily, and La Vallee became once more the ſcene of 
ſocial kindneſs and of elegant hoſpitality. IIlneſs and the ter- 
ror ſhe had ſuffered had ſtolen from Blanche much of her ſpright- 
lireſs, but all her affectionate ſimplicity remained, and, though 
ſhe appeared leſs blooming, ſhe was not leſs engaging than be. 
fore, The unfortunate adventure on the Pyrenees had made 
the Count very anxious to reach home, and, after little more 
than a week's ſtay at La Vallee, Emily prepared to ſet out with 
her friends for Languedoc, aſſigning the care of her houſe, dur. 
ing her abſence, to Thereſa, On the evening, preceding her de- 
parture, this old ſervant brought again the ring of Valancourt, 
and, with tears, entreated her miſtreſs to receive it, for that ſhe 
had neither ſeen or heard of M. Valancourt, ſince the night when 
he delivered it to her. As ſhe ſaid this, her countenance expreſſed 
more alarm, than ſhe dared to utter; but Emily, checking her 
own propenſity to fear, conſidered, that he had probably return- 
ed to the reſidence of his brother, and, again refuſing to accept 
the ring, bade Thereſa preſerve it, till ſhe ſaw him, which, with 
extreme reluctance, ſhe promiſed to do. 

On the following day, Count De Villefort, with Emily and 
the Lady Blanche, left La Vallee, and, on the enſuing evening, 
arrived at the Chateau-le Blanc, where the Counteſs, Henri, and 
M. Du Pont, whom Emily was ſurpriſed to find there, received 
them with much joy and congratulation. She was concerned to 
obſerve, that the Count ſtill encouraged the hopes of his friend, 
whoſe countenance declared, that his affection had ſuffered no 
abat- ment from abſence, and was much diſtreſſed, when, on the 
ſecond evening after her arrival, the Count, having withdrawn 
her from the Lady Blanche, with whom ſhe was walking, re- 
newed the ſubj-& of M. Du Pont's hopes. The mildneſfs, with 
which ſhe liſtened to his interceflions at firſt, deceiving him, as 
to her ſentiments, he began to believe, that, her affection for Va- 
lancourt being overcome, ſhe was, at length, diſpoſed to think fa. 
yourably of M. Du Pont; and, when the afterwards convinced 
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him of his miſtake, he ventured, in the earneſtneſs of his wiſh te 
promote what he conſidered to be the happineſs of two perſons, 
whom he ſo much eſteemed, gently to remonſtrate with her, on 
thus ſuffering an ill placed affection to poiſon the happineſs of 
her moſt valuable years. 

Obſerving her ſilence and the deep dejection of her counte- 
nance, he concluded with ſaying, “Iwill not fay more now, but 
I will {till believe, my dear Mademoiſelle Sr. Aubert, that you 
will not always reje& a perſon, ſo truly eſtimable as my friend 
Du Pont.“ | 

He ſpared her the pain of replying, by leaving ber; and ſhe 
ſtrolled on, ſomewhat oiſpleaſed with the Count for having per- 
ſevered to plead for a ſuit, which ſhe had repeatedly rejected, 
and loſt amidſt the melancholy recollections, which this topic had 
revived, till ſhe had inſenſibly reached the borders of the woods, 
that ſcreened the monaſtery of St. Clair, when, perceiving how 
far ſhe had wandered, ſhe determined to extend her walk a lit- 
tle farther, and to inquire after the abbeſs and ſome of her friends 
among the nuns, 

Though the evening was now drawing to a cloſe, ſhe accepted 
the invitation of the friar, who opened the gate, and, anxious to 
meet ſome of her old acquaintance, proceeded towards the con- 
vent parlour. As ſhe croſſed the lawn, that ſloped from the 
front of the monaſtery, towards the ſea, ſhe was ftruck with the 
picture of repoſe, exhibited by ſome monks, fitting in the cloiſ. 
ters, which extended under the brow of the woods, that crowned 
this eminence; where, as they meditated, at this twilight hour, 
holy ſubj<Rs, they ſometimes ſuffered their attention to be re- 
lieved by the ſcene before them, nor thought it profane to look 
at nature, now that it had exchanged the brilliant colours of day 
for the ſober hue of evening. Before the cloiſters, however, 
ſpread an ancient cheſuut, whoſe ample branches were deſigned 
to ſcreen the full magnificence of a ſcene, that miglit teinpt the 
wiſh to worldly pleaſures ; but ſtill, beneath the dark and ſpread. 
ing foliage, gleamed a wide extent of ocean, and many a paſſing 
ſail ; while, ta the right and left, thick woods were ſeen ſtretch. 
ing along the winding ſhores. So much as this had been admit- 
ted, perhaps, to give to the ſecladed votary an image of the dan- 
gers and viciſſitudes of life, and to conſole him, now that he had 
renounced its pleaſures, by the certainty of having eſcaped its 
evils. As Emily walked penſively along, confidering how much 
ſuffering ſhe might have eſcaped, had ſhe becoine a votareſs of 
the order, and remained in this retiremeht from the time of 
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her ſather's death, the veſper bell ſtruck vp, and the monks 
retired ſlowly towards the chapel, while ſhe, purſuing her way, 
entered the great hall, where an unuſual ſilence ſeemed to r 12n, 
The parlour too, which opened from it, ſhe found vacant, but, 
as the evening bell was ſounding, ſhe believed the nuns had 
withdrawn into the chapel, and fat down to reſt, for a moment, 
before ſhe returned to the chateau, where, however, the increat- 
ing gloom mace her now anxious to be, 

Not many minutes had elapſed, before a nun, entering in 
haſte, inquired for the abbefs, and was retiring, without recol. 
lecting Emily, when the made herſelf known, and then learned, 
that a maſs was going to be performed for the ſ-ul of fiſter Ag. 
nes, who had been declining tor ſometime, and who was now be- 
lieved to be dying. 

Of her ſufferings the ſiſter gave a melancholy account, and 
of the horrors into which ſhe had frequently ſtarted, but which 
had now yielded to a dejection fo gloomy, that neither the prayers, 
in which ſhe was joine by the ſiſtethood, or the afſurinces of 
her conſeſſor, had power to recall her from it, or to cheer her 
mind even with a momentary gleam of comfort, 

To this relation Emily liſteged with extreme concern, and, 
recollecting the phrenſied manners and the expreſſions of horror, 
which ſhe had herſelf witneſſed of Agnes, together with the 
hiſtory, that ſiſter Frances had communicated, her compaſion 
was heightened to a very painful degree, As the evening was 
zlready far advanced, Emily did not now deſire to ſee her, or to 
Ja in the maſs, and, after leaving many Kind remeambrances 
with the nun, for her old friends, ſhe quitted the monaitery, and 
returned over the chi toward the chatean, me itatipg upon 
what ſhe had juſt hear , till, at length, ſhe fo:ced her mind upon 
leſs intereſting ſuhjects. s ä 

The wind was high, and, as ſhe drew near the chateau, ſhe 
often pauſed to liſten to its awful ſound, as it ſwept over the 
billows, thit beat below, or groaned along the ſurrounting woods; 
and, while ſhe reſte4 on a cliff at a ſhort ꝗiſtance from the cha- 
t*au, and looked upon the the wide waters, ſcen dimly beneath 
the laſt ſhade of twilight, ſhe thought of the following acdreſs, 


— 


TO THE WINDS. 


Viewleſs, through heaven's vaſt vault your courſ- ye ſteer, 
Unknown ftiom whence ye come, or whither go! 
Myiteriou pow'is ! I hear ye murmur low, 
411! ſwells your loud guſt on my liartled car, 
And, awful! ſeems to ſay—fyme God is near! 
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J love to liſt vour midnight voices float 

In the dread Norm that o'er the ocean rolls, 

And, while their charm the angry wave controuls, 

Mix with its ſullen roar. and ſink remote. 

Then, riſing in the pauſe, a ſweeter note, 

The dirge of ſpirits, who your deeds bewai), 

A ſweeter note oft ſwells while ſleeps the gaic ! 

Bat ſoon, ye ſightleſs pow'rs ! your reſt is o'er, 

Solemn and flow, ye riſe upon the air, 

Speak in the ſhrods, and bid the ſca-boy fear, 

And the faint war bled dirge—1s heard no more! 
Oh ! then I deprecate your awful reign | 

The loud lament yet bear not on your breath ! 

B-ar not the craſh of bark far on the main, 

Bear not the cry of men, who cry in vain, 

The crew's dread chorus ſinking into death! 

Oh! give not theſe, ye pow'ts ! I aſk atone, 

As rapt I chmb theſe dark romantic ſteeps, 

The el-mental war, the billow's moan ; 

I alk the fill, ſweet tear, that liſtening fancy weeps ? 


— 
— — 


CHAP. LV. 


“ Unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural tronbles : infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets, 
More need ſhe the divine, than the phy ſician.“ 

() | MACRETH, 
| N the following evening, the view of the convent towers, 
riſing among the ſhadowy woods, reminded Emily of the nun, 
whoſe condition had ſo much affected her; and, anxious to 
know how ſhe was, as well as to ſee ſome of her former friends, 
ſhe and the Lady Blanche extended their walk to the monaſtery, 
At the gate ſtood a carriage, which, from the heat of the horſes, 
appeared to have juſt arrived ; but a more than common ftill- 
neſs pervaded the court and the cloiſters, through which Emily 
and Blanche paſſed in their way to the great hall, where a nun, 
who was -rofſing to the Raircaſe, replied to the inquiries of the 
former, that ſiſter Agnes was ſtill living, and ſenſible, but that it 
was thouglt ſhe could not ſurvive the night. In the parlour, 
they found ſeveral of the boarders, who rejoiced to ſee Emily, 
and told her many little circumitances that had happened in the 
convent fince her departure, and which were interetting to her 
only becauſe they related to perſons, whom ſhe had regarded with 
affection. While they thus converſed, the abheſs entered the 
room, and expreſſ much ſatisfaction at ſeeing Emily, but her 
manner was unuſually ſolemn, and her countenance dezeCted, 
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te Our houſe,” ſaid ſhe, after the firſt ſalutations were over, “ is 
truly a houſe of mourning, a daughter is now paying the debt of 
nature. You have heard, perhapsthat our daughter Agnesis dy ing?“ 

Emily expreſſed her ftiicere concern. | 

« Her death preſents to us a great and awful leſſon,“ contin- 
ued the abbeſs ; „ let us read it, and profit by it; let it teach 
us to prepare ourſelves for the change, that au aits us all! You 
are young, and have it yet-in your power to ſecure © the peace that 
paſſeth all underſtanding” the peace of conſcience, Preſerve 
it in your youth, that it may comfort you in age ; for vain, 
alas ! and imperfect are the good deeds of our latter years, if 
thoſe of our early life have been evil!“ | 

Emily would have ſaid, that good deeds ſhe hoped, were never 
vain ! but ſhe conſidered that it was the abbeſs who ſpoke, and 
ſhe remained ſileut. 

% he latter days of Agne:,” reſumed the abbeſs, « have been 
exemplary ; would they might atone for the errors of her for. 
mer ones ! Her ſufferings now, alas ! are great ; let us believe, 
that they will wake her peace hereafter ! I have left her with 
her confeſſor, and a gentleman, whom ſhe has long been anxi- 
ous to ſee, and who is juſt arrived from Paris. They, I hope, 
will be able to adminiſter the repoſe, which her mind has 
hitherto wanted.” 

Emily fervently joined in the with, 

« During her illneſo, ſhe has ſometimes named you,” reſumed 
the abbeſs; „perhaps, it would comfort her to ſee you ; when 
her preſent viſitors have left her, we will go to her chamber, if 
the ſcene will not be too melancholy for your ſpirits. But, in- 
deed, to ſuch ſcenes, however painful, we ought to accuſtom our. 
ſelves, for they are ſalutary to the foul, and prepare us for what 
we are ourſelves to ſuffer,” _ 

Emily became grave and thoughtful; for this converſation bro't 


» 


to her recollection the dying moments of her beloved father, and ſhe 


wiſhed once more to weep over the ſpot, where his remains were bu- 
ried. During the ſilence, which followed the abbeſs' ſpeech, many 
minute circumſtances attending his laſt hours occurred to her; his 
emotion on perceiving himſelf to be in the neighbourhood of 
Chateau-le-Blanc—his requeſt to be interred in a particular ſpot 
in the church of this monaſtery—and the ſolemn charge he had 
delivered her to deſtroy certain papers, without examining them, 
She reco!lected alſo the myfterious and horrible words in thoſe 
manuſcripts, upon which her eye had involuntarily glanced ; and, 
though they now, and, indeed, whenever ſhe remembered them, 
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revived an exceſs of painful curiofiry, concerning their full im. 
port, and the motives for her father's command, it was ever her 
chief conſolation, that ſhe had ſtrictly obeyed kim in this particular, 

Little more was ſaid by the abbeſs, who appeared too much 
affected by the ſubject ſhe had ltely left, to be „ illing to cun- 
verſe, and her companions had been for ſometime filent from the 
ſame cauſe, when this general reverie was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a ſtranger, Monſieur Bonnac, who hai juſt quitted the 
chamber ct ſiſter Agnes. He appeared much diſturbed, but 
Emily fancied, that his countenance had more the exprefſion of 
horror, than of grief, Having drawn the abbeſs to a Ciſtant 

art of the room, he converſed with her for ſometime, curing 
which ſhe ſcemed to liſten with earneſt attention, nd he to ſpeak 
with caution, and a more than common degree of intereſt, When 
he had concluded, he bowed ſilently to the reſt of the company, 
and quitted the room. The abbeſs, ſhon after prepoſed going 
to the chamber of ſiſter Agnes, to u hich Er ily conſented, though 
not without ſome reluctance, and Lady Blanche remained with 
the boarders below. ' 

At the door of the chamber they met the conſ-(Mr, whom, as 
heTifted up bis head on their approach, Emily obſerved to be the 
ſame that had attended her dying father ; but he paſſed on 
without noticing her, and they entered the apartment, where, on a 
mattreſs, was laid filter Agnes, with one nun watching in the 
chair beſide her. Her countenance was ſo much changed, that 
Emily would ſcarcely have recollected her, had the not been pre- 
pared to do ſo : it was ghaſtly, and overſpread with gloomy 
horror ; her dim and hollow eyes were fixed on a crucifix, which 
ſhe held upon her boſom : and ſhe was fo much engaged in 
thought, as not to perceive the abbeſs and Emily, till they Rood 
at the bed fide, Then, turniag her heavy eyes, ſhe fixed them 
in wild horror, upon Emily; and, ſcreaming, exclaimed, “ Ah! 
that viſion comes upon me in my dying hours!“ 

Emily ſtarted back in terror, and looked for explanation to 
the abbeſs, who made her a ſignal not to be alarmed, and calmly 
ſaid to Agnes, „ Daughter, I have brought Mademoiſelle St. 
Aubert to viſit you: I thought you would be glad to ſee her.“ 

Agnes made no reply; but, ſtill gazing wildly upon Emily, 
exclaimed, © Ir is her very ſelf! Oh! there is all that faſcina— 
tion in her look, which proved my deſtruction ! What wou'd 
you have—what is it you come to demand—Retribution ? 
It will ſoon be yours—it is yours altesdy. How many years 
bave paſſed, ſince laſt I ſaw you ! My crime is but as yeſterday. 
Yet I am grown old beneath it; while you are ſtill young and 
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blooming—blooming as when you forced me to commit that 
moſt abhorred deed! O! could I once forget it !—yet what 
would that avail ?—the deed is done!“ 

Euily, extremely ſhocked, would now have left the room; but 
the ab eſe, taking her hand, tried to ſupport her ſpirits, and beg- 
ged ſhe would ſtay a few moments, when Agnes would probably 
be calm, whom now ſhe tried to ſcoth, But the latter ſeemed to 
diſrega:d her, while ſhe ſtill fixed her eyes on Emily, and added, 
« What are years of prayers and repentance ? they cannot waſh 
out the foulneſs of murder !—Yes, murder! Where is he 
where is he ?—Look there—look there !—ſee where he ſtalks 
along the room ! Why do you come to torment me now?“ con- 
tinued Agnes, while her ſtrain ing eves were bent on air, © why 
was not I puniſhed before ?-O! do not frown fo fternly ! 
Hah ! there again! 'tis ſh» herſelf! Why do you look fo piteouſly 
upon me—and ſmile, too? ſmile on me! What groan was that?“ 

Agnes, ſunk down, apparently lifeleſs, and Emily, unable to 
ſupport herſelf, leaned againſt the bed, while the abbeſs and the 


' attendant nun were applying the uſual remedies to Agnes. 


Peace,“ ſaid the abbeſs, when Emily was going to ſpeak, © the 
delirium is going cM, ſhe will ſoon revive. When was ſhe thus 
before, daughter?“ 

« Not for many weeks, madam,” replied the nun, “ but her 
ſpirits have been much agitated by the arrival of the gentleman 
ihe wiſhed ſo much to ſee,” 

« Yes,” obſerved the abbeſs, © that has undoubtedly occaſion- 
ed this paroxyſm of phrenzy, When ſhe is better, we will leave 
her to repoſe.” 

Emily very readily conſented, but, though ſhe could now give 

little afliſtance, ſhe was unwilling to quit the chamber, while 
any might be neceſſary, 
When Agnes recovered her ſenſes, ſhe again fixed her eyes on 
Emily, but their wild expreſſion was gone, and a gloomy mel- 
ancholy had ſucceeded, It was ſome moments before ſhe re- 
covered ſufficient ſpirits to ſpeak ; ſhe then ſaid feebly—*® The 
likeneſs is wonderful !—ſurely it muſt be ſomething more than 
fancy, Tell me, I conjure you,” ſhe added, addrefling Emily, 
« though your name is St. Aubert, are you not the daughter of 
the Marchioneſs ?” 

„What Marchioneſs ?” ſaid Emily, in extreme ſurpriſe ; for, 
ſhe had imagined, from the calmneſs of Agnes“ manner, that 
her intellects were reſtored. The abbeſs gave her a ſignificant 
glance, but ſhe —_ the queltion, 

- 
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« What Marchioneſs ?” exclaimed Agnes, „I know but of one, 
the Marchioneſs de Villeroi.“ | 
Emily, rememberiag the emotion of her late father, upon the un- 
expected meniton of this lady, and his requeſt to be laid nearthe 
tomb of che Villerois, now felt greatly intereſted, and ſhe entreat- 
ed Agues to explain the reaſon of her queſtion, The abbeſs 
would now have withdrawn Emily from the room, who being, 
however, detained by a ftrong intereſt, repeated her intreaties. . 
« Bring me that caſket, ſiſter,“ ſaid Agnes; „I will ſhew her 
to you; yet you need only lock in that mitror, and you will be- 
hold her; you ſurely are her daughter; ſuch ſtriking refer 

lance is never found but among near relations.” 

The nun brought the caſket, and Agnes, having directed her 
how to unlock it, ſhe took thence a miniature, in which Emily 
perceived the exact reſemblance of the picture, which ſhe had 
found among her late fother's papers. Agnes held out her hand 
to receive it ; gazed upon it earneſtly for ſome moments in 
filence and then, with a countenance of deep d eſpair, threw up 
her eyes to heaven, and prayed inwardly, When ſhe had finiſh- 
ed, ſhe returned the miniature to Emily, © Keep it,” ſaid ſhe - 
„I bequeath it to you, for I muſt believe it is your right, 
I have frequently obſerved the reſemblance between you; but 
never, till this day, did it ſtrike upon my conſcience ſo power- 
fully! Stay, ſiſter, do not remove the caſket—there is ancther 
picture I would ſhew.“ | 

Emily trembled with expeRation, and the abbeſs again would 
have withdrawn her. Agnes is fill difor.ered,” ſatu the, „you 
obſerve how the wanders; In theſe moods ſhe ſays any thing, and 
does not { ruple, as you have witneſſed, to accuſe herſelf of the 
moſt horrible crimes,” : 

Emily, however, thought ſhe perceived ſomething more than 
madneſsin the inconſiſtencies of Agnes, whoſe mention of the Mar- 
chioneſs, and production cf her picture, had intereſted her ſo much, 
that ſhe determined to obtain further information, if poſlible, re- 
ſp: ting the ſubject of it. 

The nun returned with the caſket, and, Agnes pointing out to 
her a ſecret drawer, ſhe took from it another miniature, © Here,” 
faid Agnes, as ſhe offered it to Emily, “ learn a leſſon for your 
vanity, at leaſt ; look well at this picture, and ſee if you can diſ- 
cover any reſemblance between what I was, and what I am,” 

Emily impatiently received the miniature, which her eyes had 
ſcarcely glanced vpon, before her trembling hands had nearly ſuf- 
fered it to fall—it was the reſemblance of the portrait of Signora 


Laurentini, which the had formerly ſeca in the caſtle of Ucolpho, 
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the Iady, who had difappeared in ſo myſterious a manner, and 
whom Montoni had been ſuſpected of having cauſed to be murdered, 

In ſilent aſtoniſhment, Emily continued to gaze alternately upon 
the picture and the dy ing nun, endeavouring to trace a reſemblance 
between them, which no longer exiſted. 

« Why do you look fo ſternly on me?“ ſaid Agnes, miſtaking 
the nature of Emily's emotion, 

J have feen this face before,” ſaid Emily, at length; “ was 
it really your reſemblance ?” 

« You may well aſk that queſtion,” replied the nun,—* but it 
was once eſteemed a ſtriking likeneſs of me. Look at me well, 
and ſee what guilt has made me. I then was innocent; the evil 
paſſions of my nature flept, Siſter !”” added the, ſolemnly, and 
ſtretching forth her cold, damp hand to Emily, who ſhuddered at 
its touch—* Siſter! beware of the firſt indulgence of the paſſions ; 
beware of the firſt ! Their courſe, if not checked then, is rapid 
their force is uncontruulable—they lead us we know not whither, 
they lead us perhaps to the commiſſion of crimes, for which whole: 
years of prayer and penitence cannot atone duch may be the 
force of even a ſingle paſſion, that it overcomes every other, and 
ſears up every other approach to the heart, Poſſeſſing us like a 
fiend, it leads us on to the acts of a fiend, making us inſenſible to: 
pity and to conſcience, And, when its purpoſe is accompliſhed, 
like a fiend, it leaves us to the torture of thoſe feelings, which its 
power had ſuſpended—not annihilated, to the tortures of com- 
paſſion, remurſe, and conſcience, Then, we awaken as from a 
dream, and perceive a new world around us—we g ze in aſtoniſh- 
ment, and horror—but the deed is committed; not all the powers. 
of heaven and earth united can undo it—and the ſpecttes of con- 
fcience will not fly! What are riches—grandeur—health itſelf, to 
the luxury of a pure conſcience, the health of the ſoul ; and what 
the ſufte rings of poverty, d iſappointment, deſpait- to the an- 
guiſh of an afflicted one! O! how long is it fince I Knew that 
luxury ! I believed, that I had ſuffered the moſt agonizing pargs 
of human nature, in love, jealouſy and deſpair ;. but thele pangs 
were eaſe, compared with the ſtings of contcience,. which I have 
ſince enduted. I taſted too, what was called the ſweet of revenge, 
but it was tranſtent, it expired even with the object, that provok- 
ed it, Remember, ſiſter, that the paſſiovs ate the ſeeds of vices 
as well as of virtues, from which either may ſpring, accordingly 
as they are nurtured, Unhappy they who have rever been taught 
the art to govern them!“ | 

„Alas! unhappy !”” ſaid the abbeſs, “ and ill informed of our 
holy religion!“ Emily liſtened to Agnes, in filent awe, while 
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ſhe {till examined the miniature, and became confirmed in her 
opinion of its ſtrong reſemblance to the portrait at Udolpho.— 
% This face is familiar to me,“ ſaid ſhe, wiſhing to lead the nun 
to an explanation, yet fearing to diſcover too abruptly her know- 
ledge of Udolpho. 

« You are miſtaken,” replied Agnes, © you certainly never 
ſaw that picture before,” 

a „No,“ replied Emily, but I have ſeen one extremely like 
it.” © Impoſſible,” ſaid Agnes, who may now be called the 
Lady Laurentini. 

It was in the caſtle of Udolpho, continued Emily, looking 
ſtedfaſtly at her. 

« Ot Udolpho!” exclaimed Laurentini, “of Udolpho in Italy!“ 
% The ſame” replied E mily. 

« You know me then,“ ſaid Laurentini, “and you are the 
daughter of the Marchioneſs.“ Emily was ſomewhat ſurpriſed at 
this abrupt aſſertion, I am the daughter of the late Monl. St. Au- 
bert, ſaid ſhe; and the lady you name is an utter ſtranger to me. 

& At leaſt you believe ſo,” rejoined Laurentini. 

Emily aſked what reaſons there could be to believe othernddh, 

“ The family likeneſs, that you bear her,” ſaid the nun.“ The 
Marchionefs, it is known, was attached to a gentleman of Gaf. 
cony, at the time when ſhe accepted the hand of the Marquis, by 
the command of her father; I tated, unhappy woman!“ 

Emily remembering the extreme emotion which St, Aubert had 
betraye on the mention of the Marchioneſs, would now have 
ſuffered ſomething more than ſurpriſe had her confidence in his 
integrity been leſs; as it was, ſhe could not, for a moment, helieve 
what the words of Laurentini inſinuates ; ; yet ſhe ſtill felt ſtrongly 
intereſted, concerning them, and begged, that ſhe Would explain 
them further. 

„HP not urge me on that ſubjyct,“ ſaid the nun, © it is to me 
2 terrible one ! Would that J could blot it from my memory !” 
She ſighed deeply, and, after the pauſe of a moment, aſked Emily, 
by what means ſhe had diſcovered her-name ? 

« By your portrait in the caftle of Udolpho, to which this 

miniature bears a ſtriking reſemblance,” replied Emily. 

-  * You have been at Udolpho then!“ ſaid the nun, with great 
emotion, © Alis l what ſcenes does the mention of it revive in 
my fancy ſcenes of h-ppineſs, of ſufferings, and of horror!“ 

At this moment, the terrible ſpectacle, which Emily had wit- 
neſſed in a chamber of that caſtle, occurred to her, nd ſhe ſhud- 
dered, while ſhe looked uf on the nun——-and recollected her 
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late worlds that years of prayer and penitence eculd not 
waſh out the foulneſs cf murder.“ She was now compelled to 
attribute theſe to another cauſe, than that ef delirium. With a 
Cegree of horror, that a/moſt deprived her cf ſenſe, fhe now be- 
lieved ſhe locked upon a murderer ; all the recolle Geo behaviour 
ef Lavrentini ſeemed to confirm the ſuppoſitien yet Emily was 


ſtill loſt in a labyrinth of perplexities, and, not knowing how to 


alk the queſtions, which might lead to truth, ſhe could only hint 
them in broken ſentences. 

« Your ſudden departure from Udolpho”—ſail ſhe. 

Lavrentini groaned. | 

«© The reports that followed it,“ continued Emily“ The weſt 
chamber—the mourning veil—the object it conceals—when mur- 
ders are committed" | 

The nun ſhrieked, © What! there again !” ſaid ſhe, endeavour. 
ing to raiſe herſelf, while her ſtartiog eyes ſeemed to follow ſome. 
object round the room“ Come from the grave! What! Blood 
blood,too !--There was no blood—thou can'ſt not ſay it !—Nay, 
do not ſmile, do not ſmile ſo piteouſly !” 

Laurentini fell into convulſions, as ſhe uttered the laſt words; 
and Emily, unable any longer to endure the horror of the ſcene, 
hurried from the room, and ſeut ſome nuus to the aſſiſtance of the 
abbeſs, | 

The Lady Blanche, and the boarders, who were in the parlour, 
now aſſembled round Emily, and, alarmed by her manner and at- 
frighted countenance, aſked a hundred queſtions, which ſhe avoid- 
ed anſwering further, than by ſaying, that ſhe believed ſiſter Ag- 
nes was dying, They received this as a ſufficient explanation of 
her terror, and had then leiſure to offer reſtoratives, which, at 
length, ſomewhat revived Emily, whoſe” mind was, however, fo 
much ſhocked with terrible ſurmiſes, and perplexed with doubts 
by ſome words from the nun, that ſhe was unable to converſe, and 
would have left the convent immediately, had ſhe not wiſhed to 
know whether Laurentini would ſurvive the late attack, After 
waiting ſometime, ſhe was informed, that, the convulſions having 
ceaſed, Laurentini ſeemed to be reviving, and Emily and Blanche 
were departing, when the abbeſs appeared, who, drawing the 
former aſide, ſaid ſhe had. ſomething of conſequence to ſay to her, 
but, as it was late, ſhe would not<Xetain her then, and requeſted to 
ſee her on the following day, 

Emily promiſed to viſit her, and, having taken leave, returned 
with the Lady Blanche towards the chateau, on the way to which 
the deep gloom of the woods made Blanche lament, that the even- 
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ing was ſo far advanced; for the ſurrounding ſtillneſs and ob- 
ſcurity rendered her ſenſible of fear, though there was a ſervant 
to protect her; while Emily was too much eng-ged by the hor- 
rors of the ſcene ſhe had juſt witneſſed, to be affected by the ſo- 
lemnity of the ſhades, otherwiſe than as they ſerved to promote 
her gloomy reverie, from which, however, ſhe was at length re- 
called by the Lady Blanche, who pointed out, at ſome diſtance, 
in the duſky path they were wiading. two perſons flowly advanc- 
ing. It was impoſſible to avoid them without ſtriking into a ſtill 
more ſecluded part of the wood, whither the ſtrangers might eafily 
follow; but all apprehenſion vaniſhed, when Emily diſtinguiſhed 
the voice of Monſ. Du Pont, and perceived, that his companion 
was the gentleman, whom ſhe had ſeen at the monaſtery, and who 
was now converſing with ſo much earneſtneſs as not immens ately 
to perceive their approach. When Du Pont joined the ladies, 
the ſtranger took leave, and they proceeded to the chateau, where 
the Count, when he heard of Monſ. Bonnac, claimed him for an 
acquaintance, and, on learnivg the melancholy occaſion of his viſit 
to Languedoc, and that he was lodged at a ſmall inn in the vil- 
lage, begged the favour of Monſ. Du Pont to invite him to the 
chateau. — | 
The latter was happy to do fo, and the ſcruples of referve, 
which made M. Bonnac hefitate to accept the invitation, 2 
at length overcome, they went to the chateau, where the kindneſs 
of the Count and the ſprightlineſs of his ion were exerted to dif. 
ſipate the gloom that overhung the ſpirits of the ſtranger. M. 
Bonnac was an officer in the French ſervice, and appeared to be 
about fifty; his figure was tall and commanding, his manners 
had received the laſt poliſh, and there was ſomething in his coun- 
tenance uncommonly intereſting ; for over features, which in 
youth, muſt have been remarkably handſome, was ſpread a mel- 
-ancholy, that ſeemed the eff:& of long misfortune, rather than 
of conſtitution or temper, | 
The converſation he held, during ſupper, was evidently an ef- 
fort of politeneſs, and there were intervals in which, unable to 
ſtruggle againſt the feelings, that depreſſed him, he relapſed into 
filence and abſtraction, from which, however, the Count, ſome- 
times withdrew him in a manner ſo delicate and benevolent, that 
Emily, while ſhe obſerved him, almoſt fancied ſhe beheld her 
late father, | 
The party ſeparated at an early hour, and then, in the ſolitude 
of her apartment, the ſcenes, which Emily had lately witneſſed, 
returned to her fancy, with dreadful energy, That in the dy- 
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ing nun ſhe ſhould have diſcovered Signora Laurentini, who, in- 
ſtead of having been murdered by Montoni, was, as it now ſeem- 
ed, herſelf guilty of ſome dreadful crime, excited both horror 
and ſurpriſe in a high degree : nor did the hints, which ſhe had 
dropped, reſpecting the marriage of the Marchionefs de Villeroi, 
and the inquiries ſhe had made concerning Emily's birth, occaſion 
her a leſs degree of intereſt, though it was of a different nature. 

The hiftory, which ſiſter Frances had formerly related, and 
had ſaid to be that of Agnes, it now appeared, was erruneous z 
but for what purpoſe it had been fabricated, unleſs the more effec. 
tually to conceal the true ſtory, Emily could not even gueſs. Above 
all. her intereſt was excited as th the relation, which the ſtory of 
the late Marchioneſs de Villeroi bore to that of her facher; for, 
that ſome kind of relation exiſted between them, the griet of >t, 
Aubert, upon hearing her named, his requeſt to b- buried near her, 
and her picture, which had been found among his papers, certainly 
proved, Sometimes it occurred to Emily, that he might have 
been the lover to whom it was ſaid the Marchioneſs was attached, 
when ſhe was compelled to marty the Marquis de Villerot ; but 
that he had afterwards cheriſhed a paſſion for her, ſhe coul not 
ſuffer herſelf to believe, for a moment. The papers, which he had 
ſo ſolemnly enjoined her to deſtroy, ſhe no fancied had related to 
this connection, and ſhe wiſhed more earneſtly than before to know 
the reaſons, that made him conſider the injunction neceſſary, 
which, had her faith in his principles been leſs, would have led to 
believe, that there was a myſtery in her birth diſhonourable to 
her parents, which thoſe manuſcripts might have revealed. 

Reflections, ſimilar to theſe, engaged her mind, during the 
the greater part of the night, and x hen, at length, ſhe fell into a 
lumber, it was only to behold a viſion of the dying nun, and to 
awaken in horrors, like thoſe ſhe had witnefſe', 

On the following morning, ſhe was too much indiſpoſed to 
attend her appointmeat with the abbeſs, and, before the day con- 
cluded, ſhe heard, that ſiſter Agnes was no more. Monf, Bonnac 
received this intelligence, with concern; but Emily obſerved, 
that he did not appear ſo much affected now, as on the preceding 
evening, immediately after quitting the apartment, of the nuns 
whoſe death was probably leſs terrible to him, than the confeſſion 
he had been then called upon to witneſs, However this might be, 
le was perhaps eon ſoled, in ſome degree, by a knowledge of the 
legacy bequesthed him, fince his family was large, and the ex- 
travagance of ſome part cf it had lately been the means of Involy= 
ing him in great diſtreſs, and even in the hor rors, of a priſon; 
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and it was the grief he had ſuffered from the wild career of a 


favourite ſon, with the pecuniary anxieties and misfortunes con— 
ſequent upon it, that hai given ta his countenance the air of de- 
jection which had ſo much intereſted Emily, 

To his friend Monſ. Da Pont he recited ſome particulars of his 
late. ſufferings, when it appeared, that he had been conkine.| for ſev- 
eral months in one of the priſons of Parts, with little hope of re- 
leaſe, and without the comfort of ſeeing his wife, who had been 
abſent in the country, endeavouring, though in vain, to procure 
aſſiſtance from his friends. When, at length, ſhe had obtained an 
order for aimittance, ſhe was ſo much ſhocke] at the change, 
which long-confinement and ſorrow had made in his appearance, 
that ſhe was ſeized with fits, which, by their long continuance, 
threatened her life. 

« Our ſituation affected thoſe, who happened to witneſs it,“ 
continued Monſ. Bonnac, “ and one generous friend, who was in 
confinement at the ſame time, aſterwards employed the firſt mo- 
ments of his liberty in efforts to obtain mine. He ſucceeded : 
the heavy debt, that oppreſſed me, was diſcharged ; aud, when I 
would have expreſſed my ſenſe of the obligation I had received, 
my bene factor was fled from my ſearch. I have reaſon to believe 
he was the victim of his Han generofity, and that he returned to 
the ſtate of confinement, from which he ſiad releaſed me; but 
every inquiry after him was unſucceſsful, Amiable and unfer- 
tunare Valancourt !” | | 

« Valancourt !“ exclaimed M. Du Pont. % Of what family 7” 

« The Valancourts, Counts Duvarney,“ replied Monſ. Bonnac, 

The emotion of Monf, Du Pont, when he diſcovered the gen- 
erous benefaftor of his friend to be the rival of his love, can on- 
ly be imagined ; but, having overcome his firſt ſurpriſe, he diſh. 
pated the appreheſ enſions of Monſ. Bonnac by acquainting him, 
that V.lncovrt was at liberty, and had lately been in Langue— 
doc; after which his ffection for Emily, prompted him to make 
{me inquiries, reſpefting the conduct of his rival, during his ſtay 
a! Paris, of which M. B»ynnac apperret to be well informed, 


Tune anſwers he rece:vel were ſuch as convinced biin, that Val- 


ancourthadbeen much mifrepreſented, and, painful as was the 
ſacrifice, he formed the juſt deſign of relinquiſhing his purſuit of 
Emily to a lover, who, it now apyerred, was not unworthy of the 
r-gard, with which ſhe honoured him, 

The converſ.tion of Monſ. Bonnac iſcorere l, that Valanconrt, 
ſometime after his arrival «t Paris, had been drawn jgto the ſnares, 
which determined vice had ſp cad for him, an that hisghbours hai 
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been chiefly divided between the parties of the captivating Mar. 
chioneſs and thoſe gaming aſſemblies, to which the envy, or the 
avarice, of his brother officers had ſpared no art to ſeduce him. 
In theſe parties he had loit large ſums, in efforts to recover ſmall 
ones, and to ſuch loſſes the Count de Villetort and Monſ. Henri 
had been frequent witneſſes, His refources were, at length, ex- 
hauſted ; and the Count, his brother, exaſperated by his conduct, 

refuſed to continue the ſupplies neceſſary to his preſent -mode of 
life, when Valancourt, in conſequence cf accumulated debts, was 
thrown into confinement, where his brother ſuffered him to re- 
main, in the hope, that puniſhment might effect a reform of con- 
duct, which had not yet been confirmed by long habit. 

In the ſolitude of his priſon, Valancourt had leiſure for re. 
flection, and cauſe for repentance; here, too, the image of Emi. 
ly, which, amidſt the diſſipation of the city had been obſcured, 
but never obliterated from his heart, revived with all the charms 
of innocence and beauty, to reproach him for having ſacrificed 
his happineſs and debaſed his talents by purſuits, wh ch his no- 
bler faculties would formerly have taught him to confider were 
as taſteleſs as they were degrading. But, though his paſſions had 
been ſeduced, his heart was not depraved, nor had habit riveted 
the chains, that hung heavily on his conſcience ; and, as he re- 
tained that energy of will, which was neceſſary to burſt them, 
he, at length, emancipated himſelf from the bondage of vice, but 
not till after much effort and ſevere ſuffering, 

Being releaſed by his brother from the priſon, where he had 
witneſſ-4 the affecting meeting between Monſ. Bonnac- and his 
wife, with whoin he had been for ſometime acquainted, the firſt 
uſe of his liberty formed a ſtriking inſtance of his humanity and 
his raſhneſs ; for with neatly all the money, juſt received from 
his brother, he went to a gaming houſe, and gave 1t as a laſt 
ſtake for the chance of teſtotring his friend to freedom, and to 
his fflicted family. The event was fortunate, and, while he had 
awaiicd the iſſue of this momentous flake, he made a ſolemn 
vow never again to yield to the deſtructive and faſcinating vice 
of gaming. 

Having reſtored the venerable Monſ. Bonnac to his rejoicing 
family, he hurrie from Paris to Eſtuviere ; and, in the delight 
of having made the wretched happy, forgot, for a while, lus own 
misfortunes. Soon, however, he remembere:', that he had thrown 
away the fortune, without which he could never hope to marry Em- 
ily ; and lite, unleſs paſſed with her, now ſcarcely appeared lupport- 
able; for her goodneſs, refinement, and fimplicity e Lcart, eu- 
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dered her beauty more enchanting, if poſſible, to his fancy, than 
it had ever yet appeared, Experience had taught him to under- 
ſtand the full value of the qualities, which he had before admired, 
but which the contraſted characters he had ſeen in the world 
made him now adore ; and theſe reflections, increaſing the pangs 
of remorſe and regret, occaſioned. the deep dejection, that had 
accompanied him even into the preſence of Emily, of whom he 
conſidered himſelf no longer worthy. To the ignominy of hav- 
ing received pecuniary obligations from the Marchioneſs Cham- 
| fort, or any other lady of intrigue, as the Count De Villefort 
| had been informed, or of having been engaged in the depredat- 
ing ſchemes of gameſters, Valancourt had never ſubmitted ; and 
: theſe were ſome of ſuch ſcandals as often mingle with truth, 
againſt the unfortunate, Count De Villefort had received them 
from authority, which he had no reaſon to doubt, and which the 
** imprudent conduct he had himſelf witneſſed in Valancourt, had 
certainly induced him the more readily to believe. Being ſuch 
as Emily could not name to the Chevalier, he had no opportu- 
nity of refuting them; and, when he confeſſed himſelf to be un- 
worthy of her efteem, he little ſuſpected, that he was confirm. 
ing to her the moſt dreadful calumnies. Thus the miſtake had 
been mutual, and had remained ſo, when Monſ. Bonnac explain- 
ed the conduct of his generous, but imprudent young friend to 
Du Pont, who, with ſevere juſtice, determined not only to un- 
deceive the Count on this ſubject, but to reſign all hope of Emi- 
ly, Such a ſacrifice as his love rendered this, was deſerving. of a 
noble reward, and Monf. Bonnac, if it had been poſſible for him 
to forget the benevolent Valancourt, would have wiſhed that 
Emily might accept the juſt Du Pont, | 
When the Count was informed of the error he had committed, 
he was extremely ſhocked at the conſequence of his credulity, 
and the account which Monf, Bonnac gave of his friend's ſitua- 
tion, while at Paris, convinced him, that Valancourt had been 
entrapped by the ſchemes of a ſet of diſſipated young men, with 
whom his profeſſion had partly obliged him to aſſociate, rather 
than by an inclination to vice ; and, charmed by the humanity, 
and noble, though raſh generofity, which his conduct towards 
Monſ. Bonnac exhibited, he forgave him the tranſient errors, that 
had ſtained his youth, and reſtored him to the high degree of 
eſteem, with which he had regarded him, during their carly ac- 
quaintance. But, as the leaſt reparation he could now make 
Valancourt was to afford him an opportunity of explaining to 
Emily his former conduct, he immediately wrote, 10 requeſt his 
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forgiveneſs of the unintentional injury he had done him, and to 
invite him to Chateau-le-Blanc, Motives of delicacy withheld 
the Count from informing Emily of this letter, and of kindneſs 
from acquainting her with the diſcovery reſpecting Valancourt, 
till his arrival ſhould ſave her from the poſſibility of anxiety, as 
to its event; and this precaution ſpared her even ſeverer inqui- 
etude, than the Count had foreſeen, fince he was ignorant of the 
ſymptoms of deſpair, which Valancourt's late conduct had be- 


trayed, 
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© But in theſe caſes, 
We {till have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody inflrufttons, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : thus even-handed juſtice 
| Commends the ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 


To our own lips.” 
MacsErk. 


Jour cireumſtances of an extraordinary nature now with- 
drew Emily from her own ſorrows, and excited emotions, which 
partook of both ſurpriſe and horror, 

A few days following that, on which Signora Laurentini died, 
her will was opened at the monaſtery, in the preſence of the ſu- 
periors and Monſ. Bonnac, when it was found, that one third of 
her perſonal property was bequeathed to the neareſt ſurviving re- 
lative of the late Marchioneſs de Villeroi, and that Emily was 
the perſon, | 

With the ſecret of Emily's family the abbeſs had long been 
acquainted, and it was in obſervance of the earneſt requeſt of St, 
Aubert, who was known to the friar, that attended him on his 
death bed, that his daughter had remained in ignorance of her 
relationſhip to the Marchioneſs. But ſome hints, which had 


fallen from Signora Laurentini, during her laſt interview with 


Emily, and a confeffion of a very extraordinary nature, given in 
her dying hours, had made the abbeſs think it neceſſary to con- 
verſe with her young friend, on the topic ſhe had not before 
ventured to introduce ; and it was for this purpoſe, that ſhe had 
requeſted to ſee her on the morning that followed her interview 
with the nun. Emily's indiſpoſition had then prevented the in. 
tended converſation ; but now, after the will had been examined, 
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ſhe received a ſummons, which ſhe immediately obeyed, and be- 
came informed of circumſtances, that powerfully affected her. 
As the narrative of the ahbeſs was, however, deficient in many 
particulars, of which the reader may wiſh to be informed, and 
the hiſtory of the nun is materially connected with the fate of 
the Marchioneſs de Villeroi, we ſhall omit the converſation, that 
paſſed in the parlour of the convent, and mingle with our rela- 
tion a brief hiſtory of 


LavRENTINI DI Uporr no, 


Who was the only child of her parents, and heireſs of the an- 
cient houſe of Udolpho, in the territory of Venice. It was the 
firit misfortune of her life, and that which led to all her ſuc- 
ceeding miſery, that the friends who ought to have reſtrained 
her ſtrong paſſions, and mildly inſtructed her in the art of gov- 
erning them, nurtured them by early indulgence. But they 
cheriſhe4 their own failings in her; for their conduct was 
not the reſult of rational kin.inefs, and, when they either indulg- 
ed, or oppoſed the paſtions of their (child, they gratified their 
own. Thus they indulged her with weakneſs, and reprehended 
ker with violence; her ſpirit was exaſperated by their vehe- 
mence, inſtend of being correted by their wiſdom ; and their 
o->poltions became contells for victory, in which the due tender- 
nefs of the parents, and the affectionate duties of the child, were 
equally forgotten; bur, as returning fundneſs diſarmed the pa- 
Tents' reſentinent ſoon-it, Liyrentim was ſuffered to believe that 
ſhe had conquered, and ker paſſions became ſtronger by every 
effort, that had been employed to ſubdue them. 

The death of her father and mother in the ſane year left her 
to her own diſcretion, under the dangerous circumſtances attend- 
ant on youth and beauty, She was fond of company, delight- 
ed with admiration, vet diſdainful of the opinion of the world, 
when it happened to contradict her inclinations ; had a gay and 
brilliant wit, and was miſtreſs of all the arts of faſcination, Her 
conduct was ſuch v might have been expected, from the weak- 
neſs of her principles and the ſtrength of her paſſions. 

Among her numerous admirers was the late Marquis de Vii- 
leroi, who, on his tour throagh Italy, ſaw Laurentini at Venice, 
where ſhe uſually reſided, and became her paſſionate adorer. 
Equally captivated by the figure and accompliſuments of the 
Marquis, who was at that period one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
noblemen of the French court, ſhe had the art ſo eFeRually to 
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conceal from him the dangerous traits of her character and the 
blemiſhes of her late conduct, that he ſolicited her hand in marriage. 

Before the nuptials were concluded, ſhe retired to the caſtle of 
Udolpho, whither the Marquis followed, and, where her conduct 
relaxing from the propriety, -which ſhe had lately aſſumed, diſ- 
covered to him the precipice, on which he ſtood, A minuter in- 
quiry than he had before thought it neceſſary to make, con- 
vinced him, that he had been deceived in her character, and ſhe, 
whom he had deſigned for his wife, afterwaris became his miſtreſs. 

Having paſſed ſome weeks at Udolpho, he was called abruptly 


to France, whither he returned with extreme reluctance, fur his 


heart was ſtill faſcicated by the arts of Lautentini, with whom, 
however, he had, on various pretences, delayed his marriage ; 
bat, to reconcile her to this ſeparation, he now gave repeated 
promiſes of returning to conclude the nuptials, as ſoon as the 
affair, which thus ſuddenly called him to France, ſhould permit. 

Soothed, in ſome degree, by theſe aſſurances, ſhe ſuffered him 
to depart ; and, ſoon after, her relative, Montoni, arriving at 
Udolpho, renewed the addreſſes, which ſhe had before retuſed, 
and which ſhe now again rejected. Meanwhile, her thoughts 
were conſtantly with the Marquis de Villeroi, for whom the fut- 
fered all the delirium of Italian love, cheriſhed by the ſolitude, 
to which ſhe confined herſelf ; for he had now loſt all taſte for 
the pleaſures of ſociety and the gaiety of amuſement. Her only 
indulgences were to ſigh aud weep over a miniature of the Mar- 
quis; to viſit the ſcenes, that had witneſſed their happineſ+, to 
pour forth her heart to him in writing, and to count the weeks, 
the days, which muſt intervene before the period that be had 
mentioned as probable for his return. Bot this period ped 
without bringing him; and week after week followed in heavy 
and almoſt intolerable expectation. During this interval, Lau- 
rentini's fancy, occupied inceſſantly by one idea, became diſor- 
dered ; and, her whole heart being devoted to one object, lite 
became hateful to her, when ſhe believed that object lot. 

Several months paſſed, during which ſhe heard noching from 
the Marquis de Villeroi, and her days were marked, at intervals, 
with the phrenſy of paſſion and the ſullenneſs of deſpair. She 
ſecluied herſelf from all viſitors, and, ſometimes, remained in her 
apartment, for weeks together, refuſing to ſpeak ro every perſon, 
except her favourite female attendant, writing ſcraps of letters, 
reading, again and again, thoſe ſhe nad received from the Mar- 
quis, wee ping over his picture, and ſpeaking to it, for many hours, 
ppbraiding, reproaching and careſſing it alternately, 
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At length, a report reached her, that the Marquis had married 
in France, end, after ſuffering all the extremes of love, jealouf 
and indignation, ſhe formed the deſperate reſolution of going 
ſecretly to that country, and, if the report proved true, of at- 
tempring a deep revenge. To her favourite voman only ſhe 
confided the plan of her journey, and ſhe engaged her to partake 
of it, Having collected her jewels, which, deſcending to her 
from many branches of her family, were of immenſe value, and 
all her caſh, to a very large amount, they were packed in a trunk, 


which was privately conveyed to a neighbouring town, wither 


Laurentin!, with this only ſervant, followed, and thence proceed- 
ed fecretly io Leghorn, where they embarked for France. 

When, on her arrival in Languedoc, ſhe found, that the Mar- 
quis de Villeroi had been married for ſome months, her deſpair 
almoſt deprived her of reaſon, and ſhe alternately pre jected and 
abandoned the horrible deſign of murdering the Marquis, his 
wife and berſelt. At length ſhe contrived to throw herſelf in 
his wayy with an intention of reproachtng him, for his conduct, 
and of ſtabbing herſelf in his preſence ; but, when ſhe again ſaw 
him, who fo long had been the conſtant object of her thoughts 
and affections, reſentment yielded to love; her reſolution failed; 
ihe trembled with the conflict of emotions, that aſſailed her 
heart, and fainted away. 

The Marquis was not proof againſt her beauty and ſenſibility; 
all the energy, with which he had firlt loved, returned, for his 
paſſion had been reſiſted by prutence, rather than overcome by 
indifference ; and, fince the honour of his family would not per- 
mit him to marry her, he had endeavoured to ſubdue his love, 
and had fo far ſucceeded, as to ſelect the then Marchioneſs for 
his wife, whom he loved at firſt with a- tempered and rational af- 
feftion. But the mild virtnes of that amiable lady did not re- 
compenſe him for her indifference, which appeared, notwith- 
ſtandivg her efforts to conceal it; and he had, for ſometime, 
ſuſpected that her affections were engaged by another perſon, 
when Laurentini arrived in Lar gue loc. "This artful Italian ſoon 
perceived, that ſhe had regained her influence over him, and, ſooth- 
ed by the diſcovery, ſhe determined to live, and to employ all 
her enchantments to win his conſent to tne diabolical deed, 
which ſhe believes was neceſſary to the ſecurity of her happi- 
nels, She conducted her ſchewe with deep diſſimulat ion and 
patient perſeverance, and, having completely eitranged the af- 
tections of the M-rquis from his wiſe, whoſe gentle goodneſs and 
unimpaſſioned manners had ceaſed to pleale, „hen coutraſted 
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with the eaptivations of the Italian, ſhe proceeded to awaken in 
his mind the jealouſy of pride, for it was no longer that of love, 
and even pointed out to him the perſon, to whom ſhe affirmed 
the Marchioneſs had ſacrificed her honour ; but Laurentini had 
firſt extorted from him a ſolemn promiſe to forbear avenging 
himſelf upon his rival. This was an important part of her plan, 
for ſne knew, that, if his defire of vengeance was reſtrained to- 
wards one party, it would burn more fiercely towards the other, 
and he might then, perhaps, be prevR4d on to afliſt in the hor- 
rible act, which would releaſe him from the only barrier, that 
withheld him from making her his wite. 

The innocent Marchioneſs, meanwhile, obſerved, with ex- 
treme grief, the alteration in her huſband's manners. He be- 
came reſerved and thoughtful in her preſence ; his conduct was 
auſtere, and ſometimes even rude ; and he left her, for many 
hours together, to weep for his unkindneſo, and to form plans for 
the recovery of his affeRion. His conduct afflicted. her the more, 
becauſe, in obedience to the command of her father, ſhe had ac- 
cepted his hand, though her affections were engaged to another, 
whoſe amiable diſpoſition, ſhe had reaſon to believe, would have 
eaſyred her happineſs. This circumſtance Laurentini had diſ- 
covered, ſoon after her arrival in France, and had made ample 
. uſe of F MNaſſiſting her deſigns upon the Marquis, to whom ſhe 
adducſd ſuch ſeeming proof of his wife's infidelity, that, in the 
franti ragt of wounded honour, he eonſented to deſtroy his 
w poifon was adminiſtered, and ſhe fell a victim to 
the jealouſy and ſubtlety of Laurentini and to the guilty weak- 
neſs of her huſband, 

But the moment of Laurentini's triumph, the moment, to 
which ſhe had looked forward for the completioa of all her wiſhes, 
proved only the commencement of a ſuffering, that never left 
her to her dying hour, 

The paſſion of revenge, which had in part ſtimulated her to 
the commiſſion of this atrocious deed, died, even at the moment 
when it was grztified, and leſt her to the horrors of unavailing 
pity and remorſe, which would probably have empoiſcned all 
the years ſhe had promiſes herſelt with the Marquis de Villeroi, 
had her expectations of an alliance with him been realized. But 
he, too, had found the moment of his revenge to be that of re- 
morſe, as to himſelf, and deteſtation, as to the partner of his 
crime; the feeling, which he had miſtaken for conviction, was 
no more; and he ſtood aſtoniſhed, and aghaſt, that no proof te- 
mained of his wife's infidelity, now that ſhe had ſuffered the 


| 
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puniſhment of guilt. Even when he was informed, that ſhe was 
dying, he had felt ſuddenly and unaccountabiy reaſſured of her 
innocence, nor was the ſolemn aſſutance ſhe made him in her laſt 
hour, capable of affording him a ſtronger conviction of her 
blameleſs conduct. | 

In the firſt horrors of remorſe and deſpair, he felt inclined to 
deliver up himſelf and the woman, who had plunged him into 
this abyſs of guilr, into the hands of juſtice ; but, when the par- 
oxyſm of his ſuffering was over, his intention changed. Lau— 
rentini, however, he ſaw only once afterwards, and that was, to 
curſe her as the inſtigator of his crime, and to ſay, that he ſpared 
her life only on condition, that ſhe paſſed the reſt of her days in 
prayer and penance, Overwhelmed with diſappointment, on re- 
ceiving contempt and abhorrence from the man, for whoſe ſake 
ſhe had not ſcrupled to ſtain her conſcience with human blood, 
and, touched with horror of the unavailing crime ſhe had com- 
mitted, ſhe renounced the world, and retired to the monaſtery 
of St. Claire, a dreadful victim to unreſiſted paſſion. 

The Marquis, immediately after the death of his wife, quitted 
Chateau-le-Blanc, to which he never returned, and endeavoured 
to loſe the ſenſe of his crime amidſt the tumult of war, or the 
diſſipations of a capital; but his efforts were vain ; a deep 
de jection hung over him ever after, for which his moſt intimate 
friends could not accouat, and he, at length, died, with a degree 
of horror nearly equal to that, which Laurentigi had ſuffered, 


Ihe phyſician, who had obſerved the ſingular appearance of the 


unfortunate Marchioneſs, after death, had been bribed to filence ; 
and, as the ſurmiſes of a few of the ſervants had proceeded no 
further than a whiſper, the affair had never been inveltigated, 
Whether this whiſper ever reached the father of the Marchioneſs, 
and, if it did, whether the difficulty of obtaining proof deterred 


him from proſecuting the Marquis de Villeroi, is uncertain ; but 


her death was deeply lamented by ſome part of her family, and 
particularly by her brother, M. St. Aubert; for that was the de— 
gree of relationſhip, which had exiſted between Emily's father and 
the Marchioneſs; and there is no doubt, that he ſuſpc Ret the man- 
ner of her death, Many letters paſſed between the M-rquis and 
him, ſoon aſter the decenſe of his beloved ſiſter, the ſubject of 
which was not known, but there 1s reaſon to believe, that they 
relate l to the cauſe of her death; and theſe were the papers, 
together with ſome letters of the Mirchioneſs, who had confi ed 
to her brother the occaſion of her unhappineſs, wh ch St, Aubert 
had ſo ſolemnly enjoined his daughter to deltroy ; and angety 
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for her peace had probably made him forbid her to inquire into 
the melancholy. ſtory, to which they alluded. Such, indeed, had 
been his affliction, on the premature death of this his favourite fiſt. 
er, whoſe unhappy marriage had from the firſt excited his rendereſt 
pity, that he never could hear her named, or mention her himſelf 
after her death, except to Madame St, Aubert, From Emily, 
whoſe ſenſibility he feared to awaken, he had ſo carefully con- 
cealed her hiſtory and name, that ſhe was ignorant, till now, that 
ſhe ever had ſuch a relative as the Marchioneſs de Villerot ; and, 
from this motive he had enjoined ſilence to his only ſurviving 
ſiſter, Madame Cheron, who had ſcrupulouſly obſerved his requeſt. 

It was over ſome of the laſt pathetic letters of the Marchioneſs, 
that St. Aubert was weeping, when he was obſerved by Emily, 
on the eve of her departure from La Vallee, and it was her pic- 
ture which he had ſo tenderly careſſed. Her diſaſtrous death may 
account for the emotion he had betrayed, on heating her named 
by La Voiſin, and for his requeſt to be interred near the monu- 
ment of the Villerois, where her remains were depoſited, but not 
thoſe of her huſbaid, who was buried, where he died, in the 
north of France, 

The confeſſor, who attended St. Aubert in his laſt moments, 
recollected him to be the brother of the late Marchioneſs, when 
St. Aubert, from tenderneſs to Emily, had conjured him to conceal 
the circumſtance, and to requeſt that the abbeſs, to whoſe care 
he particularly recommended her, would do the ſame; a requeſt, 
which had been exactly obſerved. 

Laurentini, on her arrival in France, had carefully concealed 
her name and family, and, the better to diſguiſe her real hiſtory, 
had, on entering the convent, cauſed the ſtory to be circulated, 
which had impoſed on ſiſter Frances, and it is probable, that the 
abbeſs, who did not preſide in the convent, at the time of her 
noviciation, was alſo entirely ignorant of the truth. Ihe deep 
remorſe, that ſeized on the mind of Laurentim, together with 
the ſufferings of diſappointed paſſion, for ſue ſtill loved the Mar- 
quis, again unſettled her intellects, and, after the firſt paroxy{ms 
of deſpair were paſſed, a heavy and filent melancholy had ſettled 
upon her ſpicits, which ſuffered few interruptions from fits of 
phrenſy, till the time of her death. During many years it had 
been her only amuſement to walk im the woods.near the monaſt- 
ery, in the ſolitary hours of night, and to play on a favourite in- 
ſtrument, to which ſhe ſometimes joined the delightful melody 
of her voice, in the moſt ſolemn and melancholy airs of her na- 
tive country, modulated by all the energetic feeling, that dwelt. 
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in her heart. The phyſician, who had attended her, recommend- 
ed it to the ſuperior to indulge her in this whim, as the only 
means of ſoothing her diſtempered fancy; and ſhe was ſuffered 
to walk in the lonely hours of night, attended by the ſervant, 
who had accompanied her from Italy ; but, as the ——_— 


tranſgreſſed againſt the rules of the convent, it was kept as ſecret 
as poſſible ; and thus the myſterious muſic of Laurentini had 
combined with other circumſtances, to produce a report, that nor 
only the chateau, but its neighbourhood, was haunted. 

Soon after her entrance into this holy community, and hefore 
ſhe had ſhewn any ſymptoms of inſanity there, ſhe made a will, 
in which, after bequeathing a conſiderable legacy to the con- 
vent, ſhe divided the remainder of her perſonal property, which 
her jewels made very valuable, between the wife of Monſ. Bon- 
nac, who was an Italian lady and her relation, and the neareſt 
ſurviving relative of the late Marchioneſs de Villeroi, As Emi- 
Iy St. Aubert was not only the neareſt, but the ſole relative, this 
legacy deſcended to her, and thus explained to her the whole 
myſtery of her father's conduct. . 

The reſemblance between Emily and her unfortunate aunt 
had frequently been obſerved by Laurentini, and had occafion- 
ed the ſingular behaviour, which had formerly alarmed her ; 
but it was in the nun's dying hour, when her conſcience gave 
her perpetually the idea of the Marchioneſs, that ſhe became more 
ſenſible, than ever, of this likeneſs, and, in her phrenſy, deemed 
it no reſemblance of the perſon ſhe had injured, but the original 
herſelf, The bold zflertion, that had followed, on the recove- 
ry of her ſenſes, that Emily was the daughter of the Marchio- 
neſs de Villeroi, aroſe from a ſuſpicion that ſhe was ſo ; for, 
knowing that her rival, when ſhe married the Marquis, was at- 
tached to another lover, ſhe had ſcarcely ſcrupled to believe, 
that her honour had been ſacrificed, like her own, to an unre- 
ſiſted paſſion. | 

Of a crime, however, to which Emily had ſuſpected, from her 
phrenfied confe ſſion of murder, that ſhe had been inſtrumental in 
the caſtle of Udolpho, Laurentini was innocent; and fhe had 
herſelf been deceived, concerning the ſpectacle, that formerly oc- 
caſtoned her ſo much terror, and had fince compelled her, for a 
while, to attribute the horrors of the nun to a conſciouſneſs of a 
murder committed in that caſtle, 

It may be remembered, that, in.a chamber of Udolpho, hung a 
black veil, whoſe ſingular fituation had excited Emily's curioſi- 
ty, and which afterwards diſcloſed an object, that had overwhelm- 
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ed her with horror; for, on lifting it, there appeared, inſtead of 
the picture ſhe had expected, within a receſs of the wall, a hu- 
man figure of ghaſtly paleneſs ſtretched at its length, and dreſſed 
in the habiliments of the grave. What added to the horror of 
the ſpectacle, was, that the face appeared partly decayed and 
disfigured by worms, which were viſible on the features and 
hands. On ſuch an object, it will be readily believed, that no 
perſon could endure to look twice, Emily, it may be recol- 
lected, had, after the firſt glance, let the veil drop, and her ter- 
ror had prevented her from ever after provoking a renewal of 
ſuch ſufferivg, as ſhe had then experienced. Had ſhe dared to 
look again, her deluſion and her fears would have vaniſhed to- 
gether, and ſhe wonld have perceived, that the figure before 
her was not human, but formed of wax. The hiſtory of it is ſome 
what extraordinary, though not without example in the records 
of that fierce ſeverity, which monkiſh ſuperſtition has ſome. 
times inflicted on mankind, A member of the houſe of Udol- 
pho, having committed ſome offence againſt the prerogative of 
the church, had been condemned to the penan-e of contemplating, 
during certain hours of the day, a waxen image, made to reſem- 
ble a human body in the ſtate, to which it is reduced after death, 
This penance, ſerving as a memento of the condition at which 
he muſt himſelf arrive, had been deſigned to reprove the pride 
of the Marquis of Udolpho, which had formerly ſo much ex. 
aſperated that of the Romiſh church; and he had not only ſu- 


| perſtitiouſly obſerved this penance himſelf, which he, had believ- 
| ed, was to obtain a pardon for all his fins, but had made it a 


condition in his will, that his deſcendants ſhould preferve the 
image, on pain of forteiting to the church a certain part of his 


domain, that they alſo might profit by the humiliating moral it 
! conveyed, The figure therefore, had been ſuffered to retain 


its ſtation in the wall of the chainber, but his deſcendants excuſe 


ed themſelves from obſerving the penance, to which he had been 


enjoined, : 1 9 
This image was ſo horribly natural, that it is not ſurpriſing 
Emily ſhould have miſtaken it for the object it reſembled, nor, 


ſiace the had hear! ſuch an extract inary account, concerning 
the diſappearing of the late lady of the caſtle, aud had ſuch ex- 
perience of the cheracter of „lontoni, that ſhe ſhould have be- 


1 


lie ved this to be the mur ered body of the lady Laurentini, and 
thit he had been the conttiver of her deat]: 

The ſituation, in which the 1:4 diſcovered it, occaſioned her, 
at*firſt, much ſurpriſe and perplexity ; buc the vigilance, with 
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- which the doors of the chamber, where it was depoſited, were 
afterwards ſecured, had compelled her to believe, that Mantoni, 
not daring to confide the ſecret of her death to any perſon, had 
ſuffered her remains to decay in this obſcure chamber. The cer. 
emony of the veil, however, and the circumſtance of the doors 
having been left open, even for a moment, hau occaſtoned her 
much wonder and ſome doubts ; but theſe were not ſufficient to 
overcome her ſuſpicion of Montoni ; and it was the dread of 
his terrible, vengeance, that had ſeale her lips in ſilence, con- 
cerning what ſhe had ſeen in the weft chamber, 

Emily, in diſcovering the Marchioneſs de Villeroi to 
have been the ſiſter of Monſ. St. Aubert, was variouſly feed ; 
but, amidſt the ſorrow, which ſhe ſuffered for her unti rely death, 
ſhe was releaſed from an anxious and painful conjectutre, occa- 
fioned by the raſh aſſertion of dignora Laurentini, concerning her 
birth and the honour of her parents. Her faith in St. Aubert's 
principles would ſcarcely allow her to ſuſpect that he had acted 
diſhonourably, and ſhe felt ſuch reluctance to believe herſelf the 
daughter of any other, than her, whom ſhe had always conſidet- 
ed and loved as a mother, that ſhe would hardly admit ſuch a 
circumſtance to be poſſible; yet the likeneſs, which i had fre— 
quently been affirmed ſhe bore to the late Marchioneſs, the former 
behaviour of Dorothee the old houſekeeper, the aſſortion of 
Laurentini, and the myſterious attachment, which St. Aubert 
had diſcovered, awakened doubts, as to his connettion with the 
Marchioneſs, which her reaſon could neither vanquiſh. or confirm, 
From theſe, however, ſhe was now relieved, and all the circum- 
ſtances of her father's conduct were fully explained; but her 
heart was oppreſſed by the melancholy cataſtrophe of her amis. 
ble relative, and by the awful leſſon, which the hiſtory of the 
nun exhibited, the indulgence of whoſe paſſions had been the 
means of leading her gradually to the commiſſion of a cri: 
from the prophecy of which in her early years ſhe would have 
recoiled in horror, and exclaimed—tliat it could vot be !—1 
crime, which whole years of repentance and of the ſeveteſt per- 
ance had not been able to obliterate from her confluence, 
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— — 4 Then, freſh tears 
Stood on her check, as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd,” 
| SHAKESPEARE, 


Arren the late diſcoveries, Emily was diſtinguiſhed at the 
chateau by the Count and his family, as a relative of the houſe 
of Villeroi, and received, if poſſible, more friendly attention, 
than had yet been ſhewn her. 

Count De Villefort's ſurpriſe at the delay of an anſwer to his 
letter which had been directed to Valancourt, at Eſtuviere, was 
mingled with ſatisfaction for the prudence, which had ſaved Emi- 
Iy from a ſhare of the anxiety he now ſuffered, though, when 
he ſaw her ſtill drooping under the eſfect of his former error, all 
his reſolution was neceſſary to reſtrain him from relating the 
truth, that would afford her a momentary relief. The ap- 
proaching nuptials of the Lady Blanche now divided his atten- 
tion with this ſubject of his anxiety, for the inhabitants of the 
chateau were already. buſied in preparations for that event, and 
the arrival of Monſ, St. Foix, was daily expected. In the gai- 
ety, which ſurrounded her, Emily vainly tried to participate, 
her ſpirits being depreſſed by the late diſcoveries, and by the 
anxiety concerning the fate of Valancourt, that had been occaſioned 
by the deſcription of his manner, when he had delivered the ring. 
She ſeemed to perceive in it the gloomy wildneſs of deſpair ; 
and, when ſhe conſidered to what that deſpair might have urged 
him, her heart ſunk with terror and grief. The ſtate of ſuf. 
penſe, as to his ſafety, to which ſhe heljeved herſelf condemned, 
till ſhe ſhould return to La Vallee, appeared infapportable, and, 
in ſuch moments, ſhe could not even ſfruggle to aſſume the com- 
poſure, that had left her mind, but would often abruptly quit 
the company ſhe was with, and endeavour to ſooth her ſpirits in 
the deep ſolitude of the woods, that overbrowed the ſhore, 
Here, the faint roar of foaming waves, that' beat below, and the 
ſullen murmur of the wind among the branches around, were 
circumſtances in emifon with the temper of her mind; and ſhe 
would fit on a cliff, or on the broken Reps of her favourite 
watch tower, obſerving the changing colours of the evenin 
clouds, and the gloom of twilight draw over the ſea, till the 
white tops of billows, riding towards the ſhore, could ſcarcely be 
diſcerned amidſt the darkened waters, The lines, engraved by 
Valancourt on this tower, ſhe frequently repeated with melan. 
choly enthuſiaſm, and T7y would endeavour to check the recol- 
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lections and the grief they occaſioned, and to turn her thoughts 
to indifferent ſubjects. 

One evening, having wandered with her lute to this her fa- 
vourite ſpot, ſhe entered the ruined tower, and aſcended 
a winding. ſtaircaſe, that led to a ſmall chamber, which was 
leſs decayed than the reſt of the building, and whence ſhe had 
often gaze, with admiration, on the wide proſpect of ſez and 
land, that extended below, The ſun was now «wr on that 
tract of the Pyrenees, which divides Languedoc from Rouſillon, 
and, placing herſelf oppoſite to a ſmall grated window, which, 
like the wood tops beneath, and the waves lower ſtil}, gleamed 
with the red glow of the weft, ſhe touched the chords of 
her lute in ſolemn ſymphony, and then accompanied it with her 
voice, in one of the ſimple —— Ig, airs, to which, in hap. 
pier days, Valancourt had often liſtened in rapture, and which 
the now adapted to the following lines. | a r 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of love and forrow—hail ! 

| Thy folemn voice from far I bear, 
Mingling wirh ev ing's dying gale : 
Hail, with this ſadly-pleaſing tear! 
O at this fill, this lonely hour, 
Thine own ſwert hour of elohng day, 
Awake thy lute, whoſe charmful pow'r 
Shall call up fancy to obey ; | 


To paint the wild romantic dream, 
That meets the port's muſing eye, 
As, on the bank of ſhadowy fircam, 
He,breaths to her the fervid bgh.. 


O lone)y ſpirit ! let thy forg 
Lead me through all thy ſacred haunt ; 
»— The.minfter's moonlight aiſles along, | 
Where ſpcQres raiſe the midnight chaunt. 


I hcar their dirges faintly ſwell ! 

Then, {ink at once in llence drear, 

While, from tic pillar'd cloilter's cell, 
* Dimly their gliding forms appear ! 

Lead where the pine-wocds wave on high, 

Whoſe pathleſs fod is darkly ſeen, 

As the co'd moon, with trembling eye, 

Darts her long beams the leaves between, 

Lead to the mountain's duſky head, 
Where, far below, in ſhade profound, 
Wide foteſts, plams and hamlets ſpread 

And ſad the chimes of veſper ſound, 
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Or guide me, where the daſhing our 
Juſt breaks the {tillnefs of the vale, 
As flow it tracks the winding ſhore, 
To meet the occan's diflant fail: 
To pebbly banks, that Neptune laves, 
With meaſur'd ſurges, loud and deep, 
Where the dark cliff bends o'er the waves, 
And wild the winds of autumn ſweep. 

| There pauſe at midnight's ſpectred hour, 

And liſt the long-reſounding gale ; | 
And catch the fleeting moonlight's pow'r 

- O'er foaming ſeas and diſtant fail. 

The ſoft tranquillity of the ſcene below, where the evening 
breeze ſcarcely curled the water, or ſwelled the paſſigg ſail, that 
caught the laſt gleam of the, ſun, and where, now and then, a 
dipping oar was all that diſturbed the trembling: radiance, con- 
ſpired with the tender melody of her Jute: to lull her mind inta 
a ſtate of gentle ſadnefs, and ſhe ſung the mouruſul ſongs of paſt 
times, till the remembrances they awakened were too powerful 
for her heart, her tears ſell upon the lute, over which ſhe droop- 
ell, and her voice trembled, and was unable to ptocred. 

Though the ſun had now ſunk behind the mountains, and 
even his reflected light was fading from their higheſt poirts, 
Emily did not leave the watch tower, but continued to taduige 
her melancholy reverie, till a footſtep, at a little diſtance, 
ſtarred her, and, on looking through the grate, ſhe obſerved a 

tan walking below, whom, however, ſoon perceiviog to be 
lonſ. Bonnac, ſhe returned to the quiet thoughi fulueſs his ftep. 
had interrupted. After ſametime, ſhe again ſtruck her late, and 
ſung her favourite ait; but again a ſtep diſtubed her, and, as ſue 
| pa to liſten, ſhe heard it aſcending the ſtaircaſe of the tower. 
he gloom of the hour, perhaps, made her ſenſible to ſome de- 
gree of fear, which ſhe might not otherwiſe have felt; for, only 
a few: minutes before, ſhe had ſeen Monſ. Bonnac paſs. The 
ſteps were quick and bounding, and, in the next moment, the 
door of the chamber opened, and a perſon entered, whoſe fea- 
tures were veiled in the obſcurity of twilight ; but his voice 
could not be concealed, for it was the voice 'of Valancourt ! 

At the ſound, never heard by Emily without emotion, ſhe 
ſtarted, in terror, aſtoniſhment and doubtful pleaſure, and had 
ſcarcely bebeld him at her feet, when ſhe ſunk into a ſeat, over- 
come by the various emotions, that contended at her heart, and 
almoſt ĩnſenſible to that voice, whoſe earneſt and trembling calls: 
ſeemed as if endeav ouring to ſave her. Valancourt, as he hung 
over Emily, deplor ed his own raſh impatience, in has ing thus 
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ſurpriſed : her for when he had arrived at the chatead, too anx. 
ious to a wait the return of the Count, who, he underſtood, was 
in the grounds, he went himſelf to ſeek him, when, as he paſſed. 
the tower, he was ſtruck by the ſound of Emily's voice, and im- 
mediately aſcended, | 

It was a conſiderable time before ſhe revived, but, when her 
recollection returned, ſhe - repulſed his attentions, with an air of 
reſerve, and inquired, with as much diſpleaſure as it was poſſi- 
ble ſhe could feel in theſe firſt moments of his appearance, the 
occaſion of his viſit; ''' 

« Ah Emily!“ ſaid Valancourt, „ that air, thoſe words 
alas! I have, then, little to hope—when you ceaſed to eſteem 
me, you cegſed alſo to love me!“ | 24 

. ® Moſt true, fir,” replied Emily, endeavouring to command 
her trembling voice; “ and if you. had valued my efteem, you 
would not have given me this new occafion for uneaſineſs.“ i 

Valancourt's countenance changed ſuddenly from the anxie- 
ties of doubt to an expreſſion of ſurpriſe and diſmay : he was 
ſilent a moment, and then ſaid, I had been taught to hope for a: 
very different reception! Is it, then, true, Emily, that I have loſt 
your regard, for ever? am I to believe, that, though your efteem 
for me may return—your affection never can ? Can the Count 
have meditated the cruelty, which now tortures me with a ſe· 
cond death??? 11 994 | 4075.45 381403 "229 

The voice in which he ſpoke this, alarmed Emily as much 
as his words ſurpriſed her, and, with trembling impatience, ſhe 
begged that he would explain them. l 14 

Can any explanation be neceſſary ?“ ſaid Valancourt, &“ do 
you not know how cruelly my conduct has been miſrepreſented ? 
that the actions of: which you once believed me guilty (and, O 
Emily! how could you ſo degrade me in your opinion, even for 
a moment !) thoſe actions I hold in as much contempt and ab- 
horrence as yourſelf? Are you, indeed, 1gnorant, that Count De 
Villefort has detected the ſlanders, that have robbed me of all I 
hold dear on earth, and has invited me hither to juſtify to you my, 
former conduct? It is ſurely impoſſible you can be uninformed 
of theſe circumſtances, and I am again torturing myſelf with a 
falſe hope !” wy | 

The filence of Emily confirmed this ſuppoſition ; for the deep. 
twilight would not allow: Valancourt to diſtinguiſh the aſtoniſn- 
ment and doubting joy, that fixed, her features. For a moment, 
ſhe continued unable to ſpeak ; then a profound ſigh ſeemed to 
_ give ſome relief to het ſpirits, and ſhe ſaid, | t 


, 
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* Valancourt! I was, till this moment, ignorant of all the 
circumſtances you have mentioned; the emotion I now ſuffer 
may aſſure you of the truth of this, and, that, though I had 
ceaſed to eſteem, I had not taught myſcifentirely to forget you.“ 
« This moment,“ ſaid Valancourt, in a low voice, and lean- 
ing for ſupport againſt the window“ this moment brings with 
it a conviction that overpowers me! I am dear to you then— 
ſtill dear to you, my Emily!“ 1 
4s it neceſſary that I ſhould tell you ſo?“ ſhe replied, “ is it 
neceſſary that I ſhould fay—theſe are the firſt moments of joy L 
have known ſince your departure, and that they repay me for all 
thoſe of pain I have ſuffered in the interval ?” 2 
Valancourt ſighed deeply, and was unable to teply; but, as he 
un her hand to his lips, the tears, that fell over it ſpoke a 
language, which could not be miſtaken, and to which words were 
inadequate, | rn ann 8 
Emily, ſomewhat tranquillized, Jon! a returning to the cha- 
teau, and then, for the firſt time, recollected that the Count had 
invited Valancourt thither to explain his conduct, and that no 
explanation had yet been given. But, while ſhe acknowledged 
this, her heart would not allow her to dwell, for a moment, on 
the poſſibility of his unworthineſs; his-look, his voice, his man- 
ner, all fpoke the noble ſincerity, which had formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed him; and ſhe again permitted beſelf to indulge the 
emotions of a joy, more ſurpriſing and powerful, than ſhe had 
ever before experienced, | 
Neither Emily, or Valancourt, were conſcious how they reach. 
ed the chateau, whither they might have been transferred by the 
ſpell of a fairy, for any thing they could remember; and it was 
not, till they had reached the great hall, that either of them 
recollected there were other perſons in the world beſides them. 
ſelves, The Count then came forth with ſurpriſe, and with the 
joyfulneſs of pure benevolence, to welcome Valancourt, and to 
entreat his forgiveneſs of the injuſtice he had done him ; ſoon 
after which, Mon. Bonnac joined this happy group, in which he 
and Valancourt were mutually rejoiced to meet. | | 
When the firſt congratulations were over, and the general joy 
became ſomewhat more tranquil, the Count withdrew with Val- 
ancourt to the library, where a long converſation paſſed between 
them, in which the latter fo clearly juſtified himſelf of the crim- 
inal parts of the conduct, imputed to him, and ſo candidly cone 
feſſed and ſo feelingly lamented the follies, which he had com- 
mitted, that the Count was confirmed in the belief of all he had 
hoped ; and, while he perceived ſo many noble virtues in Valan- 
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court, and that experience had taught him to deteſt the ſollies, whick 
before he had only not admmed, be did not ſcruple to believe, that 
he would paſs through life with the dignity of a wiſc ad good man, 
or to entruſt to his care the futute happinels of e St Aubert, for 
whom he felt the ſolicitude of a patent. Of this he ſoon informed 
Her in a ſhort converſation, when Valancourt had left him. WV hile. 
Emily liftened to a relation of the ſervices, that Valaycourt had ten- 
dered Monf. Bonnac. her eyes over flowed with tears of pleaſure, and 
the further converſation of Count De Villefo!t pertectly difhpated. 
every doubt, as to the pall.and' future conduct of him, to v hom ſhe 
now revored, without fear, the efteem and affection, with which he, 
had farmerly received him. 

When they returned to the ſupper room, the Counteſs and Lady 
Blanche met Valancourt with ſincere congratulations ; and Blanche, 
indeed, was ſo much rejoiced to fee Emily returned to happineſs, as 
to forget for a While, that Monf. St. Foix was not yet arrived at the 
chateau, though be bad been expeſted for ſome hours; but her gen- 
erous ſympathy was, ſoon after, rewarded by his appearance. He; 
way now perfefly. recovered from the wounds, received, during his 
perilous adventure among the Pyrenees, the mention of which ſerve 
ed to heighten to the parties, who had been involved in it, the ſenſe 
of their preſent happineſs. New congratulations paſſed *bhegween | 
them, and round the ſupper table appeared a group of faces, ſmiling 
with felicity, bat with a felicity, which had in each a different char- 
atter, The ſmile of Blasche was frank and gay, that of Emily ten- 
der and penſi ve; Valancount's was rapturous, tender and gay alters 
vately,.z Monſ, St. Foix's was joyous, and that of the Count, as he. 
looked on the ſurrounding, party, expreſſed the tempered comp lac en- 
cy of  benevoletice ; while the. features of the Counteſs, Henri, and 
Monſ. Bonnac, diſcqvered fainter traces of animation. Poor Monf. 
Da Pont did not, by his peſence, throw a ſhade of regret over the 
company ; for, when he had diſcovered, that Valancourt was not un- 
worthy of the efteem of Emily, be determined fenroully to endeavour 
at the eanqueſt of bis own hopeleſs affection, and had immediately 
wichdrawn from Chateau-le-Blanc—a couduct, which Emily now un- 
derſlood, and rewerded, with her admiration and pity. 
The Count and his gueſts, continued together till a late hour, yield- 
ing to the delights of ſocial gajety, and to the ſweets of fricndſhip. 
When Annette heard of the arrival of Valancourt, Ludovico had 
{ome difficulty to prevent her going into the ſupper toom, to expreſs 
her joy, for he declared, ihat ſhe had never been ſo rejoiced at any. 
eccidrnt as this, ſince ſhe had ſounad Ludovico hunkcit, | 
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© Now my taſk. is ſmoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
nickly to the green earth's end, _ 
here the bow'd welkin low doth bend, 
And, from thence, can foar as !oon 
To the corner's of the moon. 2 
Vit ron. 


HE marriages of the Lady Blanche and Emily St. Aubert were 
celebrated, an the ſame day, and with the ancient baronial magnifi+ 
cence, at Chateau-le-Blanc, The feaſts were held in the great hall 
of the callle, which, on this occaſion, was hung with ſupe d new ta- 
paliry, repreſenting the exoloits of Charlemagne and his twelve peers z- 

ere, were ſeen the Saracens, with their horrible viſors, advancing to 
battle; and there, were diſplayed the wild ſolemnities of incantation, 
and the necromantic feats, exhibited byte magician Jarl before the 
rar. The ſumptuous banners of the family of Villeroi, which? 

had long flept in duſt, were once more unfurled, to wave over the goth- 
ie points of painted caſements ; and muſic echoed, in many a lin- 
84165 cloſe, through every winding gallery and colonnade of that val 

ice. 

As Annette looked down from the corridor upan the hall whoſe- 
arches and windows were illuminated with braliant feſtoons of lamps, 
15 gazed on the ſplendid dreſſes of the dancers, the coſily liveries of 
the a tendants, the canopies of purple velvet and gold, and liſten- 
ed to the gay (trains that floated along the vaulted roof, ſhe almoſt fan- 
cied herſelf in an inchanted palace, and declared, that ſhe had no! met 
with any place, which charmed ber ſo much. ſinee ſhe read the fairy 
tales; nay, that the fairies themſelves, at their nightly revels in this 
old hall, could diſplay nothing finer ; while old Dorothee, as ſhe ſur- 
veyed the ſcene, ſighed, and ſaid, the caſtle looked as it was wont to 
do in the time of her youth. | 

After gracing the feſtivities of Chateau-le-Blanc, for ſome days Val- 
ancourt and Emily took leave of their kind friends, and regurned ta 
La Vallee, where the faithful Thereſa received them with unfergned 
19v, and the pleafant ſhades welcomed them with athouſand tender a d 
allecting remembrances ; and, while they wandered together over the 
| ſcenes, ſo long inhabited by the late Monſ. and Madame St. Aubert, 
and Emily pointed out, with penſive affettion, their favourite haunts, 
her preſent happineſs was heightened, by conſideriug, that it would 
have been worthy of their approbation, could they have witneſſed it. 

Valancourt led her to the plane tree on the terrace, where he had 
firſt ventured to declare his love, and where now the remembrance of 
the anxi*ty he had then ſuffered, and the retroſpeQ of all the dangers and 
misfortunes they had cach encountered, ſince laſt they fat together be- 
neath its broad branches, exalted the ſeuſe of their preſent felicityv, 
which, on this ſpot, ſacred to the memory of St. Aubert, they ſol- 
emnly vowed to deſerve, as far as poſſible, by endeavouring to imitate 
his benevolence, by remembering, that ſupetior attainmenis of every 


| 
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fort bring with them duties of ſuperior exertion, and by affording te 
their fellow beings, together with that portion of ordinary comforts, 
which proſperity always owes to misfortune, the example of lives 
paſſed in happy thankfulneſs to GoD, and, therefore, in careful ten- 
dernels to his creatures. 

Sdon aſter their return to La Vallee, the brother of Valancourt 
tame to congratulate him on his marriage, and to pay his reſpeAs to 
Emily, with whom he was ſo much pleaſed, as well as with the prof- 
peQt of rational happineſs, which theſe nuptials offered to Valancourt, 
that he — reſigned to him a part of the rich domain, the 
whole of which, as he had no family, would of courſe deſcend to his 
brother, on his deceaſe. : | 

The eſtates, at Tholouſe, were diſpoſ d of, and Emily purchaſed 
of Monſ. Queſnel the ancient domain of her late father, Mobs have 
ing given Annette a marriage portion, ſhe ſettled her as the houſekee p- 
er, and Ludovico as the ſteward; but, Fnce both Valancourt and here 
ſelf preferred the pleaſant and long loved ſhades of La Vallee to-the 


 magnificence of Epourville, they continued to refide there, pants 


however, a few months in the year at the birth place of St. Aubert, 


in tender reſpe& to his memory. 

' The legacy, which had been bequeathed to Emily by Signora Lau- 
rentini, ſhe begged Valancourt would allow her to reſign to Monſ. 
Bonnac ; and Valancourt, when ſhe made the requeſl, felt all the 
value of the compliment it conveyed. The caſtle of Udolpho alſo, 
deſcended to the wife of Monſ. Bonnac, who was the nearelt ſurvive 
ing relation of the houſe of that name, and thus affluence reſtored his 
long oppreſſed ſpirits to peace, and his family to comfort. 

O! how joyful it is to tell of happineſs, ſuch as that of Valan- 
court and Emily; to relate, that, after ſuffering under the oppreſſion 
of the vicious and the diſdain of the weak, they were, at length, re- 
ſtored to each other—to the beloved landſcapes of their native coun- 
try to the ſecureſt felicity of this life. that of aſpiring to moral and 
labouring for intelleftual improvement—to the pleaſures of cnlight- 


ened ſociety, and to the exerciſe of the benevolence which had always 


animated their hearts; while the bowers of La Vallce became, once 
more, the retreat of goodneſs, wiſdom and domeſlic bleſſedneſs! 

O! uſeful may it Pe to have ſhewn, that, though the vicious can 
ſometimes — affliction upon the good, their power is tranſient and 
their puniſhment certain; and that innocence, though oppreſſed by 
injuſtice, ſhall, be by patience, finally triumph over misfortune, 

And,. if the weak hand, that has recorded this tale, has, by its ſcenes, 
beguiled the mourner of one hour of ſorrow, or, by its moral, taught 
him to ſaſtain it—the effort, however humble, has not been vain, 


nor is the writer unrewarded, 


